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‘PARADISE ENOW.’ 


BY WESTON MARTYR, 


THOSE who live in the Eng- 
lish country, and understand 
it, will merely smile at this 
artless chronicle of mine. But 
I do not care if such fortunate 
people do laugh at me, because 
I am thinking of those unfor- 
tunates who have to exist in 
towns, and of those exiles who 
count the years which separate 
them from their next home 
leave—from the green of Eng- 
lish grass, from the oak, the 
ash and the thorn and the 
hedge bramble, from the scent 
of hay and the cheerful sounds 
of little birds singing in the 
garden, and various other 
matters which I will not men- 
tion now, because I do not 
want to make those lives in 
exile seem too scorched and 
dusty, too fever-stricken and 
insect-ridden, too noisy and 
crowded, or generally too dam- 
nable and alien to be borne. 

This is the story of a realised 
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ideal—my ideal. It has taken 
me half a century to realise it ; 
but I have done it, by Allah! 
at last. Dreams thus do come 
true sometimes, so I will tell 
how mine did—because I have 
lived in exile, too. 

My life’s aim, which I have 
just attained, seems very 
simple when put into plain 
words. What I have always 
longed for is just a little house 
in a big garden, set in the Eng- 
lish country. That is what I 
have wanted and what I have 
worked for ever since I began 
to use my brains. And I 
think I began to think exactly 
one day after I ran away from 
my home in Hampshire and 
found myself outward bound 
from England as ‘ boy’ aboard 
a ship. 

My first dawn wind at sea 
blew off the land and brought 
with it the smell of hay and 
gorse and may and wood-smoke. 

A 
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I was only fifteen then, but I 
still remember feeling I was 
foolish to be forsaking a land 
that smelt as good as that. 

The following years brought 
me some very different scents. 
I learned the multitudinous 
sea smells by heart; and the 
reek of burning cow dung 
mixed with the fragrance of 
mimosa spells South Africa to 
me still. China simply stank, 
or at least the parts of it that 
I knew did. And Japan, to 
me, means paddy-fields, most 
highly manured. Formosa the 
Beautiful was redolent (thanks 
to the location of my bungalow) 
of a sickly odour as of gas- 
gangrene, emanating from a 
Chinese pine-apple canning fac- 
tory near-by. This odour, 
fighting with the heavy frag- 
rance distilled by an adjacent 
camphor refinery, produced a 
truly unique stench. All the 
South Sea Islands I have had 
to do with generated two smells 
at regular intervals of six 
hours. At low tide, when the 
sun fried the drying reefs, a 
taint of putrefying shellfish 
filled the air; while at high 
tide the predominant notes 
were hot sand and garbage, 
whatever the writers of South 
Sea romances may say. 
Flanders, when I was there, 
stank of death and chloride of 
lime, mixed; but New York 
was all petrol fumes, quite 
unadulterated. 

For thirty years I sampled 
all these smells, and many more; 
but none of them were bad 
enough or good enough to 
make me forget the incense of 











that land which came drifting 
to me in the Channel so many 
years ago. I never forgot 
that smell—and all it stood 
for. And as the years went 
by and the hand of Fate con- 
tinued to rub this person’s 
nose in the mud and dust of 
other lands, he understood more 
and more clearly that the 
little country of good clean 
smells was the only place in 
all this round world for him to 
live and breathe and have his 
being in. And fortunately his 
wife agreed with him. So they 
worked towards that end. 

At first the goal we worked 
to reach was beyond illimitable 
horizons, and there were years 
when it seemed even farther off 
than that. But it appears one 
can wear out even an obdurate 
Fate if one pegs away at it, 
so that one day (and that day 
was five years ago) our goal 
actually hove in sight. In 
sight only ; we were not there 
yet by any means. We had 
managed to get ourselves to 
England, but a cramped and 
sunless flat in the slummy end 
of Bloomsbury was far from 
being the little house in the 
country of our dreams. But 
one must work to live, and our 
work bound us as with chains 
to Fleet Street and Theatre 
Land—the good Lord help us! 

We existed in that deplor- 
able Bloomsbury box for five 
years, which seemed much 
longer than the thirty which 
preceded them. There was 
nothing the matter with that 
flat itself, except that it was 
as cramped as a deformed 
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coffin and dark as the doleful 
tombs ; but it was the centre 
of a congeries of other flats, 
the middle cell of the comb— 
and the hive was over-popu- 
lated. 

Before I lived in Bloomsbury 
I used to like children—in 
moderation ; but there was no 
moderation about the racket 
produced by the proliferation 
of human young which infested 
my East Bloomsburian home. 
So that, now, when I hear the 
innocent prattle of little chil- 
dren, I have to restrain an 
impulse to murder and take 
to my heels. 

I used to like dogs, but five 
years of enforced listening to an 
over-fed Pomeranian yapping 
unceasingly in the flat on the 
left, and an under-fed terrier 
howling in the flat on the right, 
and a bored hound baying to 
amuse himself in the flat 
beyond, has robbed me of my 
love of dogs for the moment. 

I used to delight in music ; 
but when I hear any now, my 
hair begins to prick my scalp 
and I tend to froth at the 
mouth, these symptoms of 
insanity being due to an en- 
forced and prolonged diet of 
canned jazz (principal ingredi- 
ent, saxophones) administered 
to me, free, both by night and 
by day by all my neighbours. 

I used to like the smell of 
warm bread, but after living for 
five years close to leeward of a 
furiously functioning bakery, 
the smell of hot dough now 
‘makes me sick. 

I never did care much about 
parrots ; but now, when I hear 
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one, I thirst for its blood, 
because, although there were 
only three parrots in that block 
of flats, they made a screeching 
clamour there that drowned at 
times even the dogs and chil- 
dren and gramophones and 
wireless loud - speakers — no 
mean feat. 

Then, of course, the roar and 
the reek of the traffic was always 
with us; as also the barrel- 
organs, the raucous howls of 
street singers and the blarings 
of those beery gentlemen who 
blow down cornets in the hope 
(incredible as it may appear) 
of alms. While to open a 
window of that flat was merely 
to allow the ingress, not of air 
but of motor exhaust fumes, 
flocks of fat black smuts from 
that bakery chimney and 
a general fierce distracting 
clamour. 

Such was the salubrious re- 
treat in which we existed, like 
rats in a clamorous coal-pit, 
for five years. This would 
have been foolish of us but 
for one thing. The one good 
thing about that flat was, it 
was cheap. So we hardened 
our hearts and saved our 
money, and hastened by so 
much the day of our liberation. 
We lived on hope and spent 
our spare time gleaning lists 
and particulars of little pro- 
perties in the country from 
all the estate agents in Eng- 
land. 

We soon found that hunting 
little properties in the country 
was a thrilling sport, while 
those lists and particulars are 
by far the most enthralling 
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form of literature I know. 
Some of that literature, too, 
is highly humorous, and I feel 
that the man who wrote of his 
“bijou baronial cottage” is 
wasted as a house agent and 
should take to comic journal- 
ism instead. There was also 
a fellow who did his best to 
sell us a “ modern Tudor resi- 
dence” in, if I remember 
rightly, Ealing. He assured us, 
in writing, that this house was 
“replete with every modern 
convenience, including a bay- 
window with tasteful stained 
glass, and exposed three-ply 
old-oak studs and beams.” 
Horrors such as these, we re- 
gretted to learn, abound in 
England, besmirching the fair 
face of the land. Also it ap- 
pears there are extensive bun- 
galoathsome growths. But 
there are still some gems left. 
A “charming brick and tiled 
cottage in the Cotswolds ” was 
one such jewel in a fair setting, 
if one could believe the agent’s 
description. We were specially 
attracted by his reference to 
the “pretty and productive 
orchard, interset with bullace 
trees.” I say we were at- 
tracted ; but also we were re- 
pelled—by a feature the agent 
glossed over as “an outside 
E.C.” 

Then there was that little 
place in Kent, “a miniature 
gentleman’s residence.” Its 
peculiar charm for us, though, 
was an alleged ‘elegant and 
extensive nuttery, the incom- 
ings from which overbalance 
the outgoings.” Here was 
allurement! A property that 
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paid for itself! Why not aban- 
don Fleet Street and Blooms- 
bury at once and live in Kent 
on the profits from our elegant 
nuttery? We made further 
inquiries forthwith, but found 
that the property was “ going 
cheap for an immediate sale, 
for cash, owing to the bank- 
ruptcy of the owner ”’—whom 
those incomings and outgoings 
had apparently overbalanced 
altogether. Which was a pity. 

The one significant fact we 
did discover from our study of 
those estate agents’ lists was 
that no one who owned the 
kind of house we wanted was 
foolish enough to want to sell 
it. This surprised us—which, 
on second thoughts, is sur- 
prising; for what we wanted 
was the perfect house in the 
ideal garden, set in Paradise. 
And he who would sell all that 
would be a fool indeed. In 
any case, you cannot buy a 
snug estate in Paradise with 
a bank balance such as mine. 
We therefore curbed our as- 
pirations and returned, sadly, 
to earth. 

This earth is a sinfully dis- 
illusioning place. One way to 
discover this is by reading the 
‘Houses for Sale’ advertise- 
ments in the papers and then 
going to see the houses them- 
selves. I am not stating that 
the advertisers lie; but... 
Well, there was the ‘“ small 
but perfect example of a com- 
fortable early Georgian resi- 
dence,” which turned out, on 
inspection, to be a slab-sided 
yellow-brick offence, lacking 
drains, comfort, a bath and all 
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beauty. And the “ picturesque 
old thatched cottage in a se- 
cluded position but not isol- 
ated ”* was certainly old and a 
cottage, but its thatch was 
mainly sparrows’ nests and its 
secluded but not isolated posi- 
tion was the summit of a chalky 
hill, precisely 348 of my paces 
from the nearest well. 

The “old-fashioned farm- 
house set within the rustic 
charm of Constable’s country, 
recently renovated at great 
cost and now to be sacrificed 
at £700 or near offer,” was a 
Tudor gem which, alas! had 
been sacrificed already—to the 
vulgar little gods of its late 
owner, a retired haberdasher, 
who had slapped stucco ail 
over the black oak beams, 
sold the linen-fold panelling, 
put coloured glass in all the 
windows, added a rustic portico 
with crenelations and a con- 
crete garage with a corrugated 
iron roof. May the gods give 
that benighted haberdasher en- 
lightenment and cause him to 
live for ever with the realisa- 
tion of this foul sacrilege gnaw- 
ing at his tormented soul. 

We gained at least experience 
during those abortive pilgrim- 
ages in search of the perfect 
home. We learned that per- 
fect houses do exist in the 
country—plenty of them; but 
they always have some lucky 
person living in them who 
resolutely refuses all induce- 
ments to move out. The only 
way to move on such people 
is through the agency of the 
Angel Azrael, or the Official 
Receiver in Bankruptcy, or 
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both. And even then you may 
be sure the heirs or the credi- 
tors will take possession of the 
property themselves. 

So we gave it up, even 
though by that time we actu- 
ally had succeeded in gnawing 
and hacking through the chains 
which bound us to London. 
We decided we would have to 
buy land and build the perfect 
house on it and create the 
ideal garden round it ourselves, 
even though this really implied 
spending the rest of our lives 
contriving from nothing a para- 
dise which should be approach- 
ing maturity about the time 
the Angel Azrael was due to 
come for us, if the Official 
Receiver had not already 
slipped in ahead of him. 

And it was then that the 
miracle happened. 

We were staying with a 
friend who lives in the loveliest 
house in all England. We were 
sitting in a garden upon which 
the work and the love of 
generations has been spent, 
and which felt and looked and 
smelt like that. Before us 
stood the house of mellow 
stone, as it had stood for 
centuries, as much a solid 
piece of England as the great 
oaks round it and the earth 
in which both it and the oaks 
were rooted. The matured and 
seasoned loveliness around us 
saddened us when we thought 
of our plan to take a raw field, 
strew it with builder’s rubble, 
build a new house on it and 
plant around it leggy little sap- 
lings tied to sticks. 

“Even if we live to tend 
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and cherish it for another fifty 
years,” said I, “our house 
will be just a tent in a desert 
compared with this.” 

“But why build?” asked 
our friend, whose name is 
George. “‘ There’s the Dower 
House at Tenderten going beg- 
ging. I should think it’s just 
what you want.” 

“Tf it’s going begging, you 
can be sure it’s not at all what 
we want,” said I, for my years 
of abortive house-hunting had 
made of me a cynical and dis- 
illusioned creature. 

* Oh, it’s a nice little place,” 
replied George. ‘It’s the sort 
of house I’d like myself if I 
hadn’t got this to look after. 
If you like I'll drive you over 
there to-morrow and you can 
have a look at it.” 

Now this, had we but known 
it, was a Voice from the Gods, 
offering us our chance of peace 
and happiness for the rest of 
our lives. But what I an- 
swered was, “Going begging. 
Humph! Then there’s prob- 
ably something wrong with 
the drains.” 

“The Dower House, Tender- 
ten,” said my wife. “ Let’s go 
and see it. It’s a nicer address 
than 37 Hudd Street, St Pan- 
cras, anyhow.” 

“St Pancras — Lord save 
us!” I said. I added (and 
remember my outlook on life 
just then was jaundiced), 
*‘Saint pancreas, the Patron 
Saint of Bile.” 

Next day was Friday, the 
15th September 1933 a.p. On 
that day the sour and implac- 
able old gentleman who is the 
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Guardian of my Fate relented 
towards me at last. He had 
been busily engaged for fifty 
years creating the most ob- 
jectionable circumstances and 
environments he could think 
of, and then rubbing my nose 
in them, hard. On that Friday 
he put velvet gloves on his 
iron hands and said, “T'll 
give that fellow of mine a 
surprise and go easy with him 
—just for a change.” He began 
early, too, for I woke up at 
sunrise to find my favourite 
brand of weather prevailing— 
the very finest weather in all 
the world. I refer, of course, 
to one of those serene and hazy 
mornings you sometimes get 
in early autumn and only get 
in England; when the air has 
a bracing freshness and the sun 
strength enough to warm you 
nicely through your pyjamas 
as you stand at your bedroom 
window and take long sniffs at 
the aromatic autumn air. The 
sort of morning, I mean, that 
makes shaving difficult, be- 
cause it also makes you sing. 
The sort of morning that gives 
you the sort of appetite to do 
justice to an English breakfast. 
At any rate, I had four cups 
of tea and two smoked soles 
that morning, plus trimmings, 
and felt the better for it, and 
also pity for those poor souls 
who live in climates that 
make them break their fast 
on nothing but a roll and coffee 
or a cup of orange juice. 

That day also was one of 
those rare days when tobacco 
is really worth smoking, when 
each puff of your pipe is a 
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fragrant delight. And I like 
being driven behind a cloppity 
horse in a dog-cart—a high 
dog-cart that lets you look over 
the hedges of twisty lanes at 
stubble fields being ploughed, 
and at new furrows shimmery 
as brown plush, speckled with 
purple rooks and snowy sea- 
gulls. And I give thanks to 
the gods that I am so un- 
sophisticated that I rejoiced 
aloud that morning at the 
smell of new-turned earth and 
dead leaves; at the sight of 
the autumn tints in the beeches 
and the sound of starlings 
chuckling as they ravaged ripe 
berries from the elder-trees. 

We drove in the glory of 
that morning through a piece 
of England undefiled. There 
were motor-cars in those grassy 
lanes, and I must admit it; 
but we only passed two in two 
hours. And if all small one- 
storied houses are bungalows, 
then there were bungalows 
there, too. But not many. 
And those that were there were 
by no means that misbegotten, 
pebble-dashed, pink-asbestos- 
roofed kind. No. They were 
wattle and daub, I think, 
mostly, plastered with Septem- 
ber sunshine and thatched with 
reeds. 

“Glory! We're back in the 
pre-industrial era,” I said. “Is 
Tenderten anywhere about 
here ? ” 

** Pre-industrial, indeed!” 
cried my wife. ‘Why! It’s 
prehistoric.” 

And George, pointing with his 
whip, said, ‘‘ Yes. And there’s 
Tenderten, down in the valley.”’ 
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We looked into a shallow 
bowl, painted in all the shades 
of green and splashed with old 
gold and umber. A wandering 
line of jade, edged with cloudy 
greys, Showed where a stream 
meandered between willows, 
while the mellow red of weath- 
ered brick glowed beyond a 
screen of richest burgundy. 

“There’s the Hall, behind 
that clump of copper beeches,” 
said George. “The Dower 
House is hidden by those oaks 
and chestnuts.” 

“ Perfect. Oh, perfect,” said 
my wife. I said, ‘“ By Gosh! 
This is Paradise.” And I 
meant it. 

We drove on then, in silence ; 
but I know my heart was beat- 
ing hard, and I kept on saying 
to myself, “It’s the perfect 
setting. The perfect setting.” 
Also I prayed. I said, “‘ Please, 
may the Dower House prove 
worthy, and let us live in it, 
and don’t let there be any 
fearful impediments or insuper- 
able difficulties, especially about 
the drains.” 

Presently we came to a white 
gate and drove through it into 
parkland; turf, studded with 
great oaks, feathery ash, 
gnarled thorn and shapely elm 
—English parkland; the best 
brand of country in the world. 
And it was there, right in the 
middle of that loveliness, that 
we Saw our house. 

Now, here I have to admit, 
to my shame, that I did not 
know a good thing when I saw 
it. All I saw was a little 
two-storied house of earthy 
grey, stained with lichen, under 
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a low-pitched slate roof. My 
idea was that a real house 
should be of red brick, tiled, 
so I looked at the grey little 
house and said—nothing. 

George said, “There you 
are. That's what I call a 
proper little house. Early 
Georgian, isn’t it? ” 

My wife said, ‘‘ It looks nice, 
and it could easily be made 
adorable. It’s late Regency, I 
think.” 

“Well, they knew how to 
build when they built that,” 
said George. ‘The walls are 
about three feet thick, I believe. 
And those aren’t slates. They’re 
paving-stones. And just look 
at all that lead they’ve squan- 
dered on the ridges.” 

“The colour’s wrong, of 
course,” my wife went on. 
“But the shape is quite per- 
fect.” 

George said, “Yes. We've 
forgotten how to do it now. 
Lost the art. Or perhaps we 
don’t care any more. But this 
place is just right. Just good 
plain solid house, and no non- 
sense. It’s like everything else ; 
like painting, or writing. If 
only you get the shape right, 
there’s no need to bother about 
ornamentation. There aren’t 
any uglinesses, then, to conceal 
with embellishment.”’ 

“Yes. But colour would 
improve even this,” went on 
Herself. ‘Wash the walls a 
warm apricot and paint those 
window frames flat Georgian 


greenand ... Oh! Can’t you 
see it!” 
“Yes. Charming,” said 


George. “ You'd better take 
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the place and do it. D’you 
know, I really would like to live 
in this house myself.” 

Now this, from the man who 
lived in the loveliest house in 
all England, caused me seri- 
ously to think, and tore away 
at last the veils of prejudice 
which had blinded my eyes. 
I began to like the look of the 
little house; for it was a 
house and no cottage, in spite 
of the pine-tree in the garden 
that towered a hundred feet 
above the twin chimney stacks. 
Yes. There was certainly noth- 
ing mean about those windows ; 
they were wide and generous, 
and the hand that planned that 
slight suspicion of an arch 
above them knew precisely 
what it was about. And I 
think it must have been this 
feature which caused Herself 
to say, “‘ Nice house. It doesn’t 
stare blankly at you like most 
houses do. See! It’s arching 
its eyebrows a little at us 
strangers—and we're making it 
smile! ” 

Here the door of the front 
porch opened, and the owner 
of the house appeared. He 
arched his eyebrows a little, 
too; and then he smiled and 
welcomed us in. We walked 
into a hall that was a hall 
and not a mere passage. It 
was light and cheerful, and it 
ran the width of the house, 
ten paces from the front door, 
to a french window opening on 
to the rose garden. Ten whole 
paces! Shades of our Blooms- 
bury flat! And there was a 
wood fire burning in the big 
hearth—apple wood, too; I 
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could smell it. And the main 
feature of my ideal house is a 
room with windows at both 
ends. I said as much, and our 
host replied, “‘ You'll like this 
house, then. The sitting-room’s 
the same as this hall, and so is 
the bedroom above it.” 

“Three straight - through 
rooms!” exclaimed my wife. 
“ Oh, perfect!” 

“Yes. And the kitchen,” 
said our host. “‘ But the other 
rooms aren’t. They’re only 
half the size, and too small, 
really, for comfort.” 

“T think I’d better tell you, 
Thomas,” said George, laugh- 
ing, “that these two people 
are house-hunting. That’s why 
we came over to see the Dower 
House. So you'd better not 


enlarge too freely on the un- 
desirable features of the place.” 


“ House-hunting, are you ? ” 
said Thomas. “ Well, I’m glad 
to hear it. I want to sell this 
house, but I’m no business 
man, thank ‘goodness, and I 
don’t propose to perjure myself 
or conceal anything. I want 
to get out of this place, and if 
you want to get into it after 
you've seen it, you say so, and 
then we'll know exactly where 
we stand.” 

I said, “Splendid ” ; because 
I hate haggling and trying to 
drive a hard bargain. It wastes 
time and makes me feel most 
uncomfortable. And in any 
case I am constitutionally in- 
capable of driving even a bad 
bargain. 

Thomas mentioned a round 
figure. ‘“ That’s what I want 
for the place,” said he. “It’s 
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about three acres, all told, and 
it’s freehold. It’s good soil. 
Just look at those roses! But, 
funnily enough, it won’t grow 
a decent onion. The house is 
all right, as far as I know. 
Sound as a bell, I should say. 
Four rooms downstairs, if you 
count this hall, and there’s the 
kitchen and things, of course. 
Then three bedrooms upstairs 
and a little room that doesn’t 
count. It’s too small. And 
that’s about all. Oh! You’ve 
got to pump all the water by 
hand. There’s a tank up in 
the roof, and it takes a good 
twenty minutes hard pumping 
to fill it. It’s a confounded 
nuisance.” 

“ Twenty minutes isn’t much, 
after all,” said I. ‘ Er—what 
about the drains ? ” 

“Cess pit,’ said Thomas. 
“* At the bottom of the garden. 
Everything seems to run there, 
bath water and all. It’s a 
rotten system, but it’s all there 
is here. And I will say I’ve 
never—er—noticed it.” 

“Bath water?” said my 
wife. ‘“‘ Hot baths ? ” 

“ Boiling,” answered Thomas. 
“Day and night. The kitchen 
stove does it somehow. I’m 
rather vague how. But it does. 
It’s a patent.” 

“ Hot water, day and night. 
That’s the finishing touch,” 
said my wife. ‘“ As far as I’m 
concerned, that settles it.” 

“* Me, too,” I said. ‘‘ There’s 
something comfortable here— 
and friendly. You can feel it. 
The house is made for us. 
We'll buy it.” 

“Good Gad! You can’t,” 

A2 
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exclaimed Thomas, much 
shocked by our impetuous de- 
cision. ‘“‘I mean you haven’t 
seen over it yet. And I ought 
to tell you the house was built 
without a damp course.” 

“Is it damp?” 
George. 

“No. Dry as a bone; but 
I take it that’s merely owing 
to the gravel sub-soil,” an- 
swered True Thomas, and 
left me wondering if there 
lived any soul so dead to 
decency as to try and drive a 
hard bargain with a man like 
Thomas. 

I said, “ Then, thank good- 
ness, we needn’t bother about 
the damp course. And if you 
think of any more vital de- 
ficiencies, I beg you not to 
mention them. Because we 
like this house—and it likes us. 
I can feel it. And if I can’t 


asked 


live in it, I don’t want to live 


I’d rather die.” 

“Yes. It likes us,” said 
Herself. “So I’m grateful— 
and proud. Everybody who’s 
ever lived here has been very 
good and very happy, and I 
can feel the house telling me 
it thinks we may be worthy to 
carry on its tradition.” 

Now this was significant, from 
a lady whom I have seen run, 
on the verge of hysterics, out 
of an empty house because she 
felt the dregs of some unre- 
membered evil haunting it still. 

** Well, we’ve certainly been 
very happy ever since we came 
here,” said Thomas. “I’m 
sorry to go. I can’t show you 
the reasons I’m leaving, be- 


anywhere. 
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cause they’ve all gone out for 
a walk with their mother. 
But there are four of them— 
and there’s another one coming, 
80 we need more room. I’ve 
bought the Hall back, George. 
It used to belong to my people, 
and I’ve a feeling for the place 
in consequence. But I shall 
bear those little rats of mine a 
grudge all the rest of my days 
for shoving me out of this 
house. Now, let me show you 
over it.” 

I have already mentioned 
some features of the house 
which delighted us. And there 
were others. A little green 
room, full of book-shelves, with 
a big window opening on a 
square of lawn, imprisoned 
within high and impenetrable 
box hedges. 

“Your workroom,  obvi- 
ously,” said Herself. ‘“ You'll 
be a ‘ green thought in a green 
shade ’ here. And there’s noth- 
ing out of the window to dis- 
tract you except that—that 
cloistered square of grass.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said 
Thomas. “That's the birds’ 
lawn. It’s usually solid with 
"em, and you can sit here and 
watch the little beggars for 
hours. You'll never do any 
work in here unless you board 
up the window. I know, be- 
cause this is supposed to be 
my study; but I’ve never 
been able to study anything 
here during daylight, except 
birds.” 

Another feature was the kit- 
chen, with a table which alone 
was twice the size of the 
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cooking dungeon in our flat. 
It had a red brick floor, a 
noble cooking range in a recess 
and a ceiling studded with 
queerly shaped iron hooks. 
“Ham hooks,” said Thomas, 
observing my inquiring eye, 
and I knew at once I should 
never be happy until I could 
hang a satisfying row of hams 
and sides of bacon and strings 
of onions from my own kitchen 
ceiling. I was ravaged from 
my pleasing vision by cries 
from Herself. She had dis- 
covered the larder—stone walls 
and floor with shelves of slab 
slate, and as cold as any 
patent refrigerator. As a con- 
trast with this we went upstairs 
and were shown the linen 
closet, which was built round 
the tank which held the boiling 
bath-water and radiated a warm 


dryness all over the top floor. 
When I saw the bathroom 
and the bath itself, I fear I 
horrified Thomas by exclaiming 
before a lady that at long last 
I should be able to wash my 


knees. This entailed the ex- 
planation that for the last 
five years I had had to put 
up with a bathroom only four 
feet square. And the biggest 
size of bath you can put into 
that size of bathroom forces 
you to sit in it with your legs 
so bent that your knees are out 
of water. To get your knees 
in, it is necessary to kneel; 
and I defy anyone to wash his 
knees properly while kneeling. 
Hence my delighted if indeli- 
cate outcry at the sight of 
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such a common object as an 
ordinary full-sized bath. Fur- 
ther, I only venture to make 
mention of the matter in this 
place, because I fear there are 
millions of people now living 
who possess real baths and do 
not realise how very fortunate 
they are. If this succeeds in 
making anyone glory in the 
possession of a full-sized bath 
I shall, I think, have per- 
petrated a good deed. 

When I had finishedf gazing 
at that bath with love and 
longing in my eye, I addressed 
to Thomas a leading question. 
I said, “‘ When are you moving 
out?” 

Thomas said, “ Well, as a 
matter of fact, we’re moving 
out next Wednesday.” 

“Then we'll move in next 
Thursday,” said I, “if we 
may.” 

Said Thomas, “‘Good Gad! 
Then you’ve really definitely 
made up your mind to buy ? ” 

“T have,” I said. ‘‘ ’'ll send 
you a cheque for your figure as 
soon as I get back to town.” 

“‘ But—but—the title deeds 
ee 

“Till take your word for 
them,” I said. 

And Thomas said, “I say! 
How all this would horrify a 
lawyer! What? But it’s good 
enough for me, if it’s good 
enough for you.” 

And then we shook hands 
and sealed our bargain. All of 
which seems to show how very 
simply the dream of one’s life 
can come true. 








As I said before, those people 
who live in country houses 
are going to laugh at my un- 
sophisticated panegyrics. But 
I wonder if the laugh is not on 
my side, after all? I wonder 
if those fortunate people realise 
the magnitude of their good 
fortune? If they have always 
lived in the country they prob- 
ably take their good luck as a 
matter of course. I think this 
may be a similar case to that 
full-sized bath business I have 
already alluded to so delicately. 
Do people who have always 
possessed a full-sized bath stand 
up and eulogise the thing every 
time they see it and sing loud 
peans of thanks and praise ? 
No. They do not. But I do! 
And do people who know noth- 
ing of the horrors of a dingy 
town flat and who have always 
lived in a country house—do 
they, I ask, wake up each 
morning with the feeling, with 
the sure knowledge, with the 
exciting and delicious convic- 
tion that they have fallen heir 
to a great fortune? Do they 
spring out of bed and thrust 
their heads out of window and 
astound all the birds in the 
garden with three ringing 
cheers? Do they drag their 
wives out of bed to stop them 
wasting in mere sleep another 
minute of a day so precious ? 
I doubt it. But I have gloried 
in the perpetration of such 
goings-on as these for the last 
three weeks, which is the length 
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of time I have lived in my 
house in the country. And I 
hope and pray and anticipate 
that the spirit will continue 
to move me to make an ass of 
myself like that as long as the 
gods allow me to go on living 
here. For I, at last, am 
happy. 

Through all my past life I 
have never really cared whether 
I went on or not with the poor 
business of living. But, now, 
it would break my heart to 
stop. I should be vexed and 
disappointed if I died now. I 
want to go on living, for a 
multitude of good reasons. 
They seem good reasons, at 
least, to me. For instance, 
there are two big cherry trees 
in my garden. They are a 
sight to see just now, because 
the frosts have turned them 
all red and yellow. But what 
a sight they will be in the early 
spring! And I desire to live 
until next blossom-time, so 
that I may see that sight. 
And I want to live until my 
cherries areripe. I like cherries, 
although the only ones I have 
eaten are the stale bruised 
kind you buy in the shops. 
I want to live until I can 
climb up my cherry trees and 
pick ripe cherries hot with 
the sun. 

So, if you like to laugh at 
me, you are welcome. 

This house is a joy, and I 
could write whole books about 
the fun and comfort of living 
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in it. But I think I may have 
said enough about the house 
already, so I will restrain my- 
self. But I simply must make 
mention of my range of out- 
buildings. I like the sound of 
that. It is not everyone who 
can boast a range of outbuild- 
ings. Oh! all ye dwellers in 
pokey little flats, think of it! 
A whole range of outbuildings 
in addition to a whole house ! 

First, I have a proud out- 
building fit to stable four horses 
or two motor-cars; and my 
joy in this noble building is not 
diminished one jot or tittle by 
the knowledge that it now 
houses neither horses nor motor- 
cars, but merely my wife’s 
bicycle. 

The next house in my range 
of outbuildings is the garden 
shed. This is a less imposing 
edifice than my stable, but it 
has a much nicer smell. Also 
it has a work-bench; and a 
work-bench, with a vice on it 
and a chest full of carpenters’ 
tools underneath, is something 
for which my soul has long 
thirsted. One of these days I 
may be able to afford the 
vice, and perhaps the car- 
penters’ tools as well—but I 
actually do own a work-bench 
at last! And I have already 
bought a set of gardener’s tools. 
At least, I have bought some 
garden tools—notably a pair 
of edging-shears. This latter 
article looks like extravagance, 
and it was certainly a mistake. 
I am not sure if the mistake 
was mine or my man Aaron’s. 
It was my man Aaron who de- 
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clared, ‘‘We must ’ave some 
tools, maister. I’ve got me 
old spade and a little old fork, 
but you'll ’ave to buy a dutch 
hoe and a rake and one of they 
grass mowers. The rest we 
can go on without, I reckon, 
till you feels you can afford for 
to buy ’em like. Only, if we’re 
going to go and keep the place 
tidy we do need a pair of 
’edging-shears.” 

So I ordered the tools, in- 
cluding a pair of edging-shears. 
And when they arrived Aaron 
said, ‘“ That’s a pity like, 
maister, you've gone and bo’t 
these, ’ere edging-shears. I 
won’t say but what they won’t 
come in useful for cropping the 
grass off the side of they 
paths ; but what I as’t you for 
was a pair of shears for trim- 
ming all they gert old box and 
> olly > edg es.”’ 

I fear Aaron will have to 
wait for his hedging - shears 
until I can sell this story. In 
the meantime I think no great 
harm is done. We will let the 
hedges grow; and, after all, 
if I had not bought those 
edging -shears, Aaron would 
have to stoop to cut the lawn 
edges. And Aaron is seventy- 
two and crippled with rheu- 
matics. 

My man Aaron, by the way, 
I acquired with my house and 
grounds. Thomas threw him 
in with the rest of the place. 
Said Thomas, “I found the 
old man here when I came. 
He makes himself as useful as 
he can about the place; but 
he can’t do a day’s digging, of 
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course, or any real work any 
more. Aaron’s been working 
on the land since he was eight, 
as he’ll soon tell you if your 
ideas about the garden don’t 
agree with his. He’s worked 
hard for over sixty years, and 
now he’s worked out. But 
he’s only got his old age pen- 
sion and this job to keep him 
going, so one feels one ought to 
help him.” 

One feels one ought; and I 
intend to do so—as long as I 
can. But I fear I am rather 
a broken reed for poor Aaron 
to have to lean on in his old 
age. I find myself at times 
envying him the pension he 
receives from his grateful coun- 
try, and I am very glad to 
find England thinks she can 
afford to help me with the job 
of providing for a man who 
must have helped to provide 
England with some thousands 
of tons of foodstuffs in his 
time. 

All this talk of Aaron nearly 
made me forget the remaining 
outbuilding, which is, I think, 
the most comforting of all my 
new possessions. It is my 
coal-shed. In Bloomsbury, the 
only place to store coal was a 
box in my bedroom. I bought 
the coal from a gentleman 
who ranged the streets with a 
horse and chariot and cried 
his wares with a beautiful 
resonance in his voice. He was 


a nice man, and he cheerfully 
carried my coal up seven flights 
of stairs without extra charge. 
But he would not sell coal in 
And half 


less than half cwts. 
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a cwt. in my coal-box meant 
that I could not shut its lid. 
So the coal dust frequently 
got into my bed. Conceive, 
therefore, if you can, the extent 
of my pride and glory now I 
own a Goal-shed whose door will 
shut on ten tons. There are 
not ten tons in it, yet; but my 
soul is sick of miserable half 
cwts. So I have gone a mucker 
on a ton of house coal and a 
ton of kitchen coal and a half 
ton of anthracite and two 
whole tons, by gum ! of crushed 
coke. And when I have time 
I intend to add to even this 
princely, this imperial collec- 
tion of fuel; for I have marked 
down for destruction an apple- 
tree which is dying of senile 
decay in my otherwise sound 
orchard, so that, when Christ- 
mas comes, although we may 
only be able to afford a small 
turkey, we shall most certainly 
have a thundering great Yule 
log. 

I have just received a letter 
from a friend in town. He 
wrote it, obviously during office 
hours, from an address in 
Fleet Street. He congratulates 
me (sarcastically, I fear) on 
attaining the status of a ‘ coun- 
try gentleman.’ He hopes I 
will be happy, and says he 
would rather die himself than 
vegetate in the country. He 
adds, “Don’t go potty over 
dahlias and delphiniums and 
such muck. That gardening 
business is insidious. You start, 
thinking you'll grow just a 
few flowers, and the first thing 
you know it’s got you and 
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youre no good for anything 
else.” 

This is alarming information 
and I must beware, for it 
would never do if my hand 
lost what cunning it may have 
with a pen, owing to over- 
much manipulation of my dutch 
hoe. And there are hundreds 
of flowers now blooming in my 
garden, which Aaron assures 
me are the insidious dahlia, no 
less! What is more, the things 
demand immediate attention, 
for Aaron says, “ We must dig 
they up afore the frostes do 
gaggle ’°em. Yes. Yes.” 

Thus I am in an awkward 
pickle. I think the best thing 
I can do is to let Herself and 
Aaron cherish the dahlias, the 
delphiniums, the roses and all 
other such insidious muck as 
may be lurking in my garden ; 


while I, in spite of my friend’s 
warning, will conduct my own 
labours with the dutch hoe 
and the spade in the kitchen 


garden. There I feel I ought 
to be fairly safe amongst the 
unequivocal cabbages and 
honest parsnips. Surely I can 
rely on the leeks not to lure 
me from my muse? I am not 
quite sure, though, for once 
upon a time I found that fork- 
ing up potatoes was the most 
Satisfying and insidious job I 
had ever done. It was, un- 
doubtedly. Forking up those 
potatoes was a work which 
completely satisfied my soul. 
And I say this who, in my 
time, have dug up nuggets of 
virgin gold. So I must beware 
even of my kitchen garden, 
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for, whatever my friend says, 
I will dig in the earth. There 
is nothing like it for working 
off the mental irritation and 
surplus physical energy which 
accrues when one has been 
sitting in a chair for hours 
and hours and hours, racking 
one’s brain in vain for such 
elusive things as apt words 
and telling phrases. All I 
could do in Bloomsbury, when 
such symptoms oppressed me, 
was to walk them off in the 
streets, and, with this as the 
only alternative, I preferred 
to put up with the symptoms. 
But here, when I get an attack 
of the jumps, or what Herself 
calls ‘‘ one of your beastly fits 
of temper,” I can work it off 
nicely by rushing out and 
digging up some tons of garden 
soil, or by earthing up a few 
rows of celery or something. 
After wringing words from one’s 
sweating soul all day, it feels 
good to perspire all over for a 
change. 

I find I am more fortunate 
in my neighbours in Tenderten 
than I was in St Pancras. For 
one thing, I have only two 
neighbours. One of them is 
True Thomas in his Hall, three 
long bow-shots from my front 
windows. He does not keep 
gramophones or parrots, and 
his dogs and children are well 
trained and quiet. As my 
nearest neighbour, he and his 
are not a source of irritation ; 
but he is the source of baskets 
of fruits and vegetables and 
much kindness. He has no 
radio; but the goodwill that 
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radiates from his house is so 
powerful that its warmth can 
be felt by a receptive heart at 
a range of eight hundred yards. 

My remaining neighbour is 
the gentleman known as Old 
Hodben, who farms those por- 
tions of the valley adjoining 
True Thomas’s park. I know 
nothing of farming, but I should 
judge Mr Hodben does. I 
would not say he cultivates 
his fields, but that he manicures 
them. And from all appear- 
ance, including his own, he 
makes this cherishing process 
pay He is a crusty old 
gentleman, who restrains him- 
self with difficulty from shoot- 
ing any ‘ foreigners’ he catches 
trespassing upon his land. The 
first time I met him he wanted 
to shoot me, and, I think, 
would have done so if my wife 
had not intervened. The artful 
jade then succeeded in in- 
gratiating herself with Mr Hod- 
ben to such an extent that he 
gave us the freedom of his 
meadows and pastures, his pad- 
dock and orchard and his house 
and farmyard, on condition 
that we shut all and every gate 
we opened. 

Mr Hodben also agreed to 
sell us milk, but here he grossly 
deceived us, for the quart of 
stuff he sends us daily is not 
like any alleged milk I have 
ever seen. It has quite the 
wrong colour, consistency and 
flavour. It is not blue at all, 
but has a pronounced yellow 
tinge, while, floating inches 
thick on the top of it, is a 
strange, viscid, clotted sub- 
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stance, which must be some 
adulteration, because I have 
never seen anything like it, 
even on the most expensive 
London milk. However, it 
would never do to put the old 
gentleman’s back up, 80 we 
have not yet registered any 
complaint. And strangely 
enough this yellowish stuff goes 
beautifully with tea and coffee. 
It is even a pleasure to drink it 
neat. 

Yesterday, I regret to say, 
I caught Mr Hodben making 
surreptitious gifts to my wife. 
He was depositing at our back 
door two immense sacks of 
potatoes. To make things 
worse, he replied to my re- 
monstrances with words of most 
Bolshevistic significance. Said 
he, “ Yes, yes. There’s sixty 
tons of British Queens lying 
about all over the place, not 
worth the picking up hardly. 
Tis the dry summer. And a 
man can’t afford to pay five 
shillings income tax and buy 
fertilisers. I've got a mort of 
them rallicky old King Ed- 
wards, too. She’s welcome to 
"em, surely.” All of which 
sounds suspiciously seditious, 
especially that rallicky bit. 
But I may be wrong. I must 
remember I now sojourn in a 
country where they call a 
little field a pykle, a sheep a 
hogget and me a foreigner. 

Talking of milk and potatoes 
reminds me that for the past 
five years I have seldom eaten 
a vegetable that had any but 
a Shop-worn taste. But every- 
thing I had for my lunch to-day 
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came off my own estate or 
demesne, and was decidedly 
worth eating. My estate is 
one hundred and ten paces 
wide, one hundred and seventy 
long (not counting my pykle 
and orchard), and the month 
is October. But I had mush- 
rooms on toast (by Jove! I 
forgot the toast. It probably 
came from Canada), a chicken, 
some roasted British Queens, 
a salad of lettuce, beetroot 
and chives, some raspberries 
and cream and a stick of 
celery to top off with. Also I 
drank cider, brewed by Thomas 
from apples grown in my 
orchard. I enjoyed my lunch. 
And presently I am going out 
to hoe my rose-beds, chop up 
a barrow-load of firewood, 
work the pump for twenty 
minutes, earth up four rows 
of leeks, sweep the fallen leaves 
from the paths and start a 
big bonfire. After which I 
confidently expect to be look- 
ing forward to enjoying my 
dinner, for which Herself in- 
forms me this will be the bill 
of fare: “Chicken and celery 
soup; fried trout and bacon 
(if Thomas has luck this after- 
noon and does not forget to 
bring them); roast pheasant 
(or partridges, if you like. 
Thomas will keep on sending 
them) ; potato fritters; some 
of those Siberian cabbage tops 
(Aaron showed me how you 
ought to cook them); apple 
tart and cream (I skimmed 
about a pint off this morning’s 
milk); then celery and that 
cheese Old Hodben sent us; 
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and for dessert there are those 
lovely pears we found in the 
attic. Then hazel nuts (if 
youll go out and pick me 
some); and I’m ashamed to 
give the Thomases their own 
cider again, but it’s all we’ve 
got, so it’s a mercy they like 
it.” 

Well, there it is. I know 
very well I could buy a better 
sounding dinner than _ that 
at any Ritz-Metropole. But 
would the cabbage, for ex- 
ample, have been gathered this 
morning with the dew still 
wet upon it? It would not. 
And it is such little things as 
that which make such a big 
difference. One big difference 
they have made on me, for 
instance, is an increase in my 
weight by five pounds in three 
weeks, coupled with the com- 
plete disappearance of a pro- 
nounced protuberance on my 
front elevation just above the 
waist-belt. 

It was Schopenhauer who 
said that the human intelli- 
gence is unfitted ... 

I must apologise. Since I 
wrote the word ‘ unfitted’ an 
interval of at least an hour has 
elapsed, and I find I have for- 
gotten what it was I was going 
to say about what Schopen- 
hauer said. This may or may 
not be a pity, but it is certainly 
not my fault. The birds are 
to blame, and Thomas was 
right. If I hope to do any 
work here I see I must board 
up my study window, or billet 
a pride of cats upon my lawn. 

It was the Commander-in- 
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Chief who first distracted my 
attention from Schopenhauer 
and attracted it to himself. 
He did it with ease. The 
C.-in-C. is a cock robin, a 
very important and peppery 
old gentleman who thinks he 
is boss of the garden. I think 
he must have just awakened 
from his afternoon siesta when 
he discovered that gang of 
communistic sparrows desecrat- 
ing his lawn. At any rate, I 
know he felt outraged because 
of the flow of invective and 
vituperation which caught my 
delighted ear. I looked up in 
time to see him set about those 
sparrows and sweep them off 
the face of the earth into the 
ewigkett. He made a neat, 
quick job of it, too, and Lord 
Roberts himself could hardly 
have done better. Then the 
C.-in-C. flew to my window-sill 
and posed there with his chest 
out. But even the greatest of 
us can be quite human, and 
the C.-in-C. proved it then by 
deliberately winking at me with 
his bright eye. So I offered 
him a crumb of cake. He 
spurned it. He said “ Pah!” 
and flew off, and, dragging 
@ worm from its hole, he 


butchered the thing before my 
eyes. 


And his manner as he 


I had planned to complete 
this work in two sections, but 
I am now forced to include a 
third section, because I was 
interrupted by my wife in the 
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ate it made it very clear to me 

that cake is the food of weak- 
lings, while he-robins from the 
wild wide-open spaces eat red 
meat only, with lots of blood 
in it. After which, I regret to 
state, a lady blackbird flew, 
with squeals, at the C.-in-C. 
and chased him out of his 
garden. 

I was returning with a sigh 
to Schopenhauer when my lawn 
was suddenly invaded by a 
drift of tiny birds with long 
tails and black heads. I do 
not know what these birds are 
called, nor do I greatly care, 
but it may help anyone inter- 
ested in nomenclature to recog- 
nise the breed if I state that 
they all make up their faces 
in the manner affected by 
the late lamented White-eyed 
Kaffir, Chirgwin. Like Chirg- 
win, too, these little birds are 
born clowns. They are also 
skilled acrobats, who run about 
on twigs waving in the wind 
and delight in standing on 
their heads. This looks a 
much more difficult thing to 
do than walking along a mere 
tight-rope. In any case, I defy 
anyone to bother about Teu- 
tonic philosophies while a 
troupe of these little birds is 
performing in his garden. 








middle of Section II. with the 
news that a dilapidated clump 
of what I supposed to be dwarf 
sunflowers was in fact a flourish- 
ing patch of globe artichokes. 
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I dote on artichokes, so I went 
out into the garden to inspect 
the treasure trove. And I must 
have become seriously involved 
in important affairs there, be- 
cause I know we found those 
artichokes nearly one week 
ago and I have not written 
a word since. Worst of all, I 
have clean forgotten what I 
was writing about. And, for 
me, this is an extremely serious 
matter. I live solely by my 
pen. I must write or starve. 


I see I shall have to take hold 
of myself. 


I must make a 
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serious and determined effort 
and concentrate on my work. 
I must make this Section ITI. 
a long and brilliant disquisition 
on the stimulating effect on 
the artistic and creative mind 
of a quiet and simple life in 
the country. The wind is 
going round into the east; the 
barometer is rising and the sky 
is cloudless and clear as a bell. 
All this means a frost to-night, 
and if we get a hard one... 

I will just go out and dig up 
those dahlias before it gets 
a 
















TEN years have elapsed since 
Japan suffered from the greatest 
earthquake ever known, in 
which Yokohama was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The inhabitants of Yoko- 
hama numbered some 820,000 
all told. There were roughly 
3000 British, Americans, French, 
Germans, Spaniards, Italians, 
Scandinavians and a few other 
nationalities; probably over, 
rather than under, 2000 Rus- 
sians as well, mostly refugees 
from their own country, a 
large influx having taken place 
after the revolution, and about 
4000 Chinese. 

Many fine buildings in the 
settlement were of granite, or 
of brick, and a few of concrete. 
These were the banks, insur- 
ance offices, merchants’ prem- 
ises with warehouses, hotels, 
clubs and first-rate shops that 
catered for the residents and 
the tourists. Some of the 
buildings were three and four- 
story high, but others, old 
buildings of wood, or clap- 
board and plaster, were one or 
two- storied erections. The 
Chinese and Japanese quarters 
were, generally, of wooden con- 
struction. 

The Bund was perhaps the 
best road at the time. It ran 
along the sea-front from the 
Customs to the Creek. It was 
a broad road with side-walks, 
and on the sea side there was 
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a strip of green. On the other 
side were some of the best 
buildings. 

The earthquake occurred at 
two minutes before noon, at 
the moment when practically 
everyone was looking forward 
to closing down for the Satur- 
day afternoon holiday. My 
wife and my little daughter 
were away at Kamakura. I 
purposed to join them during 
the afternoon and bring them 
back with me on the Monday 
morning. 

Meantime I intended to enter- 
tain to lunch an old friend of 
my Grammar School days, who 
would be leaving during the 
afternoon for Kobe (300 odd 
miles distant), en route for 
England via Suez. 

My office, like most others, 
closed at noon, and perhaps a 
quarter of an hour before that 
time I left, as I wished to 
make a small purchase and 
then go with my friend to the 
United Club for a cocktail, 
where he could bid ‘ au revoir ’ 
to the friends he had made 
during his stay. After that 
we proposed to take ‘ tiffin’ in 
my house on the Bluff. 

We had turned into the 
Bund, and were just in front 
of the Club when the horror 


came. ... 

It was a bolt out of the 
blue. 
feet. 


We were thrown off our 
I fell on my knees, my 
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friend on his back; there was 
a horrible rumbling under the 
ground, and a terrible rending 
and tearing sound above us. 

I could see the portico of 
the Club falling—collapsing— 
sliding to earth. Tall columns 
were crashing down; walls, at 
first intact, with the windows 
in them and the glass still per- 
fect, bulged, leaned outwards, 
and then fell to the ground, 
which was rising. The sides 
of buildings thus coming down 
seemed to hang in the air as 
if suspended by invisible 
threads. We scrambled to our 
feet and ran... . 

We ran instinctively from 
the falling masonry towards 
the sea, across the roadway. 
I have said we ran, but it was 
more of a scramble; for we 
were thrown down to our knees, 
got up again, took a few steps 
and were down and up again ; 
we could not move fast enough. 
It was a series of rushes and 
plunges as the ground shook 
and trembled beneath us. 

A wave of falling bricks and 
mortar, stones and tiles (most 
of the roofs in Japan consist 
of heavy baked tiles) caught 
me around the knees, and I 
was ‘washed’ forward as by 
the crest of a mountain of 
water. I fell in a sitting posi- 
tion even as I progressed, and 
glided farther in this fashion 
before I was thrown sideways 
on to my back just at the 
edge of the wall of the Bund 
towards the sea. 

I was battered and bruised. 
My topee had gone and my 
head was badly cut open. 
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Though I was in a cloud of 
dust, I could see how my 
friend was being engulfed by 
the débris which had swept 
us both onward. The shock, 
my anxiety for my friend, I 
know not what, made me in- 
sensible to any pain for the 
moment. The blood was pour- 
ing down my face, and the 
dust was choking me; but 
I found myself, somehow, help- 
ing him to free himself, and I 
saw how his face had been 
battered. 

There had been no warn- 
ing of a quake. Usually 
at such a time there is a 
very close and still atmosphere. 
Birds and insects are mute, 
dumb beasts cower, belly to 
the ground; there is an un- 
earthly silence and a tension 
is felt that warns those with 
knowledge what to expect. 
All this had been lacking. 

Even as I stooped over my 
friend I could hear heartrending 
screams. Also, in the same 
instant, there was a roar; for, 
as the buildings crashed, fire 
had broken out. Without an 
interval of time, too, a wind 
of typhoon force now raged, 
luckily for my friend and my- 
self, from seawards. The wind 
blew the fire to a blast-furnace- 
like intensity. It all seemed to 
occur at once; for I had not 
been able to help my friend 
before these new horrors were 
upon us. 

He had managed to get his 
head free and was feverishly 
endeavouring to extricate him- 
self from the mass of débris 
that pinned him down. At 
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last, with my help, he could 
move. His clothes were in 
ribbons, and, despite the dirt 
which covered him, I could see 
how he had been gashed. 

The ground was still weaving 
about, and then, or before, the 
sea wall collapsed. When I 
was next conscious of anything 
at all I found myself standing 
in the sea with my friend be- 
side me with the water up to 
our thighs. We were splashing 
water over our heads. The 
salt water stung, but the smart- 
ing seemed to bring back a 
more conscious state; I was 
aware of bruises, aches and 
pains, and with my fingers I 
could feel a very nasty scalp 
wound from back to front. 

We were by no means alone, 
although up till now we had 
not been aware of anyone else. 
Some had taken refuge in the 
sea from the falling débris and 
the fire; others had been 
thrown into the sea by the 
earthquake shocks. 

In front of us, on the other 
side of the Bund, there was a 
wall of fire. The flames soared 
high, and, blown into an ever 
fiercer heat by the wind, we, 
though on the windward side 
and in the water, could feel it, 
and had to go deeper until we 
were immersed up to our chests. 
And as the flames, dust, flying 
sparks and even whole burning 
lumps whirled on us, seemingly 
doing the impossible as they 
flew against the wind, we 
ducked our heads and crouched 
down with our noses at water 
level. 

Then came a huge wave—a 


tidal wave—that threw us off 
our feet, and we were a strug- 
gling mass of humanity, threat- 
ened with death in every 
direction. 

I was thrown shorewards, 
and soon found my feet. Some 
lost their lives in deep water, as 
they were unable to swim, and, 
I fear, others were trampled 
underfoot and drowned within 
but a few yards of solid 
land. The land, however, was 
not so solid; for whilst 
we looked we could see it 
weaving and waving, rising and 
falling, shivering and quaking, 
as if it were a viscous liquid 
stirred from beneath. 

The tidal wave had separ- 
ated me from my friend, but 
it seems I shouted something to 
him which he could not hear, 
and waved my hand westwards 
or towards the Bluff, and he 
understood we were to make 
our way in that direction. 

I stand just over six feet 
high, and over-towered most, if 
not all, of the people around 
me; the Japanese are small, 
and there did not happen to be 
another tall foreigner at that 
spot. Thus my friend was able 
to pick me out and make his 
way to my side. We continued, 
slowly, to force our way west- 
wards. 

My hair was plastered down 
on my head with the sea water 
and blood. I was in a bad 
condition, and only able to 
keep going because of the duck- 
ing beneath the water, which 
refreshed me somewhat, and 
because of the need to get 
away from the heat and the 
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switling, burning débris. As 
we made our way along we 
could hear renewed screaming 
from eastwards, where, aS we 
learned later, the oil tanks at 
Hiranuma, to the east of the 
settlement, had burst, and the 
sea was aflame—oil and petrol 
were burning on top of the 
water. We _ recognised the 
smothering smell as a shift of 
the wind brought it to us. 
The screams were of those en- 
trapped by a ring of fire. 
They were paddling frantically 
with their hands to prevent 
the oil and petrol from en- 
gulfing them. 

Whilst my friend and I are 
making our slow and tortuous 
way westwards—in the sea— 
along the water-front of the 
Bund, let us take note of what 
others are enduring or how 
they perish. 

The fate of some is too 
shocking to describe; and 
again what happened to others 
is mercifully hidden from us, 
their story being known only 
when, many days later, Yoko- 
hama had been burned out to a 
white ash-heap and the facts 
could be gathered. 

In front of us, but still to- 
wards the west, there had stood 
the Grand Hotel, a fine four- 
story building with a sub-base- 
ment portion. It was con- 
structed of glazed bricks, iron 
and concrete, with much glass 
frontage. 

The hotel was crowded with 
people ; for, although a goodly 
number had left for the Empress 
and other outgoing steamers, 
many had turned into the 
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hotel for lunch or to take a 
cocktail at the bar. It is said 
that quite forty were in the 
dining-room just beginning 
their meal when the quake 
occurred. 

The first shock caused the 
upper stories of the hotel to 
collapse. The garage in the 
sub-basement, and the barber’s 
shop there, burst into flames. 
In falling, the débris pinned 
in the people on the ground 
floor, and they were hemmed 
round by fire. Servants, ‘boy’ 
waiters, the office staff, those 
in the bar and lounge and 
those in the dining-room, were 
trapped. There was no escape. 
Fugitives in the water opposite 
could see the guests as they 
raced round madly in the 
dining-room, could hear the 
screams from those in the rear 
of the hotel. Of all those who 
were in the Grand Hotel at 
noon that day, very, very few 
escaped. 

Amidst the noise—the crack- 
ling, hissing, roaring from the 
sea of fire, in which there was 
a steady succession of explo- 
sions—I somehow noticed a 
lady beside me. She was naked, 
and was one of the very few 
who escaped out of the Grand 
Hotel. She had been taking a 
bath on the second floor, and 
when the building crashed had 
fallen with it—inside the bath 
—and, still inside the bath, 
had skated some way on a 
wave of débris before she was 
thrown out and then jumped 
into the sea. 

Actually I have no recollec- 
tion of this; but it seems I 
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must have given the lady my 
coat, and in the pockets were 
my wallet—with a fair sum of 
money in it—my card-case, 
some letters and other things. 
The coat and its contents 
were returned to me some weeks 
later. The money I donated to 
Earthquake relief funds. 

In Water Street—behind the 
Bund—was the large building 
of the International Banking 
Corporation (now National City 
Bank). A number of the em- 
ployees of the bank, including 
at least one very good friend of 
mine, an American, had gone 
into the bank’s strong-room, 
believing it would be a safe 
refuge. All were incinerated 
inside the vault. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank 
at the east of the settlement was 
a first-rate structure supposed 
to be fireproof and earthquake 
proof. It was built of massive 
stone, and the windows were 
fitted with fireproof shutters 
that, ordinarily, could be 
dropped in a second. The 
door was of heavy bronze, and 
at this door a commissionaire 
stood ready to close it at noon. 

The building was thrown 
askew and the shutters failed 
to act. The door swung to 
and could not be opened again. 
The employees, and clients who 
had been transacting business 
in the bank, were trapped 
inside. When the building 
came to be examined, the sight 
was such that even the most 
hardened shrank from entering : 
the huddled mass of bodies 
crushed up against the bronze 
door, which had been almost 
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red-hot, was too much for even 
the army folk at first. What 
it was like I must leave to be 
imagined, for it would be too 
harrowing to repeat the de- 
scription given me at first- 
hand by one who saw it all— 
an official of the bank who 
was compelled to stand by; 
for willingly no one would 
have done so. 

There were many acts done 
that day that deserve to be 
recorded in letters of gold 
studded with diamonds. I 
mention only one or two, and 
give a hint as regards others. 
It is heartrending to dwell on 
details. 

There was the case of F 
A An old resident of 
Yokohama to whom every turn 
and twist of the place was 
known, he knew where safety 
would lie; and great sports- 
man aS he was—an intrepid 
yachtsman among other things 
—he was not one to lose his 
head, no matter what hap- 
pened. He would be true as 
steel, and so he proved him- 
self. 

He gave his staff instructions 
how to run, and hastened them 
off. Most of them escaped to 
tell the tale, but, for himself, he 
deemed it his duty to stand by 
a friend who was with him, old 
Doctor W——,, who was lame, 
too, and could not make haste 
even though delay meant death. 
F A was seen helping 
the doctor along, and in the 
end he was found with his 
arms around him, his body 
shielding him in death; they 
were charred corpses, recognis- 
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able only by the metallic effects 
they had carried. 

Fellow clerks stood together 
until the last, or left only when 
they were themselves being 
burned. Some helped others to 
escape and were caught by thus 
helping. Some severed, with 
penknives, the hands or feet 
of friends, freeing them from 
burning beams that pinned 
them down. A man would 
bring another out of a veri- 
table furnace of fire—God alone 
knows how—both of them so 
singed and burned that it was 
a marvel how they survived 
at all. Unfortunately some 
died even after they escaped 
from that hell. 

How many lost their lives 
because of their devotion to 
others cannot be told. Men 


plunged into burning houses 


and rescued wives, children, 
or, a8 in the case of the 
Consul of ——, perished with 
them; and those would be 
the ones who would have it 
so rather than live... . 

Let us turn to a brighter 
side and learn what happened 
at the pier, where the stately 
Empress had cleared the visi- 
tors from her decks and was 
ready to sail at noon precisely. 

All but a single hawser 
at the bow and another at 
the stern had been cast off; 
there remained but the two 
ropes to be thrown off the 
bollards on the pier and the 
vessel would glide off into the 
shimmering blue of the ocean, 
not to stop until she reached 
Vancouver nine days later. 
One gangway remained to be 
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lowered, and that was being 
done when the crash 
came. 

The pier was wrecked and 
partly slid into the water. 
People were thrown between 
the ship’s side and the wreckage 
of the pier and were crushed ; 
for the vessel was lifted, shaken 
and moved by the earthquake 
shocks as if it were a toy boat. 
The hawsers snapped like pack- 
threads. The city was in 
flames, and there was fire on 
the water to the east over by 
Hiranuma. 

As quickly as could be, 
people were helped on board 
without any thought of what 
was to follow; the fire was 
spreading along the pier rapidly 
—eating into the wind. 

It was decided to steam 
out into the bay—or out to 
sea—when it was discovered 
that the hawser astern had 
fouled the propellers. Men 
dived overboard, but what 
could they do in time, if they 
could do anything at all? 

The ship was adrift... . 

There were plenty of other 
vessels close by, but they also 
were in difficulties. Some had 
no steam up and could not 
move. All had been lifted and 
shaken by the shocks and were 
helpless. 

Came the tidal wave, and 
any ship that had remained 
fast tore loose. The quay sheds 
were ablaze, and burning débris 
was falling on to the deck 
awnings of the Empress. 

The captain, the officers and 
the crew stood to their posts. 
The fires that threatened 
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aboard were dealt with. The 
siren was blaring out the 8.0.8. 


message, signal flags were 
hoisted indicating ‘Out of 
control, tow wanted,” and 


flag-wagging was being done 
Saying, “ Propellers fouled, re- 
quire towing’; but who could 
answer, who could help, to 
Save a thousand lives ? 

The rescuer came. He was a 
Dutchman. All honour to him. 

The tanker Jris had arrived 
in Yokohama the day before 
with a full load of petrol 
aboard. She was to discharge 
her cargo into the tanks on the 
east—at Hiranuma—where the 
oil stations were, and especially 
that of the Rising Sun Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd.—the Shell Co.’s 
organisation in Japan. The 
vessel had been held up, and 
in view of the dangerous nature 
of the cargo had to remain out- 
side the harbour proper—outside 
the breakwater—but even out 
there burning débris was falling 
on to the decks. 

The Iris was a motor ship, 
and could be started up with- 
out delay. 

Captain Koenig noted the 
Empress’s siren of distress and 
read her flag signals. 

But how could he, with a 
full load of petrol, venture in 
towards the flames—go farther 
in among that burning shower 
of débris—into where the pier, 
the sheds, the cargo on the 
quaysides were ablaze ? 

Nevertheless Captain Koenig 
decided that as no one else could 
afford the Empress the help she 
needed, he would go. 


The Iris went in. Captain 
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Koenig towed the Empress 
out into the bay, where she 
dropped anchor in safety; and 
then moved farther away so as 
to be no danger to her, but 
ready to help again in case of 
need. The story must be told 
in full. 

It has been my privilege, and 
I use that word by choice, to 
have been in the company of 
Captain Koenig on some few 
occasions, and I heard the 
story, cut short as he would 
do it, making light of what he 
did, from his own lips. I 
repeat it now in the same way 
as a relief from the otherwise 
sad story I have to tell. 

The captain has been decor- 
ated for his bravery, courage 
and daring, by his queen—the 
Queen of Holland—honoured by 
Lloyds, by the British Govern- 
ment, by the company he 
served, whether you think of 
it as the Royal Dutch Shell 
Co., the Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leum Co., the Rising Sun Co., 
or by whatever branch or name 
the Shell Co. may be known. 

He has been honoured by 
the city of Yokohama, by those 
whom he rescued, by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamship Co.— 
by everyone, in short, who had 
reason to recognise his services 
and his heroism. 

I take no backward place in 
my high esteem of the skipper, 
not only for what he did then, 
but also for what he is every 
day. I know he will recognise 
the underlying praise in my 
way of telling his story, but... 
let us come to the story itself. 

“Vell,” said the captain, 
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“vot could I do? Dere vas 
de Empress and dere ve vos! 
Dere vos der signal ‘ ve vants 
a tow,’ and dere ve vere and 
by golly ve could tow her—so 
vot you tink—ve goes to tow 
her. 

“Dem engineer he comes to 
me und he says dem firemen 
vos not go in dere. By Gar, I 
says, taking my leedle revolfer 
out of de drawer—dey no go 
in—vell ve see. 

“Put dem engineer he vos a 
goot man—yes ! 

“ *No, no, kapitain,’ he says, 
‘ve no vants dem revolfer— 
you say go, yes—den ve goes 
—ve no vants dem revolfer— 
I hof a good schpanner’... 
so dem dom firemen goes to 
vork !” 

(I may mention that the 
firemen of the Iris were Chinese, 
who were scared of their lives, 
and well they might be; for 
the bare idea of going in 
towards the flames with a full 
load of PETROL on board was 
terrifying; and the more so 
as, owing to the heat, gas was 
escaping from the tanks through 
the ventilating valves. Well 
they knew the danger one 
single spark might mean.) 

“ Vell—den nexd der vos de 
signal from de engine-room all 
reaty, und so ve goes ahead mit 
der signal flying ‘I am coming 
to tow you,’ unt ve gets de 
pest hawser reaty.” 

“Were you not afraid of 
blowing up or of any accident, 
captain ?’’ someone—perhaps 
myself—asked. 

“Der vos no time to pe 
afraid, unt vot can ve do... 
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dere vos de Empress—dere ve 
vos—unt by Gar ve goes to 
tow dem Empress and dot vos 
all. Explos-ion! ... vell, I 
tells you dere vos no time to 
pe afraid. If ve vos unlucky, 
unt if der vos an explos-ion, 
der vos no time to pe afraid. 
It vos ‘ pouff’ unt no time to 
pe afraid, I tells you, if dere 
vos de explos-ion. So vell ve 
pulls der Empress out. 

“Den aftervards I gets der 
cable to come home... .” 

The captain omitted much, 
but we subsequently got that 
from those he rescued. It need 
not be repeated here. 

** Vell, I tink I get der sack 
—der bullet —der kick - out. 
Come home... like a pas- 
senger . . . dot means der bag, 
put I don’t care. Ve pull dem 
Empress out unt by Gar vot 
dey do in der Kompany... 
I don’t care. 

** Vell, ven I comes to Hol- 
land der Queen she gives me 
der medal. Den der Kompany 
in Holland dey tells me ‘ goot, 
unt go to London vere you go 
to see Mr Lloyd unt der Kom- 
pany in London’... so I 
goes. 

“Den dey takes me to see 
Mr Skott of Mr Lloyd’s Kom- 
pany. Dot Sekretary of Mr 
Lloyd is a pig gentleman, I 
tells you. Der vos many 
peoples dere—unt dey shpeak 
unt say, ‘Goot, you go in unt 
pull dem Empress out,’ unt 
dey gifes me dis votch unt dis 
chain unt a purse mit der money 
in it, unt der Kompany gives 
me money, too—unt every- 
thing you know. .. . Den dey 
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asks me to make a shpeech, so 
I tells ’em, by Gar, joost like 
I shpeaks to you now. I 
says, ‘ Gentlemen, I tanks you. 
I tanks you very mooch.’ Put 
dey vos not let me shtop, but 
dey say, ‘Go on.’ So I says, 
‘Vell, gentlemen, it vos nud- 
dings. Dere vos de Empress 
unt ve tows him out. Now I 
know maype dere comes de 
trouble. Der Kompany say, 
by Gar, you no risk der Iris 
mit dem cargo to go unt pull 
out dem Empress. Der Mr 
Lloyd he say you no risk der 
Iris to pull out der Empress, 
put I know dere vos ferry many 
passengers on dem Empress 
boat, unt it looks joost like 
she vos in der fire. So ve 
goes to pull her out. Den I 
gets der telegram to come 
home, unt der Queen she gives 
me a medal and der Kompany 
to Holland say ... because 
der Queen gife me der medal 
und der Government say ‘ goot:’ 
... der Kompany dey must 
say ‘goot,’ too, unt no gife 
me der sack. Den Mr Lloyd 
he say ‘ goot,’ so der Kompany 
to London dey no can gife me 
der dirty kick-out ... unt 
now, gentlemen, vonce more I 
tank you very mooch.’ Der 
money I gifes to dem officers 
unt der crew... der votch 
unt der chain I keeps for 
myself ... unt den dey gifes 
me a pig, pig lunch unt der 
Number von at Lloyds of der 
Port vine, unt it vos goot, too, 
by Gar... .” 

After this fashion the captain 
of the Iris made light of his 
heroic deed. 
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Meantime I was making my 
way with my friend along the 
water-front, now wading, now 
swimming, until I came to the 
creek side towards where the 
foreshore had been reclaimed. 

Looking down the creek I 
could see nothing but a mass 
of flames in the water. The 
houses alongside, on the Moto- 
machi side, had fallen into the 
creek; many and many a 
person lost his life, smothered 


_or burned beneath the mass of 


glowing débris, which made 
the water boil on the top. 
Later a jelly-like mass of de- 
composed bodies had to be 
churned out of the creek by 
the backwash from the pro- 
pellers of tugs, to clear it. 

The iron bridge at the end 
had slipped, and offered little 
or no refuge. There was a 
smouldering ricksha upon it 
even then, and beyond on the 
reclaimed land was a crowd of 
people who had flown there 
from the burning city and from 
the Bluff. Of those who were 
on top of the Bluff many 
threw themselves down the 
steep and high bank, risking 
and finding broken limbs and 
death in the plunge to escape 
from the furnace that was 
raging behind them. On the 
Bluff itself, as elsewhere, the 
disaster was almost complete. 

Camp Hill was seen as a 
mass of flames. Away over 
the flaming city the Nakamura 
Bluff was another raging fire. 
The cemetery at the top of the 
hill had slipped into the ravine, 
and the opened graves, with 
the monuments, made a night- 
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mare of a heap. On other 
parts of the hills fires were 
burning in more isolated groups. 

My efforts were to get to 
my house on the Bluff, but they 
had to be abandoned. The re- 
claimed land, swamped by the 
tidal wave, was a patch of 
thick mud. Angry waves were 
throwing us, and those others 
who struggled along, against the 
boulders and blocks of stones 
that mark the shore towards 
Juniten. It had taken some 
hours to make our way thus 
far, and it was dusk ere we 
scrambled to shore and col- 
lapsed together before reach- 
ing the corner behind the Bluff 
short of Juniten proper. My 


aim now was to get on to the 
road towards Kamakura, where 
my wife and child were. 

I write of this as a con- 
sidered and decided thing. It 


was not. It was but instinct- 
ive flight from the furnace that 
was raging over there towards 
the settlement. (I had then 
no idea of the horrible fate of 
the native part of the city.) 

The flames eastwards, the 
burning oil on the water to- 
wards Hiranuma, the pall of 
smoke in that direction, drove 
me westwards; and thus I 
was on my way towards Kama- 
kura without mental effort or 
formed scheme. 

I sank down between two 
huge blocks of stone, trapped, 
without the energy to free 
myself. My friend had fallen 
across my feet, and I had not 
breath enough even to ask him 
to try to ease me; my feet 
and the lower part of my legs 
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were ‘asleep’ or numbed. 
There was a stream of people 
fleeing—we could almost feel 
them in the smoke cloud, and 
could see them when it lifted. 

After perhaps half an hour 
I recovered enough to shuffle 
my friend off my feet, and 
after perhaps another quarter 
of an hour to free myself from 
between the stone blocks. I had 
been protected by those stones ; 
he had been trampled on. The 
drenching we had suffered, the 
grimy water we had been in, the 
mud we had dragged ourselves 
through, and for my friend the 
trampling of muddy feet over 
his bleeding body, rendered 
us sights which under normal 
conditions would horrify any 
Sane person; but we were no 
worse than those around us, and 
dark was now falling. We had 
been clad in white duck suits. I 
had lost my topee, and so had my 
friend. I had, as I learned only 
afterwards, given my coat away. 
I, at any rate, had no money 
beyond some small change in 
my trousers pocket, but money 
did not interest anyone at that 
time—life and bare life only 
was our sole thought. It was 
growing chilly; for our exer- 
tions had made us perspire, 
and believe it or not, what 
with our struggles, and the 
heat from the burning city, we 
actually sweated in the water. 

Our eyesight was dim. But, 
although battered and injured 
and bruised, we were at least 
alive. 

There were many who lost 
more than life itself, and I do 
not mean their wealth, their 
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friends, wife, children or rela- 
tions. They had lost their 
reason. Some were temporarily 
insane, and this was perhaps a 
blessing. We were all to some 
extent supernormal, or, as I 
term it, ‘earthquake mad’ ; 
and I question even to-day 
whether those who were driven 
insane—who fell into such a 
state of idiocy as to have no 
further recollection of what they 
had gone through—and those 
who perished suddenly, were 
not those who were best off. 
Some such thought was even 
in my mind then, for I felt 
life at that moment as just 
one horror and nothing else. 
My pain, the sights around me 
—I dare not describe all; but 
I will just mention one Japanese 
mother carrying the headless 
trunk of her child in her arms 
—the crawling mass of the 
maimed as they clawed their way 
along ; and then the thought of 
my wife and child... . 

I struggled to my feet and 
knelt to help my friend, who 
had been unconscious for some 
time, it appears. 

Arm in arm—falling towards 
and away from each other— 
staggering — stumbling — we 
even fell headlong at times 
over some object—a body—a 
living person it might be— 
like two drunken sots we made 
some progress and neared 
Juniten corner. 

In a dream-like existence— 
semi-conscious only—we moved 
in the dark by slow and tortu- 
ous degrees towards Honmoku, 
the real first suburb out of 
Yokohama westwards. 
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The darkness was now and 
again lit up by some burning 
buildings, which but made the 
farther darkness more deep. 
A tramecar blazed in the road- 
way—there was rubbish smoul- 
dering, with what looked like 
imps from hell around, and the 
procession of fleeing refugees. 

We saw a Japanese police- 
man, hoarse with shouting, 
who waved us onward; there 
were flashes of things rather 
than real consciousness, a house 
which had collapsed and people 
wailing beside it; on and on 
until I felt death preferable to 
this calvary. 

Honmoku is a residential 
suburb, especially in the sum- 
mer-time. There are ‘ besso 
beach houses,’ as well as the 
more substantial buildings. 

This side of Yokohama was 
relatively—but only relatively 
—untouched by the earthquake; 
there were houses and huts still 
standing —askew maybe, but 
places of refuge, and, Samaritan- 
like, those who had been spared 
were doing what they could for 
those who had suffered worse. 

I can recall little of the 
early part of the night, but 
one thing I remember. There 
was a queue of people, and 
somehow I realised that they 
were around a well where 
WATER, FRESH WATER, DRINK- 
ING WATER, could be had, and 
I drank—it seemed after an 
eternity—from a well bucket, 
gallons of clear and cool water. 
Weeks later I discovered that 
this water was drawn from a 
well in which there was even 
then a dead body afloat; to me 
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it was veritable champagne or 
something even better. 

My friend was in a terrible 
state. I had, at times, I know, 
been a drag on his progress, 
but now he was a burden 
to me. 

I almost dragged him along. 
His toes would keep coming 
in contact with some obstacle 
and throw me down. I had 
no strength to lift him until 
I had rested, but he would 
perhaps stir and then together 
we would struggle to our knees 
and slowly, knocked over by 
others who stubbed their toes 
on our aching bodies, we got 
again to our feet and, with 
many a stumble and fall, re- 
sumed our snail’s progress to 
what we dared hope was safety. 

At last we fell, done up. It 
was ah open space, and we 
were out of the way of the 
passing throng. How long we 
remained there I have no means 
of checking; but the rest did 
us good. 

Stumbling onwards again we 
found daylight was stealing in. 
Between something like seven 
o'clock the previous evening 
and four o’clock the following 
morning we had covered some 
three miles from Yokohama 
towards Honmoku, or from 
noon until 4 A.M., sixteen hours, 
we had in all covered a full 
three miles! Part of the dis- 
tance had been wading and 
Swimming in the water. Part 
had been ploughing through 
mud that sucked at our feet. 
Part had been on a clear road, 
but that was the least. 

At last we reached Honmoku, 
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and, in much pain and with 
difficulty, pressed towards where 
I knew afriend lived. Ileftmy 
companion at the turn to the 
house to beg help for us both. 
The house was only partly 
intact. 

I was met by a man at the 
gate, with a revolver, who, 
speaking in Japanese, told me 
to clear off! Abandoned houses 
had been sacked, individuals 
had been attacked. The man 
was unknown to me, but I 
recognised a foreign voice, and 
even as I sank to the ground I 
shouted, ‘Help! help!” in 
English. The unknown came 
over and spoke, and _ then, 
Stranger though I was, he 
helped me into the garden 
and gave me a moment to 
recover myself. I spoke my 
friend’s name, and he came. 
The house was full of refugees, 
and the stranger guarding the 
gate was one. 

My friend outside was brought 
in and given attention whilst 
I, from sheer, utter fatigue, 
rolled off the verandah and 
fell some two feet to the 
ground. I slipped partly be- 
neath the verandah and lay 
there asleep, undisturbed for 
perhaps half an hour, or maybe 
an hour, and then was soughtfor. 
I was told that my companion 
had collapsed, and I may now 
say that he remained with 
those friends for some weeks 
as close to death as we had 
been during the previous day. 
He had lost much blood, and 
was so terribly injured that 
his life was despaired of. 

I stripped myself, and found 
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that I was in a bad way. I 
limped from some injury to my 
thigh. I was cut here and there, 
and had a terrible wound on 
my head. I was shaken to my 
very soul. 

Attired in a kimono that was 
given me, I went to breakfast. 
Someone found me a pair of 
shorts. My white shoes I forced 
on my feet and replaced my 
torn shirt. I was given a 
hat of sorts, and from some- 
where I secured a stout stick 
some four feet long, the upper 
end pointed. I was anxious 
to get to my wife... some 
twelve miles away over the 
hills at Kamakura. 

I discovered that my watch 
—a war timepiece that was 
guaranteed to stand immersion 
in water—was intact, and when 
it was wound up that it would 
go. 
As I got farther and farther 
away from Yokohama the road- 
ways were morecomplete. When 
I had passed the first hill the 
houses were whole, and I was 
able in my rehabilitated condi- 
tion to conquer my shame and 
beg, yes, aS meekly and as 
unashamedly as any roadside 
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beggar might, now a drink of 
water and later on, once, some 
food. 

I arrived at Kamakura at 
ten o’clock at night and found 
all well; but before then I 
had come across an acquaint- 
ance, a not so distant neighbour 
of mine on the Bluff, who had 
told me that my house there 
had ‘ gone.’ 

The house had collapsed, but 
the servant left in charge had 
been outside at the time, and 
thus escaped with her life. Fire 
broke out as the house fell, and 
everything was destroyed—fur- 
niture, clothes, curios and my 
precious library. 

My acquaintance had seen 
the servant, crying, standing 
by the smouldering débris, and 
had heard her asking others of 
my friends to ‘tell master if 
you find him.” 

The number that perished 
in the earthquake is very con- 
servatively given aS over 
100,000 souls. Some say that 
at the least 150,000 people 
perished. I believe that figure 
to be the more exact, and that 
estimates running up to 250,000 
are perhaps somewhat swollen. 
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SIR EDWARD PAKENHAM. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


“NED, move on with the 
Third Division; take the 
heights in your front; and 
drive everything before you.” 

“T will, my lord, if you will 
give me your hand.” 

So Wellington gave his hand 
to his brother-in-law, Edward 
Pakenham, and launched him 
to the opening attack of the 
battle of Salamanca, the time 
being about 3 P.M. of the 
22nd of June 1812. 

Probably this dramatic little 
passage comprehends all that 
is remembered by the ordinary 
reader concerning Edward Pak- 
enham. There are biographies 
of most of Wellington’s promi- 
nent divisional generals—Hill, 
Graham, Picton, Robert Crau- 
furd—but none of Pakenham, 
despite his tragic end. Yet 
on the eve of the German war 
the fifth Lord Longford, who 
fell in action at Gallipoli a 
year later, printed privately a 
collection of letters written by 
three fighting great-uncles (for 
the Pakenhams are a fighting 
family) during the period 1800- 
1814, and most kindly sent a 
copy of the volume to me. 
Here, therefore, is good material, 
some part of which at any rate 
is worthy of introduction to a 
larger public. 

Edward Michael Pakenham, 
a younger brother of Thomas, 
second Earl of Longford, was 
born in 1778, the year in which 
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France openly joined the Ameri- 
can rebels against us. He 
received his first commission 
in one of the many battalions 
hastily raised and as hastily 
broken up in 1794, passed as 
major into the 23rd Light 
Dragoons in 1798, served in 
the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion and finally settled 
down in 1799 at the age of 
twenty-one as _ lieutenant- 
colonel of the 64th Foot (1st 
North Stafford). In March 
1800 begins the series of most 
affectionate letters which he 
regularly addressed to his 
mother, evidently no common 
mother, to whom he was de- 
voted; and on ist July he 
writes that his regiment, then 
in camp at Swinley, has been 
reviewed by the King and has 
met with “ most general and 
respectable approbation. ... I 
am as proud as a prince and 
so I ought for I have 1000 
[men] in care and such fellows 
as—in short, my good for- 
tune has more than attended 
me.” The reader may picture 
the King, at that time not 
much over sixty, arriving at 
Swinley on horse-back from 
Windsor in full scarlet uniform 
with the star of the Garter 
embroidered on his left breast, 
tall and imposing (he had an 
excellent seat in the saddle), 
with a well-shaved red face 
and his blue eyes starting out 
B 
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of his head. And the 64th 
stands like a rock, one thousand 
fine men in scarlet with black 
facings, spotless white cross- 
belts and breeches, black gaiters 
and cocked hat broadside on, 
with Edward Pakenham, little 
more than a boy, on horseback 
at their head. He gives the 
word “ Present arms,” as the 
King turns towards them, with 
his staff in rear; and a thou- 
sand muskets come forward in 
three motions as if they were 
but one, and the bugles sound 
the notes written for them by 
Joseph Haydn no more than 
six years ago, and the drums 
roll, and the King doffs his 
cocked hat, showing a neat 
white wig; and so the inspec- 
tion begins. 


The camp, as usual, was 


broken up in the autumn, and 


the 64th was moved to Horsham 
for winter quarters, where in 
January 1801 came vague 
orders to be ready to march, 
together with the 1st Royals, 
to some unknown destination. 
This proved to be Portsmouth, 
with rumours of a voyage for 
the capture of the Dutch, 
Danish and Swedish West 
Indies. By the 25th of Janu- 
ary they were embarked. ‘‘ The 
transports,’ wrote Edward to 
his mother, “‘ are of the best, 
the one I am in particularly ”’ ; 
and brother Tom (Lord Long- 
ford) was rushing about gather- 
ing in everything that Edward 
might possibly want. Any 
subaltern nowadays would re- 
ject the accommodation then 
assigned to a lieutenant-colonel 
as unfit for a dog, but Edward 
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Pakenham was more than con- 
tent. Contrary winds held the 
transports imprisoned for a fort- 
night, and this was annoying ; 
but Pakenham always found 
some cause for pleasure. ‘‘ You 
cannot imagine how very 
comfortable we have _ got 
everything, and what is most 
satisfactory, my men are com- 
paratively [equally well, rela- 
tively speaking] situated.” 
There spoke the good com- 
manding officer, as careful for 
his men as for himself. 

At last the wind turned 
fair, and Pakenham sent his 
last farewell to his mother. 
** Almighty bless you, no words 
can carry the amount of my 
affection.” Touching at the 
Azores the convoy sailed on 
to Halifax, which was reached 
after a voyage of fifty-three 
days. The time seems long— 
fifty-three days of salt meat, 
hard biscuit and strictly limited 
allowance of water—but it was 
not so at that time. I myself 
once knew intimately an officer 
who spent one hundred and 
forty mortal days on passage 
in a hired transport from Eng- 
land to Capetown. Pakenham 
at any rate was well content. 
“I suppose there never was a 
more fortunate passage made 
by a fleet at the same season 

. my party consisted of 
nine gentlemen, two ladies (the 
wife and sister of a devoted 
officer), two children and Betty 
the maid. At meals all was 
delightfully formal and immed- 
iately after . . the jargon 
that usually succeeded in nine 
feet square proved all the 
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charms there must be in variety 
.. . fifty-three days would in- 
deed have been heavy if the 
men had not been excellent— 
the ladies, too, had _ their 
charms.” 

In Halifax he found much 
pretension without wealth, and 
much scandal, the society being 
small, but great hospitality 
and no poverty among the 
lower orders. He made friends 
with the Governor, Sir George 
Prevost, and he noted the 
ill-feeling towards England 
in America owing to the in- 
trigues of Bonaparte and the 
rancorous hatred of Thomas 
Jefferson, the man who drafted 
the Declaration of Independence 
and was responsible for the 
exquisite absurdity of the 
high-flown sentences about the 
equality of allmen. In another 
eleven years this ill-feeling was 
to ripen into war, and in another 
thirteen both Prevost and Pak- 
enham were to fall victims to 
the struggle. But these things 
as yet were hidden from their 
eyes. 

How long Pakenham re- 
mained at Halifax we know 
not. We hear of him next at 
Barbados, where he proudly 
records that of his thousand 
men but six were on the sick 
list, and all of them only tem- 
porarily disabled by accidents. 
“Taking all things together,” 
he says, “‘ there never was so 
few men unfit for duty’; and 
the fact was immensely to the 
credit of himself and his officers. 
From Barbados the expedition 
sailed for its appointed ren- 
dezvous at Antigua, for it 


was now known that it was to 
be directed against the Swedish 
and Danish West Indies. This 
was England’s reply to the 
Armed Neutrality of the North- 
ern Powers of Europe; and 
Pakenham rightly anticipated 
that the conquest of the islands 
would be bloodless. By March 
1801 he was in peaceful posses- 
sion of the Danish island of 
St Croix, and supremely happy 
there. Every scrap of ground 
was cultivated. The white 
settlers, nearly all of them 
British, were most hospitable ; 
and Pakenham “had not the 
least hesitation in saying that 
they were in every point of 
view the happiest of the world.” 
He was agreeably surprised at 
the condition and treatment of 
the slaves. He had an excel- 
lent house and a good horse; 
and there were but two un- 
pleasantnesses—the one was 
that his ‘ boys,’ as he styled 
his beloved 64th, were scat- 
tered among several islands, 
and the other that his once 
faithful servant, after a bout 
of fever, “when I personally 
sat on his bed and mixed his 
bark [quinine] for him,” treated 
him to ‘‘a complete attack of 
impudence,” and walked away 
without a word of farewell or 
regret. He was naturally some- 
what ruffled by this latter 
incident, but he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that 
the man was mad, and, recover- 
ing his wonted good temper, 
added as a postscript to his 
letter, ““I am quite well and 
won’t be sulky.” 

Before the end of 1801 came 
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news of the truce which is 
known as the Peace of Amiens, 
and by March 1802 he and 
his regiment were back in 
Barbados. ‘‘ They are fellows,” 
he wrote proudly. Once again 
his sick list was low, and in 
that healthiest of islands his 
invalids quickly recovered. In 
short, as he put it, Barbados 
was @ regular Montpelier, and I 
take this to be a tribute rather 
to County Limerick than to the 
south coast of France. In 
October 1802 he was in St 
Kitts, another very healthy 
island; and by February 1803 
back in Barbados once more. 
The purport of all these move- 
ments is unknown to us, but 
with the certainty of a renewal 
of war within a few months he 
could not have been better 
placed for active operations 
than at Barbados, the most 
windwardly of all the islands 
and the starting-point of count- 
less expeditions from Crom- 
well’s time onward. Here he 
met General Grinfield, in com- 
mand of the troops at Barbados, 
who effectually woke up what 
Pakenham describes as “ the 
drowsy soldiers of the West.” 
** Although,” continues Paken- 
ham, “the man Grinfield has 
certainly been of the greatest 
use, it must be acknowledged 
that Charles XII. was never 
more military mad; even the 
poor doctors came in for their 
share of tickle, and are now 
obliged to prescribe a dress- 
out in the most medical mili- 
tary array. However, as great 
a devil as Grinfield is, the 64th 
have had their usual luck.” 
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In other words, the 64th 
was in such good order as 
to satisfy the most exacting 
martinet. 

There is now a gap of five 
years in the letters, which we 
must fill up as best we may. 
General Grinfield knew what 
he was about when he began 
stirring up the British regi- 
ments in the Antilles. In April 
he received warning to be 
ready for all emergencies, and 
about the middle of June 
arrived news of the declara- 
tion of war against France, 
with orders to attack Marti- 
nique, St Lucia and Tobago— 
one, two or all of them. The 
commodore on the station had 
already shipped supplies and 
stores and prepared for the 
embarkation of troops at 
twenty-four hours’ notice ; and 
on the 20th June Grinfield 
sailed for St Lucia with be- 
tween three and four thousand 
men, the 64th among them. 
By daybreak of the 21st the 
armament was off St Lucia, 
and in the course of the day 
the greater part of the force 
was disembarked in a bay— 
well known to the British 
since the famous little St Lucia 
campaign of 1778—a little to 
the north of the capital at 
Castries. The French outposts 
were driven in, and a Summons 
was sent to the French com- 
mander at the principal fort of 
Morne Fortuné. That officer 
was very much disposed to 
surrender; for his force was 
small, the fortifications were 
in a@ ruinous state and the 
inhabitants had welcomed the 
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British with open arms. How- 
ever, he rejected the summons ; 
and after a weary march over 
four or five miles of very 
rough and very steep ground 
the British assailed the fortress 
in two columns and carried it 
in half an hour with a loss of 
138 killed and wounded. 
Among the latter was Paken- 
ham; for the Royals and the 
64th had borne the brunt of 
the fight, and he had, of course, 
led his men to the attack. Of 
the nature of his hurt we are 
not informed, but from cir- 
cumstantial evidence it appears 
to have been a bullet wound 
in the region of the neck. Prob- 
ably it was pretty severe, for 
though the 64th went on with 
Grinfield immediately to To- 
bago, which was captured with- 
out bloodshed, later to Bar- 


bados, and in April 1804 to 
the attack of Surinam, there 
is nothing to show that Edward 
Pakenham was with them. 


Probably he was invalided 
home; and in regard to the 
operations at St Lucia it is 
only necessary to add that 
among his brother officers was 
a rough foul-mouthed fellow 
named Thomas Picton, whom 
he was later to know better. 
We find surer traces of him 
in 1805, when, still a lieutenant- 
colonel, he was transferred from 
the 64th to the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. The first battalion 
of the regiment was then in 
Bermuda and the Bahamas, 
and the second, lately raised, at 
Winchester. The first battalion 
came home in 1806, and Paken- 
ham, assuming command, took 
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it across to Ireland. In the 
spring of that same year an- 
other event had called him to 
Treland—namely, the marriage 
of his sister Kitty to an officer 
who had made a great name 
in India, called Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. His next service 
with his battalion was done in 
company with that officer, 
though not under his com- 
mand, for the 7th formed part 
of the force despatched under 
Lord Cathcart for the capture 
of Copenhagen in 1807. No 
letters from Pakenham of this 
period have survived except 
one of little interest on the 
eve of his departure for Den- 
mark, and another after his 
return, when he and, doubtless, 
all of his family were greatly 
excited over the expected 
arrival of Lady Kitty’s first 
baby. ‘‘ Whatever she is most 
anxious to add to our strength, 
either King or Queen,” wrote 
Edward to his mother, “ God 
send that safety and good 
fortune may attend.” The 
infant turned out to be a 
‘king,’ and lived to be Arthur, 
second Duke of Wellington. 
The 7th had hardly arrived 
home from Copenhagen when 
it was re-embarked for Nova 
Scotia. The capture of the 
Danish fleet had deprived Na- 
poleon of the naval force which 
he had hoped to seize, and, in 
default of a better sphere of 
operations, it was decided to 
strike another blow at the 
French possessions in the West 
Indies. Three battalions be- 
sides the 7th were shipped for 
Halifax, but their destination, 
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though Pakenham made a 
shrewd guess at it, was kept 
secret. We have a glimpse 
of him at Portsmouth inspect- 
ing the provisions on board the 
transports—he was always jeal- 
ously careful for the welfare 
of his men—and then, though 
we know that his battalion 
landed at Halifax in April 
1808, we hear no more of him 
until September. By that time 
had arrived the good news of 
the Spanish rising (2nd May) 
against the French; and the 
7th, together with other troops, 
was hourly awaiting orders to 
embark for some enterprise 
unknown. Pakenham hoped 


that it might be Spain, but 
there he was premature. Mean- 
while he had cultivated his 
former friendship with Sir 
George Prevost, and on the 


1st of December found himself 
afloat in Halifax harbour, under 
the command of that same Sir 
George. 

On the 29th of December 
Pakenham arrived in the 
familiar anchorage of Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados, where General 
George Beckwith, a brother 
of the more famous Sidney 
and a very capable officer, 
was assembling ten thousand 
men for an attack upon Marti- 
nique. Prevost was placed in 
command of one of the two 
divisions into which the force 
was organised. His battalions 
were dispersed among sundry 
brigades, and the 7th found 
itself the senior battalion of a 
brigade under the command 
of General Hoghton, the queru- 
lous fidgety man who in 1811 
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showed himself to be a true 
hero at Albuera and there 
died. Beckwith’s plans were 
akin to those of General Grey 
in 1794—namely, a direct at- 
tack upon the stronghold of 
Fort Royal from the front— 
that is to say, from the west 
coast—and a minor attack sim- 
ultaneously from the rear or 
eastern coast. The latter oper- 
ation was entrusted to Prevost, 
who landed unopposed on the 
east coast on the 30th January 
and pushed Hoghton’s brigade 
forward over seven miles of 
mountain, ravine and forest 
before dawn of the 31st. Con- 
tinuing his advance with Paken- 
ham’s regiment only, he came 
upon a considerable force of 
French regular troops in a 
strong position with one or 
two guns. Without awaiting 
his artillery he attacked as 
soon a8 Hoghton came up with 
the rest of his infantry, drove 
the enemy back to a second 
position, and from that in 
turn to their entrenched posi- 
tion above Fort Royal, halting 
boldly within 300 yards of it. 
These operations, in which 
Pakenham took a leading share, 
cost no more than 250 casual- 
ties, and on the following day 
(2nd February) Prevost as- 
sailed the entrenched camp 
itself; but after losing nearly 
200 men abandoned the attack 
as too costly. It is unnecessary 
to follow Beckwith’s skilful 
and most successful operations 
any further, for Pakenham 
could take no share in them. 
In the assault of the entrenched 
camp he was wounded in the 
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neck. ‘‘ The shot,” he wrote 
to his mother on the 10th, 
“passed from the right to 
the left shoulder, quite at the 
lower part of the neck—what 
a comical neck!—and took 
leave of me within a hair’s- 
breadth of the last visitor. 
[The bullet that had struck him 
at St Lucia in 1803.] Nearly 
satisfied with self, delighted 
with my comrades and proud 
of my leader, Prevost, I am 
fast amending.” # Beckwith 
presently sent Prevost’s de- 
tachment back to Nova Scotia 
with the proud comment that 
only 25 men had died of sick- 
ness. The casualties of Paken- 
ham’s regiment in action 


amounted to 160, of whom 31 
only were killed. 

Prevost’s force left Marti- 
nique on 15th March, stopped 


at St Kitts to victual, and 
from there reached Halifax 
in twenty-one days, having 
escaped one of the very severest 
winters ever remembered in 
Nova Scotia. Pakenham’s first 
act was to institute a regimental 
Book of Merit, in which were 
recorded the names of twenty- 
one non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves at Marti- 
nique. It must be remembered 
that no medals were given in 
those days to any officer or 
man except to commanders of 
units, and that unless recogni- 
tion of merit among the men 
came from a _ regimental 
source, it was not forthcoming 
at all. He was not the 
first officer in the army to 
establish a regimental honour 
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for deserving men, but it was 
characteristic of him to intro- 
duce this novelty in the 7th. 
As I have again and again 
repeated, every measure that 
has ever been adopted to im- 
prove the lot of the soldier 
has been initiated in the first 
instance by regimental officers. 

A month or two later came 
the turning point in his career. 
He was placed on the staff 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army 
in Portugal, and for the present 
took leave of his battalion. 
But before he left, his officers 
secured his portrait and sub- 
scribed 200 guineas to present 
him with a sword; and so 
with mingled sadness for 
what he had left behind, and 
joy at the prospect of what 
might be before, he reached 
London in August 1809. The 
tidings of the battle of Tala- 
vera had just arrived, and 
Pakenham without hesitation 
praised it as a “ wonderful 
victory. What a degree of 
fame that man [Wellington] 
has arrived at!” As a matter 
of fact the campaign of Tala- 
vera cannot be considered one 
of Wellington’s most brilliant 
achievements, but as Paken- 
ham was just starting to visit 
his sister Kitty, his frame of 
mind was appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘I found our Kitty 
and her darling boys vastly 
well indeed,” he wrote; “she 
was quite stout in comparison 
to my expectation.” On his 
return to London he was met 
by his brother Tom, Lord 
Longford, the best of brothers 
and friends, who had been 
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moving heaven and earth to 
get Edward appointed to the 
army in Spain, and had suc- 
ceeded. On the 22nd August 
Edward was abruptly ordered 
to leave London that very day 
with despatches for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. His secret inten- 
tion was “to link his fortunes 
with the Spanish Army.” 

We hear no more of him 
until October when we find 
him at Wellington’s head- 
quarters, where his younger 
brother, Hercules, was on the 
staff of the Adjutant-General’s 
department. The campaign 
of Talavera was closed, and 
many officers being absent on 
leave, there was no difficulty 
in finding temporary com- 
mands for Edward Pakenham. 
But he was chary of accepting 
them lest he should appear to 
be a spoiled child of favouritism. 
Thanks to the influence of 
Hercules he declined to share 
the general prejudice of the 
army against the Spaniards. 
“I really think,” he wrote, 
“they are more to be deplored 
for their hard fate than despised 
for their folly . . . the lower 
orders are a fine, or rather 
would be a fine, people under 
a tolerable government. The 
greatest impediment to their 
improvement will be their ex- 
ceeding vanity, with which 
the very most insignificant 
Spaniard is amply stocked.” 
As we shall presently see, his 
good opinion of the humbler 
Spaniards was amply justified. 

In November he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Adjutant- 
General with supreme charge of 








the department in the absence 
of General Charles Stewart. 
The Adjutant-General’s office 
in the Peninsular Army was 
not very interesting, its duties 
lying chiefly in the compilation 
of morning-states and the like 
returns. For this General 
Charles Stewart was probably 
in the main responsible. He 
was a very gallant soldier and 
an ideal squadron-leader of 
cavalry, but of no real ability. 
The making out of returns was 
just about the work which was 
within the scope of his intellect. 
But being the brother of the 
great Castlereagh he thought 
himself fitted for loftier duties, 
and made himself so trouble- 
some with petty interferences 
and intrigues that at last Wel- 
lington lost patience. He 
talked to Charles Stewart pater- 
nally for just five minutes, and 
sent him forth from his pres- 
ence in tears. After that there 
was no more trouble; but this 
brief account is necessary to 
explain why the post of Ad- 
jutant-General was not to be 
coveted in Wellington’s army. 
A visit on Wellington’s suite 
to Seville and Cadiz confirmed 
Pakenham in his estimate of 
the Spaniards for good or ill. 
“If there were but ten honest 
men of talent in this country 
it might yet be saved—but 
even as it is depend on it 
Bony has more occupation de- 
stined for him in this country 
than he is aware.” Such a 
judgment pronounced at the 
moment when Napoleon, hav- 
ing forced Austria to make 
peace, was free to turn the 
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whole of his strength against 
Spain, is rather remarkable. 
The total defeat of the Span- 
iards in the battle of Ocaiia 
(19th November) did not wholly 
shake Pakenham’s faith. ‘In 
this struggle results have been 
so unexpected both from fav- 
ourable and difficult circum- 
stances that there is no attempt 
at calculation.” Before the 
close of the year Wellington 
withdrew from Badajoz across 
the Portuguese frontier to pre- 
pare for the defence of Portu- 
gal against the undivided re- 
sources of France. 

The outlook was not exactly 
cheerful, yet there were signs 
which warranted some hope. 
“The movements of the 


enemy,” wrote Pakenham on 
19th April 1810, “‘ have been 
so unintelligible and evidently 


show so much distraction from 
the sudden attacks and breaks 
of communication made by 
the homeless natives and wan- 
dering banditti that there is 
no judging of the immediate 
designs of the perpetual changes 
of which we are daily in- 
formed. Within these last six 
weeks the Spanish affairs have 
been less disastrous, and the 
French have not gained any 
advantage for the perpetual 
fatigues that have diminished 
their numbers by death and 
desertion. Last week I sent 
off seventy-five men of the 
latter description [deserters] 
who came in to our advanced 
post, and I believe not half 
of those who absent themselves 
get to us; they chiefly get 
into the mountains and carry 
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on a troublesome and irregular 
war.” 

In other words, the Spanish 
guerilla warfare had begun in 
earnest, and many members 
of the guerilla bands were 
deserters from the French army. 
The vague fact of all this 
desertion has, of course, been 
long known, but we rarely get 
such statistics as are here 
given by Pakenham. 

At the end of April Welling- 
ton began his concentration at 
Celorico, and at the end of 
May Masséna at last opened 
his campaign by pushing a 
corps against Ciudad Rodrigo. 
“Lord Wellington is as well 
as possible,” wrote Pakenham 
on 10th July, “ and I never saw 
him in such spirits.” “‘ Eleven 
French deserters reached us 
yesterday,” he continues on 
8th August, ‘“‘ and five hussars 
this morning with horses and 
appointments nothing 
would surprise me less than 
eating my Christmas dinner 
in Portugal.” Then comes a 
gap in the letters until Novem- 
ber, which happily it is not 
difficult to fillup. To his great 
joy Pakenham was shifted from 
the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment to the command of a 
brigade. More than that, his 
old battalion of the 7th Fusi- 
liers arrived in Portugal from 
Halifax at the end of July, and 
this battalion, together with 
the 2nd Battalion, which had 
landed in the Peninsula in 1809, 
and 79th (Cameron Highlan- 
ders), constituted his brigade. 
With them he went through 
the retreat through Portugal; 
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with them he turned to fight 
at the battle of Bussaco on 
27th February (though they 
were but slightly engaged) ; 
and with them he entered on 
10th October the lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

The Portuguese authorities 
in Lisbon had naturally been 
very anxious during the re- 
treat, and Pakenham tells us 
how Wellington restored their 
confidence. 

“To give you an instance 
of the comprehensive mind of 
Wellington, I must tell you 
that we had a grand ball, 
previous dinner and conclud- 
ing supper at the palace of 
Mafra on the occasion of Beres- 
ford’s being created a Knight 
of the Bath. The facts of a 
general having invited the offi- 
cers of his army to an amuse- 
ment, distant from the nearest 
point from three to four leagues, 
with an army 50,000 strong 
close to our lines, appears like 
maduess. But look to the 
result. All Lisbon were in- 
vited to meet us. The Portu- 
guese like spectacle, and were 
pleased by the installation ; 
the general assemblage of the 
staff and other officers has 
placed the natives at ease as 
to the situation of the army. 
The Portuguese officers have 
been pleased by witnessing the 
distinction granted to their 
immediate commander [Beres- 
ford], which honour is in a 
measure attributable to their 
own good conduct. In short, 
by this simple or apparently 
mad act of amusement con- 
fidence has been transmitted 
to the capital, pride and self- 
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consequence instilled into the 
national troops of Portugal.” 

In December there arrived 
from Halifax the 23rd (Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers), which had 
served alongside the 7th in 
Martinique, and by the sub- 
stitution of these for the 79th, 
Pakenham found himself in 
command of the Fusilier Bri- 
gade which was to immortalise 
itself at Albuera. ‘‘ I have the 
finest brigade in the Army all 
to chalk,” he wrote on 29th 
December, “‘ and between our- 
selves I will prove it so.” 
Alas! within a fortnight 
Charles Stewart went away on 
leave, and Pakenham was fain, 
though very unwillingly, to fill 
his place. “I have taken to 
the quill as a matter of duty,” 
he wrote on 12th January 1811, 
“and shall do the best I can, 
though to my hand I cannot 
but consider it an unnatural 
instrument.” 

Then came a succession of 
weary inactive weeks, Welling- 
ton waiting impatiently for 
Masséna to move from before 
the lines, and Masséna waiting 
for the British Ministry to be 
changed and for the Army to be 
withdrawn from the Peninsula. 
Pakenham was in want of 
clothes, staff buttons, boots and 
horses, and described himself as 
in the greatest distress for need 
ofthem. At last, on 3rd March, 
Masséna began his retreat, and 
Pakenham’s letters give a full 
description of the pursuit with- 
out, however, adding anything 
that is new. His brother Her- 
cules by chance provides a 
few details which heighten the 
horror awaked by the pas- 
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sage of the French army 
through Portugal. Incidentally, 
too, he supplies a reason why 
the Napiers, who were friends 
of the Pakenhams in Ireland, 
always contrived to get them- 
selves wounded. 

“The most partial to the 
French cannot conceal their 
detestation of their wanton 
barbarity . . . they have totally 
destroyed every town they 
passed through; in many 
houses have been found the 
remains of people, supposed to 
be desperately wounded, in 
order to conceal their loss. 
At Redinha there were six 
unfortunate women who fell 
into their hands; they were 
literally naked and shut up in 
a house which was afterwards 
set fire to. Our troops carried 
the town in time to save them. 
.... Both the Napiers, George 
and William, have been severely 
wounded, G. through the wrist 
and W. across the loin; the 
fact is they cannot see, and 
acting independently as light 
troops their zeal gets them into 
scrapes.” 

We knew that Charles Napier 
in Sind was adorned with an 
enormous pair of spectacles, but 
I do not remember any record 
that his brothers also were 
short-sighted. Hercules Paken- 
ham, however, had known them 
well since boyhood and must 
have been sure of what he was 
Saying. 

To Hercules Pakenham, too, 
we owe a sketch, certainly true, 
of one of Wellington’s worst 
officers, the cavalry general 
Slade. 

“ Slade,” wrote the indignant 
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Hercules on 16th April, “let 
no possible opportunity of in- 
action pass him—pretending 
not to comprehend orders which 
the events passing before him 
would have made intelligible 
to a trumpeter, complaining 
his hands were tied and letting 
the opportunity slip—a curse 
to the cause and a disgrace to 
the service. Had he acted 
with common spirit on the 
3rd April at the Coa we must 
inevitably have taken a divi- 
sion of Reynier’s corps. Previ- 
ous to the attack he was placed 
in a valley ready to move on 
the enemy. He heard the 
skirmishing begin, thicken, 
grow more distant, the guns 
open, the lines volley and the 
cheers of the charging—and 
not one foct did he stir because 
he had no orders. Staff officers 
were in all directions at full 
gallop. Who has seen the six 
squadrons of cavalry ? was the 
question, no one imagining he 
had not moved from his original 
ground. At last Ned unken- 
nelled him, but too late.” 

Hercules himself, who was a 
Staff officer, must, I think, 
have been one of the gallopers 
who went in search of Slade, 
So vivid is his description of 
the scene; and Ned, who per- 
formed the final act of un- 
kennelling (a very happy 
phrase), was, of course, his 
brother Edward. I fancy that 
the two brothers must have 
ridden back together after this 
incident on their blown and 
panting horses, and raised a 
hearty duet in damnation of 
Slade. 

On the 7th of April Welling- 
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ton abandoned the pursuit of 
Masséna, leaving his adversary 
with an army grievously dimin- 
ished and disorganised. In the 
course of the operations Paken- 
ham had discovered one of the 
pressing needs of a staff officer 
in the field. 

** Having occasion,” he wrote 
to his eldest brother on 20th 
March 1811, “‘ to move rapidly 
and always to be armed with 
pen and inkhorn, I beg you 
to send me out by the earliest 
occasion a plain box... 10 
inches long, 7 broad, 3} deep 

. a Silver ink-bottle with a 
screw-top, a box of patent pens, 
and fill it with common note- 
paper. . . . I average [reckon] 
the amount at 5 guineas—it 
must have a strong leather 
cover and strap to be carried 
by, a8 I propose to adorn my 
orderly’s back.”’ 

Five guineas seems rather a 
large sum for a D.A.G. to 
expend upon writing materials, 
but the silver ink-bottle ac- 
counts for a good part of the 
cost. Possibly the ‘ patent 
pens ’ also were dear, though I 
wish that I could divine ex- 
actly what they were. I im- 
agine that they must have 
been metal nibs of some de- 
scription, but they may have 
been some kind of fountain- 
pen, the most primitive form 
of which dates back to Queen 
Anne’s time, and was used by 
at least one of Marlborough’s 
staff officers. 

Now came the most perilous 
of all of Wellington’s campaigns, 
when he had to reckon with 
attack not only in the north 
but in the east. Masséna being 
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brought for the present to a 
standstill, Wellington contented 
himself with the blockade of 
Almeida in the north, and 
presently betook himself east- 
ward to visit Beresford, who 
was about to undertake the 
siege of Badajoz. Edward 
Pakenham, though he was not 
present, formed no very high 
opinion of Beresford during 
these operations. ‘“‘ Indecision 
has been his bane and want of 
strength of mind in command 
his misfortune.”’ He was also, 
while full of admiration for 
Graham’s conduct of the action 
of Barossa, very indignant that 
he should have placed himself 
under the orders of such a 
commander as the Spanish gen- 
eral Lapefia. “‘ Why volunteer 
to serve under a fool,” he 
wrote to his brother, “‘ when 
the very doing so was... 
commonly called disobedience 
of orders .. . if a relative of 
yours [himself] had acted so 
he would have been hanged 
... the action of Graham is 
the strongest exemplification 
that success is merit and that 
loss of men is pleasing to John 
Bull . . . Graham’s personal 
conduct and decision I have 
no doubt brought his army 
through the trial. The letters 
I have had on the subject 
would astonish you. Our line 
was formed at random or by 
common consent, the files were 
a8 open as light infantry, and 
yet they gained the heights of 
Barossa.” 

At last in May Masséna 
moved forward to the relief of 
Almeida, fought the action of 
Fuentes de Ojfioro on the 4th 
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and 5th, and being repulsed 
fell back, leaving the fortress 
to its fate. Edward Paken- 
ham, though present at the 
action, has little to say about 
it, but Hercules wrote some 
scathing particulars of the 
neglect which enabled the gar- 
rison of Almeida to escape. 
“Sir William Erskine was 
ordered to occupy Barba del 
Puerco with some cavalry and 
a regiment of infantry the night 
previous to the sortie [of the 
French]. He did not send the 
infantry, and to secure the 
pass sent one corporal and four 
men. Edward [Pakenham] re- 
quested him to send a proper 
force, and went so far as to 
say, ‘Sir William, you might 
as well attempt to block up 
the bridge with a pinch of this 
snuff (they were taking some) 
as to place such a party with 
such an object.’ The conse- 
quence was that the party were 
swept off. General Campbell 
was ordered to move his bat- 
talion close to the glacis ; when 
the place went off [the defences 
were blown up] he had not 
even an inlying picquet ready 
to move from his old quarters 
... poor Bevan, Lt.-Col. of the 
4th, on whom Campbell un- 
justly threw the slur of having 
lost his way, after requesting 
an investigation which was 
overruled, blew his brains out.” 
All this was bad, but worse 
was to come. On the 16th 
May Wellington again started 
to join Beresford, and on that 
very day was fought the battle 
of Albuera, in which Paken- 
ham’s beloved Fusilier Brigade, 
at the cost of frightful losses, 
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snatched victory out of defeat. 
Pakenham could not console 
himself for his absence from 
that field “Tom,” he wrote 
to his brother, “‘ I left nothing 
undone that could be done to 
be at what I conceived my 
proper post, but my lord Wel- 
ington in the most positive 
manner directed me to remain 
with Spencer.” In a way this 
was @ compliment to Paken- 
ham, though he did not per- 
ceive it. Sir Brent Spencer, 
who was left in command in 
the north during Wellington’s 
visit to Beresford’s force, was 
not a shining light, and it was 
natural that Wellington should 
leave an efficient staff officer or 
two to guide him. But Paken- 
ham could think of nothing 
but the lost opportunity of 
Albuera. “The unexampled 
spirit of Myers [Sir William 
Myers, who was killed] and the 
Fusiliers not only gained the 
day but prevented the annihi- 
lation of the army. ...I do 
hope to have done with this 
clerking business and once more 
to get into the line of a soldier 
by commanding a brigade.” 
Meanwhile he was furious with 
Beresford. ‘“‘ The truth of the 
past, which that Marshal was 
unequal or unwilling to relate, 
would make your blood run 
cold. He is gone, thank 
Heaven, to Lisbon. . . . I per- 
sonally wish him no ill, but 
most sincerely do I pray that he 
may never command another 
British soldier.” 

By August the days of Paken- 
ham’s ‘clerking’ were ended 
for the present. “I find I am 
to go to a brigade,” he wrote 
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on 25th July. “ Wellington, 
though quite the Commander 
of the Forces, is positively my 
brother in all our dealings. If 
opportunity permit, I don’t 
remain long in his debt.” “‘ Ned 
has again got his Fusilier Bri- 
gade,” wrote brother Hercules 
a fortnight later. ‘When I 
left him he was not well; he 
has lately been severely 
troubled by gall-stones—his last 
letters mention being much re- 
lieved.”” We, too, must be re- 
lieved to hear that he was free 
from so agonising a disorder ; 
but he still had his troubles, 
for the horses, for which he had 
been clamouring for weeks, had 
not yet reached him. ‘“‘ Your 
lordship did me the honour 
to observe,” he wrote to his 
eldest brother, “‘ that of course 
ere now I had got my horses— 
not so, believe me, neither have 
I heard of them .. . the fact 
is, my dear Tom, you have been 
seated on your broad backside 
in London while I have been 
astride on a pigskin on the 
very worst animals, and noth- 
ing but destiny has prevented 
my being taken.” The infer- 
ence from these last words is 
that Pakenham, over and above 
his ‘ clerking,’ was one of the 
staff officers employed to 
watch the French army in the 
field—a sufficiently dangerous 
duty unless they were well 
mounted and could gallop away 
from the French cavalry. 
Meanwhile, in August he 
heard that he had been pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier, 
“which meant a substantial 
change. I have been obliged 
to assume some reserve to 
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avoid laughing at the constant 
General commencing or con- 
cluding sentences. Why I 
should be thus taken by sur- 
prise in putting on the wig I 
cannot say when, unfortunately, 
it is to be confessed that I am 
thirty-three and have served 
near seventeen years; but we 
are all inclined to feel very 
young and act very often so, by 
gad.”” In the third week of 
September the French, under 
Marmont, advanced to cover 
the revictualling of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and on the 27th the 
light companies of the Fusilier 
Brigade were sharply engaged 
at Aldea da Ponte, where, to 
use the words of brother Her- 
cules, “Ned gave the French 
a severe pealing.”’ 

Marmont retired without 
effecting much, and there was 
a general lull in the operations. 
Towards the end of October 
Edward Pakenham went down 
with fever and intestinal ob- 
struction, which at one moment 
seemed certain to end in mor- 
tification. At the last moment 
he was saved, and in a few 
days he reported the fact to 
his eldest brother. “I have had 
a breeze in the shape of fever 
that has a good deal reduced 
me. ... Wellington, on find- 
ing that I was in for it, not 
only came over himself, but 
in the kindest manner sent 
Hercules to me, the best medi 
cal men and everything I could 
possibly want—there never was 
such a fellow when it comes to 
the point.” However, as we 


know from the letters of Her- 
cules himself, Edward Paken- 
ham very narrowly escaped 
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death, and was sent home by 
the doctors on sick leave in 
the second week of November. 
On his arrival at home he 
was met by the news that the 
King’s ship Saldanha, com- 
manded by his brother William, 
had been wrecked in a gale of 
wind off Lough Swilly and lost 
with all hands. The tidings 
reached Wellington on the 5th 
January, the very day after 
he had set the troops in motion 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and he passed it on at once to 
Hercules Pakenham in a kindly 
and sympathetic letter. A fort- 
night later Hercules had a very 
narrow escape at the storm of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, when the at- 
tack of Mackinnon’s brigade 
was checked for the moment 
by the explosion of one of the 
French magazines. “‘ My old 
friend Mackinnon was killed,” 
he wrote. “I was but a few 
paces behind him when the 
mine blew up, and was by the 
explosion staggered over a case 
of lighted hand-grenades. I 
had just time to take up the 
mass of devilry and heave it 
down the rampart when off 
they went without wounding 
any of us.” Men have won 
the Victoria Cross for less signal 
actions of courage and presence 
of mind than this ; and indeed 
Wellington mentioned Major 
Pakenham specially in his de- 
Spatch as an “ excellent exem- 
plary officer.” It chanced that 
Lady Wellington was at the 
Horse Guards calling upon one 
of the headquarter staff when 
this despatch arrived; and 
the staff officer seized the oppor- 
tunity to put it into her hand. 
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“My Hercules,” she wrote, 
“if you know that major, give 
him my best and kindest love, 
and let him know that those 
few words which I came clat- 
tering home to repeat to my 
mother have cheered and 
charmed her just when she 
was depressed by the informa- 
tion that Edward goes to- 
morrow. I am glad he goes, 
though not as strong as we 
wish him, but he is free from 
illness and is become so anxious 
to join you all, now that you 
have been moving, that a 
longer delay in this country 
would but vex and irritate his 
nerves and probably retard his 
recovery.” 

Lady Kitty Pakenham was 
not a great success as Welling- 
ton’s wife, but the courage 
with which she faced the wear- 
ing anxiety, due to the con- 
tinuous absence of her husband 
and of two of her brothers on 
active service, shows that in 
one respect at least she was 
not unworthy of her mate. 
Her brothers at any rate were 
devoted to her. 

Edward Pakenham, pro- 
moted to be major-general on 
1st January 1812, left London 
on 14th April, and was in 
Lisbon before the 26th. He 
was at once prostrated by a 
renewed attack of fever, in- 
duced probably in part by 
mortification over his absence 
from the storming of Badajoz 
on 6th April, and in part by 
anxiety for his brother Her- 
cules, who had been very 
severely wounded in the assault. 
Hercules had been with Picton’s 
division in the attack on the 
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castle, and taking command of 
the storming party after the 
leader had been killed, he had 
greatly distinguished himself. 
He had one bullet through his 
wrist and a second through 
his hip, but was considered 
sure of recovery without per- 
manent damage to health or 
limb. He had, however, been 
in hospital for more than a 
month before it was discovered 
that the thigh-bone had been 
fractured ; and not until June 
could Edward arrange for him 
to be carried on men’s shoulders 
to Abrantes and thence shipped 
to England. However, Her- 
cules had been promoted from 
major to lieutenant-colonel im- 
mediately upon the arrival of 
Wellington’s despatch concern- 
ing Badajoz. ‘“‘ My Hercules,” 
Lady Wellington wrote to him, 
eager to be the first to direct 
a letter to him as lieutenant- 
colonel, “seldom, very, very 
seldom, have I heard a char- 
acter estimated more highly, 
and that from undoubted au- 
thority... .” 

Meanwhile Edward continued 
at Lisbon, living chiefly on 
quinine. ‘“‘The peer” [Wel- 
lington], he wrote, “‘ gave me 
sad abuse for not going to 
Cheltenham,” which was the 
watering-place then chiefly re- 
sorted to by sufferers from 
malarial fever. After one effort 
to leave Lisbon at the end of 
May, which was foiled by 
heavy floods on the Tagus, he 
at last joined the army in 
June for the advance upon 
Salamanca. Before the end 
of the month General Picton 
went down with fever and 
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ague, and asked that in his 
absence Pakenham might take 
charge of the 3rd Division, 
together with certain Spanish 
and Portuguese troops, making 
up a total strength of 8000 
men. Whether it was regard 
for Hercules Pakenham, his 
devoted staff officer, or for 
Edward himself, or for both, 
that prompted Picton to inter- 
cede in his favour, we know 
not; but the fact remains 
that Wellington granted Pic- 
ton’s request. 

Thus it was that Edward 
Pakenham received on 22nd 
July the momentous order 
with which this article opens. 
Here is his account of the 
affair written to his brother 
Hercules :— 

* At three in the afternoon 
the 3rd Division received orders 
to move in double column 
across the enemy’s left, which 
was advantageously placed on 
some strong heights, there to 
form line, carry the heights 
and sweep everything before 
it. These instructions your 
old companions executed in 
most admirable style, and, in 
spite of every resistance (for 
the enemy’s columns remained 
firm until our line had closed 
within ten yards of the most 
distant point), were never 
brought to a check. The crash 
was magnificent. The eagle 
and two flags of the 22nd, the 
guns and hundreds of prisoners, 
were the result of this attack. 
.. . Most nobly was it sup- 
ported by Le Marchant with 
his heavy brigades of cavalry 
... the fellow died sabre in 
hand, giving a most princely 
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example . .. nine children 
have to deplore his fate and 
poverty accompanies their sor- 
row. I hope England will 
relieve the latter suffering. .. . 
I have been sensible on this 
great occasion to have had my 
opportunity, which my soldiers 
have indeed made the most of 
for me.” 

Less than three weeks later 
he found himself magnificently 
housed in the palace of a 
Spanish grandee in Madrid, 
not, however, without distress 
at the thought of the grandee’s 
tenants. ‘‘ The lower orders,” 
he wrote, “having only to 
attend on the courtizans [he 
means courtiers], you can now 
suppose to be in the greatest 
distress in the absence of their 
employers. Not less than 
twenty a day die of actual 
famine without almost the pos- 
sibility of affording them as- 
sistence.”’ There he remained, 
suffering constantly from fever 
and ague, while Wellington was 
busy with his futile operations 
before Burgos; and there he 
heard that his mother, shaken 
by the drowning of her son 
William and the grievous hurts 
of her son Hercules, had lost 
her nerve when she heard the 
first rumours of another great 
fight at Salamanca. He wrote 
to her as follows :— 

“My dearest mother, permit 
me to give you a very good 
rating. I have heard from 
good authority and from 
whence you very little suspect 
that you have allowed your- 
self to be over anxious for 
the fate of your kin in the 
Peninsula. I am pleased in 
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the assurance that the official 
despatch has long since put 
you all at ease; but why 
don’t you recollect, woman, 
that you are the mother of 
soldiers, and you must meet 
our circumstances with good 
countenance as they come.” 
No one would suspect that 
the writer of the foregoing 
lines was subject to all the 
depression of incessant and 
long-standing illness. To his 
elder brother, after nearly two 
months of wretchedness, he at 
last made confession. ‘‘ You 
ask me how lam. To say the 
truth I have suffered vastly, 
and since the 12th August have 
been with little exception con- 
fined [this last word had not 
yet been reserved to the ex- 
clusive use of women in child- 
birth]; my ailments are an 
affection of the spleen and 
indigestion from constant fever. 
I am now under a course of 
mercury ; if it does not suc- 
ceed, I must leave my charge 
and retire for a time to Lisbon.” 
A course of mercury, in the 
days before homeopathy was 
dreamed of, sounds not the 
most promising preparation 
for a long and harassing re- 
treat through most inclement 
weather, yet Edward Paken- 
ham went through the long 
retirement from Burgos—the 
movement which some foreign 
critics consider to be Welling- 
ton’s greatest military feat— 
without an effort. “‘ Strange to 
tell you,” he wrote to Lord 
Longford, “I have daily got 
better under this extreme of 
exertion, and, from leaving 
Madrid in a carriage, I was never 
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off my horse. Few know what 
mind and body can do to- 
gether when good friends. Wel- 
lington, in good health and 
temper, satisfied with himself.” 
Through the long winter and 
spring of 1812-1813, while the 
army was resting after the 
fatigues of a very arduous 
campaign, Edward Pakenham’s 
letters contain little of interest. 
The return of a senior General 
deprived him of the command 
of the 3rd Division, but Wel- 
lington transferred him to that 
of the 6th Division during the 
absence of Clinton on leave, 
and he was comparatively 
happy. Yet it was no light 
matter to take over temporary 
command of another man’s 
division. ‘‘ From everything I 
read and see,”’ he wrote, “‘ Clin- 
ton’s and my views are the 
same, but our methods of at- 
taining them different; and it 
requires the greatest care in a 
temporary commander to check 
deviation from his predecessor’s 
system—often attempted by 
inferiors as a mode of flattering 
the then ruler. . . . You cannot 
think the trouble I have had 
since changing divisions, par- 
ticularly with the Highlanders, 
who declare if it is God’s will 
to take them it is useless to 
take precautions against fever. 
They, however, get better.” 
The Highland regiments 
which showed themselves thus 
So embarrassingly fatalistic 
were the 79th (Cameron High- 
landers, raised by Cameron of 
Errach) and the 91st (1st Argyll 
and Sutherland) which had been 
raised mostly in Argyllshire. 
They must have been primitive 
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folk; and Pakenham’s lan- 
guage leaves us in doubt 


whether they got the better 
of the fever or of their religious 
prejudices. Meanwhile it is 
interesting to note how Paken- 
ham declined to be flattered by 
his juniors into making changes 
which might perhaps bring pro- 
minence to himself, but would 
injure the general efficiency of 
the division. 

In April he had an alarm 
that Clinton’s return might 
relegate him once more to 
‘ olerking,’ though now as full 
Adjutant- General, but by 
chance Clinton fell ill after 
embarking from England and 
was obliged to land once more. 
Thus he continued to command 
the 6th Division through the 
campaign of Vittoria, though 
having been left on the Ebro 
to guard Wellington’s rear he 
had no share in the battle. 
Directly after the action Clin- 
ton returned, and Pakenham 
took up the appointment 
of Adjutant-General. From 
thenceforward, possibly owing 
to the high position which he 
held, there are few details of 
interest in his letters. Indeed 
he does not even mention the 
various actions by name, 
though occasionally there is 
severe criticism of generals. 
There is, however, one passage 
so characteristic and, in these 
days, so refreshing that it must 
be transcribed. 

In September 1813 Paken- 
ham was created a Knight of 
the Bath, and the Herald’s 
College, as was usual on such 
occasions, at once became busy 
in making suggestions as to 
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his armorial bearings, always 
with a keen eye to fees. But 
they woefully misjudged Pak- 
enham. 

“These College of Arms gen- 
tlemen, by way of recommend- 
ation, have begged me to allow 
them to apply for some emblem 
of victory in the armorial 
bearings to commemorate sup- 
posed services. I have civilly 
informed them that I shall see 
them damned first, and should 
they apply to you [his brother, 
Lord Longford] on the subject, 
remind them of my determina- 
tion. Under our happy rules 
of government and society a 
gentleman is expected to con- 
duct himself with the exertion 
belonging to principle, what- 
ever his calling may be; and 
perhaps one of a man’s first 
personal attentions should be, 
by proper restraint. neither to 
show himself off nor allow 
other people from folly or 
sinister motives to do so.” 

The language is a little 
obscure—English composition 
was not Edward Pakenham’s 
strong point—but the meaning 
is plain. A gentleman should 
do his utmost duty on principle 
without further motive; and 
his first personal care should be 
to avoid self-advertisement and 
to suppress advertisement of 
himself by others. It is de- 
lightful to encounter such 
whole-hearted scorn of ‘ pub- 
licity’; yet it was quite 
natural and instinctive in a 
gentleman, as Edward Paken- 
ham understood the term. 
Publicity, to be brief, is vul- 
garity ; and there is no more 
to be said. 
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Hostilities in France ended 
on 18th April 1814, and on 
that day Pakenham wrote that 
he would be obliged to remain 
to the last “‘ to see everything 
home,” but hoped not to be 
detained more than _ three 
months. Shortly afterwards he 
must have been warned that 
he might be required in 
America, but hoped that this 
was a false alarm. ‘I think,” 
he wrote in June to his mother, 
“ that I have escaped America, 
and shall consider myself vastly 
fortunate in having been spared 
Such a service.” Alas! he 
spoke too soon, for at the end 
of October he was ordered 
across the Atlantic, and, though 
loathing the prospect, could not 
in common duty refuse to go. 
“IT always expected,” wrote 
Hercules Pakenham afew weeks 
later, ‘‘that Ned would be 
called upon shortly if the war 
lasted. The fact is that the 
officers in North America are 
enough to ensure failure except 
those joined from the Penin- 
sular Army. Before the Ameri- 
can War broke out that quarter 
was esteemed a good place to 
provide for well-meaning in- 
efficient officers, where out of 
harm’s way they might gain a 
livelihood; hence the string 
of names known only in the ser- 
vice as unequal to command.” 

These strictures are hardly 
just to General Isaac Brock, 
who had unfortunately been 
killed in one of the first actions 
of the war (13th October 1812), 
or to Sir George Prevost; but 
they do no wrong to the rest 
of the senior officers in North 
America. General Ross, who 
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had been sent out to command 
the troops then employed in 
amphibious operations on the 
Atlantic coast, had been killed, 
and Pakenham had been chosen 
as his successor. Unfortun- 
ately the admiral in command 
of the North American and 
West Indian station was, as 
too often happened in the 
Navy, keener after prize-money 
than real injury to the enemy. 
In 1808 this admiral, Cochrane, 
had occupied the island of 
Mariegalante with his marines, 
treated it partly as private pro- 
perty, partly as a man-of-war, 
and in defiance of all rules had 
shipped the produce to North 
America. He had quite recently 
inspired an abortive attempt 
on Baltimore, which had cost 
General Ross his life and nearly 
300 casualties ; and finally he 
had persuaded the authorities 
to sanction an attack upon 
New Orleans, estimated to con- 
tain sugar, cotton and tobacco 
to the value of three or four 
millions sterling, of which he 
hoped to obtain a good share 
for himself, Edward Pakenham 
had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops in this New 
Orleans expedition. 

He left England in November 
in the frigate Statira, which was 
packed almost to bursting with 
himself and his staff, including 
Harry Smith, the commanders 
of artillery and engineers with 
their staff and some thirty 
passengers. Most of them slept 
in cots in the steerage. The 
voyage was long, to the great 
impatience of Pakenham, who 
was eager to be on the spot 
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before operations had been be- 
gun. He arrived on Christmas 
Day to find that he was by more 
than a fortnight too late. The 
Admiral, with a convoy of some 
6000 troops, had arrived at the 
mouths of the Mississippi on 
8th December, and had dumped 
some 5000 troops down on the 
Mississippi under conditions 
which were neither more nor 
less than criminal. The fleet, 
on which the force depended 
absolutely and solely for food, 
ammunition and supplies, and 
stores of every description, lay 
more than eighty miles away 
and was accessible only in open 
boats. Most of the distance 
was covered by the shallow 
water of a great lagoon in 
which even small craft con- 
stantly ran aground; and the 
last four miles of this waterway 
were 80 narrow that it would 
hardly carry two boats abreast. 
When water-carriage ended, 
there were four miles of rough 
track to be traversed, which 
after rain or high tide was so 
deep that loads could only be 
brought forward on men’s 
backs. Lastly, the scene of 
action when finally reached was 
an isthmus about 1200 yards 
wide, cooped in between a huge 
Swamp and the Mississippi. In 
front the way was barred by 
strong entrenchments erected 
by the Americans, and the 
only possible line of advance 
was flanked by American armed 
vessels on the Mississippi. In 
rear was the narrow defile and 
the shallow lake already de- 
scribed, and the boats of the 
fleet were not nearly numerous 
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enough to bring off the entire 
force in case of retreat; and 
even this line of communication 
was insecure. There was much 
sickness ; for the blue-jackets 
had been worked to death in 
rowing backwards and forwards 
to bring up men, provisions and 
stores. The soldiers had been 
so much crowded in the boats 
that they could not move, 
and had perforce to sit still, 
cramped and half-frozen, for 
twelve, eighteen and even 
twenty-four hours together. 
For the weather was often 
very cold with a bitter north 
wind and storms of sleet, so 
much so that the negroes of 
two West India regiments, 
which had been embarked with- 
out their blankets, were so be- 
numbed as to be useless for 
any purpose. The incessant 
cannonade of the Americans 
from the river had, together 
with the casualties caused by 
a night attack upon the Eng- 
lish camp, diminished the force 
by some 300 killed, wounded 
and prisoners. Thus few more 
than 3500 men could be counted 
upon for an attack, and the 
Americans were said to be 
12,000 strong. Finally, there 
was only one month’s supplies 
upon the fleet, and, consider- 
ing that the return voyage of 
most of the troops must be 
taken into account, this was 
dangerously little. Altogether 
the situation was as nasty a 
one as ever was prepared for an 
unfortunate commander, even 
of the British Army. 

Pakenham was 


naturally 
furious, and he 


Swore 80 
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vigorously and so openly that 
his dissatisfaction speedily be- 
came known to all ranks of 
his men. This, unless he had 
decided to abandon the whole 
enterprise, was a grave mis- 
take. But the truth was that 
a retreat would have been, per- 
haps, even more hazardous than 
persistence in the venture. He 
soon recovered himself, and on 
the very next day after his 
arrival took measures to drive 
the American ships from the 
river on his flank ; but he suc- 
ceeded in destroying only one 
of them, and driving the other 
farther up-stream where it could 
still work much mischief. Then 
he tried to tackle the Ameri- 
can entrenchments by regular 
siege operations; but after 
digging for no more than one 
foot his men came to water, 
so that it was impossible to 
throw up solid works. The 
American breast-works were 
built solidly of bales of cotton 
upon which his guns, borrowed 
from the fleet, had not the 
slightest effect, and within an 
hour his batteries were all de- 
molished by the American can- 
non. He then realised that his 
only chance of forcing the 
American lines was to capture 
some works erected by them 
on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi and to use the guns there 
mounted to enfilade the forti- 
fications on the left bank 
which lay between him and 
New Orleans. He laid his 
plans, therefore, to send a de- 
tachment across the river to 
assail the entrenchments on 
the right bank, and simul- 
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taneously to assault the 
breast-work on the left bank 
with two columns of infantry, 
under Generals Gibbs and 
Keane. He came very near 
to success. The detachment 
on the right bank did its work 
triumphantly with very slight 
loss. On the left bank the 
assailants were received with 
the most terrible fire that 
Harry Smith—who had gone 
through the storms of Badajoz 
—had ever witnessed ; but none 
the less a few score of the 
leading men at more than one 
point made their way into the 
breast-work and drove the de- 
fenders out. But they were 
not supported. Keane was 
severely wounded, and appar- 
ently no one could take his 
place. Gibbs’s column was 
within a hundred yards of the 
breast-work when the men sud- 
denly wavered, began to fire 
and showed ugly signs of panic. 
Gibbs, after desperate attempts 
to rally them, was mortally 
wounded just as Pakenham 
galloped up to receive his de- 
Spairing report that his men 
would not follow him. Paken- 
ham in his turn rode among the 
fugitives, trying to stay their 
flight. A bullet shattered his 
knee, and a second bullet killed 
his horse under him, but he was 
none the less in the act of 
mounting another horse when 
a third bullet struck him in 
the spine and killed him on the 
spot. 

There is no need to go further 
into the wretched story. The 
most melancholy feature in it 
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is that a treaty of peace between 
America and England had actnu- 
ally been signed on 14th Decem- 
ber 1814, eleven days before 
Pakenham landed on the Mis- 
sissippi shore, so that all his 
anxiety and distress, his death 
and the killing or maiming of 
some two thousand soldiers, 
were for nothing. Up to that 
time Edward Pakenham had 
been on the whole a lucky 
man. Moreover, he had not 
abused his good fortune, taking 
always the rough with the 
smooth and never meeting the 
one with complaint or the other 
with exultation. He was, in 
the opinion of Harry Smith, 
who was not a bad judge, a 
really good and capable soldier, 
and he seems to have been 
genuinely popular with all 
ranks. But fortune, after en- 
couraging a man for years, 
loves to trip him up at the last, 
and she never played any 
officer a scurvier trick than she 
did Edward Pakenham when 
she plunged him into the crimi- 
nal confusion created by Ad- 
miral Cochrane. A very slight 
turn of the wheel would have 
sent him home a peer, instead 
of a poor shattered corpse 
mewed up in a cask of rum. 
But he was a fine, modest, 
gallant fellow, as was likewise 
his brother Hercules. Both 
were worthy members of a 
great fighting family whose 
name is never absent from lists 
of the Navy and the Army 
and through generation after 
generation is associated with 
high honour in both services. 
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SAILING-SHIP captains some- 
times carried their wives on 
board ship with them, but it 
must be admitted that the 
majority of seamen rather re- 
sented their presence during 
a voyage. Very often the 
men had real grounds for their 
objections, occasionally none 
whatever except that they 
did not care for what they 
vaguely called petticoat govern- 
ment on the poop. An old 
boatswain with considerable 
experience of skippers’ spouses 
thus summed up the matter. 

“Theyre like Portugee 
devils,” he declared. ‘‘ When 
they’re good they’re only 
middlin’, and when they’re 
bad they’re bloomin’ awful.” 

Now, whatever a ‘ Portugee 
devil’ may be, the old 
boatswain’s verdict was, un- 
doubtedly, the one usually ac- 
cepted at sea. He also main- 
tained that the good wives were 
generally middle-aged and that 
they were of no importance to 
the men in the forecastle, as 
their good deeds never reached 
as far forward as that. They 
usually stopped short at the 
half-deck, where the appren- 
tices were mothered, their 
socks darned, their shirts pro- 
vided with buttons and their 
trousers with patches. Fre- 
quently the captain’s wife 


would intercede for them and 
save them from a usually well- 
deserved rope’s-ending; at 
other times she would smuggle 
dainties out of the cabin for 
the smaller boys. It must, 
however, be conceded that 
Sometimes a captain’s wife, 
through the medium of a 
gracious and fine personality, 
had a softening, civilising in- 
fluence on the whole ship’s 
company. 

Bad wives were capable of 
causing endless trouble. They 
spoke haughtily and continu- 
ally of our ship and acted as if 
they commanded it. Some of 
them bullied all hands; they 
have been known to interfere 
with officers engaged in the 
highly technical operation of 
trimming the yards. Some- 
times they took over the stew- 
ard’s duties, and were meaner 
over the issue of stores than 
the most parsimonious steward 
could possibly dream of being, 
while the ship seethed with 
discontent. The worst ones of 
all were those who constituted 
themselves an extra pair of 
eyes and ears for their hus- 
bands; they knew everything 
that happened aboard, and 
poked their noses in every- 
where ; they were always carry- 
ing tales. 

The mate of the large four- 
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masted barque Loyola, loading 
coal in Barry Dock for Cape 
Town, had made one voyage 
with an interfering female and 
had no desire to repeat the 
experience. One morning, with 
the second mate and the six 
apprentices—the crew had not 
yet joined—he was passing 
stores aboard the ship that 
had been dumped on the quay. 
Principally because he had 
spent the previous evening up 
at the hotel along with two 
old shipmates, he was not at 
his usual cheery best. The 
vessel was lying at the coal- 
tips, and every time a waggon- 
load of coal was emptied down 
the main hatch a cloud of dust 
rose high to the _ topsail- 
yards, almost smothering the 
little party on the quay as 
it ascended, and adding con- 
siderably to the mate’s discom- 
fort. A postman came along 
the quay and handed him a 
letter ; the address was in the 
captain’s handwriting. Wiping 
his sweating greasy fingers on 
the youngest apprentice’s dun- 
garees he opened the envelope, 
and when he read the letter his 
face purpled. 

“Good Lord! mister,” he 
groaned in dismay to the second 
mate, “the old man’s bringing 
his wife this voyage.” 

“ Oh, hell!” said the second 
mate. 

A week later the Loyola 
sailed. Before she was many 
days out those interested dis- 
covered that the captain’s wife 
was taking the sensible view 
that she was a passenger, pure 
and simple—just the equivalent 
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of a bale of special goods. She 
had no intention of interfering 
with anybody or of poking her 
nose in anywhere. And she 
was young—at least ten years 
younger than her stout, jolly 
husband who was thirty-eight. 
Moreover, she was very attrac- 
tive, even beautiful. She was 
tall and slim, with a figure 
made up of symmetrical curves, 
Her hair was like finely combed 
manilla fibre; in the sunlight 
the silken strands of it shone 
like burnished gold. Her eyes 
were blue, like the blue of the 
sea in the way of the north- 
east trades. Her pink-and- 
white complexion was gradu- 
ally tanning, and when she 
smiled—and she was generally 
smiling, not with the forced 
smile of a cinema star or a 
dentifrice advertisement — an 
even row of white teeth flashed 
disconcertingly. 

Once or twice she did get 
men aboard into trouble—usu- 
ally the man at the wheel. It 
was not her fault. She never 
spoke to the helmsmen, but 
sometimes they could hardly 
keep their eyes off her, and, in 
their abstraction, allowed the 
ship to run a couple of points 
off her course—to their ultimate 
confusion. When Joyce Ral- 
ston walked the sloping poop- 
deck, balancing herself with 
the grace and vitality of per- 
fect health; or clung to a 
weather backstay during half 
a gale of wind, with a rebellious 
tress of her golden hair blowing 
out from beneath her oilskin 
cap, the most pronounced mis- 
ogynist that ever twisted the 
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spokes of a windjammer’s wheel 
was apt to recast his ideas. 
Men perched high aloft on the 
mizzen-royal yard would pause 
in their work and refresh their 
eyes with a glimpse of the 
deliciously feminine figure sit- 
ting back in a deck-chair on 
the poop, one hundred and 
fifty feet below them. 

Joyce did not attempt the 
mothering business ; never once 
did she enter the half-deck in 
search of socks to darn or shirts 
requiring buttons. The first 
time she visited that exclusive 
abode of the apprentices—it 
was in the second dog-watch, 
from six o’clock in the evening 
until eight, when nobody tries 
to sleep—with irresistible cama- 
raderie she added herself and 
her guitar to the foo-foo band, 
which, with a medley of weird 
instruments, performed every 
night in the tropics. Some- 
times the band performance was 
varied by a half-deck concert, 
and when she sang “‘ The Kerry 
Dancing ” with a trained con- 
tralto voice, the hands from the 
forecastle would creep aft to 
listen. 

She started a dancing class 
for the apprentices, which the 
second mate joined willingly ; 
and the mate, after a severe 
struggle with his dignity, also 
attended. All her blandish- 
ments, however, could not per- 
Suade her easy-going husband 
to show his paces. With his 
face wreathed in smiles he 
would lean over the teakwood 
rail at the break of the poop, 
smoke his pipe contentedly and 
thoroughly enjoy the very 
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unusual happenings on the 
main-deck just below him. 
Those second dog-watches, 
while the Loyola ran down 
through the Trades, were very 
pleasant. Dancing usually 
began in the short - lived 
twilight which brought cool- 
ness after the glowing red ball 
of the sun had disappeared 
behind a bare horizon, and con- 
tinued, to the strains of a 
concertina played by an appren- 
tice squatting on the after 
hatch, till one bell—a quarter 
to eight—gave warning that 
the time was near for one watch 
to seek sleep—that most im- 
portant of all things in sail— 
and for the other to go on duty. 
By that time the sails were 
gleaming white in the moon- 
light, but casting dark shadows 
on the spotless dry deck and 
the calm moonlit sea through 
which the vessel, leaning over 
lightly, was noiselessly slip- 
ping. The balmy trade wind 
sighed musically in the rigging ; 
the wavelets alongside plashed 
softly ; the silvery laugh of the 
vivacious young wife mingled 
with the deeper toned, subdued 
voices of the other dancers. 
Joyce’s partner for demon- 
stration purposes was Percy, 
the senior apprentice—a lad of 
twenty, handsome and curly- 
haired. Percy was the son of 
a rural dean, and a public 
school and training-ship boy. 
He was one of the most im- 
pressionable youths that ever 
went to sea; on every voyage 
a photograph of a new girl 
adorned his bunk, and his ship- 
mates maintained that in every 
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case his love was hopeless. 
For all his good looks there 
never was a more consistently 
unrequited lover than Percy, 
and before the Loyola crossed 
the equator his young life was 
blighted yet again ; once more 
he suffered from la grande pas- 
sion, and the object of it was 
his captain’s wife. 

By that time Joyce had 
another hopelessly devoted 
admirer aboard the Loyola. 
Sam Oates, an able-bodied sea- 
man from Fleetwood, was six 
feet three, weighed sixteen stone 
and was as strong aS an ox. 
His father was a deck-hand in 
a Sailing trawler, and Sam had 
never been to any public 
or other school. He had 
never spoken to the captain’s 
wife—in fact when she spoke 
to him he was tongue-tied— 
but one day he had rendered 
her a slight service and received 
charming thanks. The cross- 
bar of her deck-chair slipped 
and the chair had collapsed 
beneath her. There were only 
Sam and the man at the wheel 
on the poop. The helmsman 
would have willingly let go the 
wheel, even at the risk of the 
vessel’s running up into the wind 
and being caught aback, but 
Sam got in front of him and 
pulled Joyce to her feet. The 
smile he received went straight 
to his heart, and from that 
moment his usual  loud- 
mouthed truculence was re- 
placed by a fatuous, cheerful 
quiet. 

The vessel, carrying at least 
two aching hearts—one in the 
half-deck, the other in the fore- 
castle—sped on. Bad weather 
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when she was nearing the Cape 
put an end to the dancing, 
the concerts and the orchestral 
performances. In Cape Town, 
Captain Ralston decided wisely 
that a ship discharging coal 
was no place for a lady, so he 
took his wife off to an hotel, 
where they remained until the 
Loyola was ready to sail, in 
ballast, for a small port in 
South Australia, where she was 
going to load wheat. Just 
after leaving Table Bay she 
picked up a strong favourable 
wind, and eventually got down 
to the forty-second degree of 
south latitude, on which parallel 
she began to run her east- 
ing down. There followed 
a murky time of strong gales, 
driving rain and high following 
seas. The sky was leaden, and 
for a week they never saw the 
sun; but the sailing was ex- 
hilarating. Day after day with 
everything in her favour—bal- 
last trim and dry decks—the 
Loyola ran to the eastward 
before the straight-lined gale. 
Though no flier she averaged 
close on three hundred miles 
a day; great going, but it 
put a tremendous physical and 
nervous strain on all hands, and 
from the twenty-four hours not 
a moment could be spared for 
amusement. 

Existence on board became 
very drab, and the near ap- 
proach to the Australian coast 
brought no relief; for the 
shore was veiled with low-lying 
clouds, the horizon was con- 
tracted, and even the easy- 
going captain began to fret 
over the landfall. Then the 
weather cleared. One morning 
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the Loyola rounded a dark 
wooded point and entered a 
long narrow bay bathed in 
sunshine. Half-way up the 
bay, cosily nestling against a 
background of white and red 
gums and jarrah trees, lay the 
white houses, spires and chim- 
neys of the sleepy little town 
of Port Livingstone. Stabbing 
upward into the cloudless sky, 
dwarfing chimneys and steeples, 
were the masts and spars of 
two tall ships. 

Joyce soon discovered that 
life in Port Livingstone was 
going to be very pleasant. The 
wheat was still ripening and 
would not be ready for another 
month. The ship’s hold was 
clean and ready for cargo; 
she had been newly painted 
aloft and below, so Joyce de- 
cided, quite wrongly, that there 
was nothing to do aboard, and 
almost every day she got the 
apprentices off for boat sailing 
in the bay, or picnics in the 
bush, where she flitted about 
as gaily as a bush canary— 
younger in spirit and more 
light-hearted than any boy 
with them. Her husband told 
her she was a darned nuisance ; 
the mate thought the same 
and a good deal more, but 
Said nothing; the apprentices 
voted her a real brick—her 
presence in the Loyola was the 
best thing that had ever hap- 
pened to them. The people 
of the town were very friendly 
and hospitable, too, and a 
regatta was being arranged, the 
programme for which included 
a race for ship’s gigs. The 
apprentices who manned them 
went in for strict training— 


and this the mate decided was 
another darned nuisance. 
Intimately bound up with 
the social life of the port were 
the other two vessels at the 
wharves. One of them—the 
Baldragon of Dundee — was 
plain, uninteresting and easily 
described. She was a slab- 
sided, slate-coloured, modern 
stump-topgallant mast barque. 
The other—the Parnassus—was 
a full-rigged ship, the sort of 
vessel a seaman might dream 
of, one of the most perfect 
ships that ever parted the 
waves. Perhaps the most fam- 
ous wool and passenger clipper 
of all time, she had never before 
loaded anything but wool, and 
never patronised any Australian 
port outside Sydney or Mel- 
bourne. Her captain, officers 
and apprentices felt rather 
keenly the loss of dignity 
created by their being driven 
to accept a cargo of wheat, 
but she certainly adorned the 
port. Her decks were spotless ; 
the sweetly curving long iron 
plates of her hull gleamed with 
fresh dark-green paint; her 
masts were beautifully raked 
and her white yards were 
squared to a fraction of an 
inch. The name of the dignified 
veteran who commanded her 
was known all over Australia. 
Like ships, like men. It 
did not take the apprentices 
of the Loyola long to sum up 
their opposite numbers in the 
Baldragon. They were boun- 
ders — great, hard - muscled 
Scotch bounders. They had 
cut the brass buttons off 
their double-breasted uniform 
jackets and replaced them with 
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black ones, and they wore their 
badge caps at a rakish angle. 
Horrible taste! Even ashore 
they affected briar pipes, 
which they imagined gave them 
a seamanlike appearance, and 
instead of going into local 
society and attending tea- 
parties, they spent most of their 
spare time in the only pub in 
the village—the Rose and 
Crown. The apprentices of the 
Parnassus were quite different. 
They were genteel, as befitted a 
London ship, and those of the 
Loyola soon got on good terms 
with them ; they had everything 
in common except the conscious 
superiority those on board the 
four-master felt in having, in 
the captain’s wife, the finest- 
looking girl in Port Living- 
stone. (In all Australia, Percy 
thought.) 

He was sillier about her 
than ever. He even wished at 
times that Joyce would fall 
overboard, or do something 
equally dangerous, so that he 
could take a tremendous risk 
in saving her. He was at the 
stage when he felt he would 
gladly give up his life for her. 
Sam Oates was more practical ; 
he actually gave up beer—not 
that Mrs Ralston had expressed 
any opinion on the matter, but 
Sam had an idea that all 
women disliked men who drank 
beer. When his comrades went 
off to the Rose and Crown on 
a Saturday evening, he would 
unostentatiously hang around 
the wharf and watch for her 
appearance on the poop. 

The golden days that ripened 


the wheat were passing all too 
quickly. There was still 
vacant wharf at the little port, 
and one afternoon a tall cloud 
of canvas was seen rounding 
the dark wooded point. <A 
lovely full-rigged ship was sway- 
ing slowly in from sea, with all 
sail set to the light following 
breeze. Captain Ralston was 
walking fore and aft the poop 
watching the approaching vessel 
with a certain amount of pro- 
fessional interest, when he 
uttered a sudden exclamation of 
surprise. With unusual haste 
he dashed to the companion- 
way, took the long brass tele- 
scope out of its rack and 
trained it on the stranger. Then 
he put his head inside the open 
skylight. 

* Joyce,” he shouted, “ come 
up and see what the wind is 
blowing in.” 

Joyce came up the com- 
panionway and stepped on to 
the deck. 

“What is the wind blowing 
in ? ” she asked. 

“The Yeoman! She’s come 
along to Port Livingstone after 
all.”’ 

Together they stood and 
watched. Just as the sun 
set, and turned her upper sails 
to a blood-red, the incoming 
ship rounded to on the flood 
and anchored. From her gaff 
end there flew a gaily coloured 
string of flags. They answered 
a welcoming signal from the 
Loyola, whose crew was totally 
unaware that for some of them 
the days were about to become 
less golden. 
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The Yeoman hauled in along- 
side the vacant wharf next 
morning, and shortly after 
breakfast her captain boarded 
the Loyola. He was young, 
put distinguished-looking—with 
face, eyes and carriage that 
placed him rather above his 
fellows. He simply haunted 
the Loyola; he was rarely 
away from her. Certainly he 
was very friendly with her 
captain, but one would have 
had to be blind not to see 
that he was far more taken up 
with the captain’s wife. 

The hands began to take 
notice; then they became sus- 
picious, and their suspicions 
culminated in open talk. The 
old sailmaker, a much-married 
man, started them off. Most of 
the hands before the mast were 
congregated on the forecastle- 
head one evening, drinking in 
the cool breeze which was blow- 
ing from the sea, when Captain 
Bignold stepped briskly on to 
the wharf alongside. Sails spat 
over the rail, then jerked the 
stem of his pipe in the direction 
of the gangway. 

“ That there Lothario is com- 
in’ after our old woman,” he 
said judiciously. 

“He is, an’ all,” Sam 
Oates growled savagely. “ It’s 
time t’ owd man put a spoke 
in ’is wheel.” 

The suspicions thus voiced 
Spread and reached as far 
aft as the half-deck. They 
hit Perey like a cold douche 
and left him gasping. The 
old existence seemed to fall 


away from him. Furtively he 
watched, and saw that Joyce 
was pleasant to her husband; 
he watched more closely, and 
fancied she was even more so to 
Captain Bignold. For the next 
two days Joyce was in her most 
vivacious mood, and she was 
particularly sweet to Percy 
when they met. Percy’s life 
seemed to lie somewhere be- 
tween heaven and hell; cer- 
tainly it was not of Port Living- 
stone. In spite of all gossip 
and doubts, he forced himself 
to believe there could be noth- 
ing wrong. 

Then came the crushing 
blow. He was returning to the 
ship from the Parnassus one 
night. The moon, in its first 
quarter, swung low in the 
sky; and as he walked sharply 
along the road which skirted 
the wharves he became aware 
that there were two people 
ahead of him. He was over- 
hauling them quickly, and soon 
discovered they were Joyce 
Ralston and Captain Bignold, 
arm in arm. He slowed down 
to give them time to get aboard 
the ship, but when he walked 
on to the wharf and into the 
dark shadow of a shed, he saw 
them again. They were stand- 
ing beside another shed which 
was not in shadow. He saw 
Joyce raise her face, and the 
captain kissed her. For a 
moment Percy’s heart ceased 
to beat. Joyce went up the 
gangway, paused at the top 
of it and cried softly— 

“ Good night, Joe.” 
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“Good night, Joyce,” Cap- 
tain Bignold replied. 

He raised his hat and walked 
away. Percy, feeling dazed and 
sick, went aboard the ship, 
slunk into the half-deck and 
turned into his bunk. But he 
could not sleep. Although all 
the ports were open it was 
stuffy there, and his five 
companions—thoroughly tired 
out — were slumbering and 
breathing heavily. To the 
mate’s great content the pic- 
nics had stopped with the Yeo- 
man’s arrival, and he was 
getting some of his own back ; 
he was hardening the boys for 
the coming boat race by giving 
them the toughest jobs he 
could find. Perey was physi- 
cally tired, too, but, very wide 
awake, he turned and tossed 
half the night. Blast this Cap- 
tain Bignold who had sud- 
denly arrived from the sea 
and spoiled a beautiful idyll! 
Percy’s fingers twitched to be 
at the throat of the wrecker 
of happiness. 

What should he do? He 
could not go to his captain 
and tell him what he had seen ; 
all his training and tradition 
forbade him to be a sneak. 
He felt that he had a fearful 
responsibility, but as the night 
wore on he evolved a scheme. 
He would try a bit of bluff. 
He would get hold of Joyce 
herself and threaten to tell her 
husband unless she gave up 
her lover. She would think 
him an awful worm, but no 
matter; if she promised to 
give up Captain Bignold, her 
secret was safe in his keeping. 
Feeling as if he had suddenly 
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acquired the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Percy fell asleep. 

Next morning, however, he 
quickly discovered there was 
no secret to keep. The night 
watchman was a_garrulous 
young able-seaman who had 
been appointed to that job 
because he had sprained his 
ankle. On the previous even- 
ing he was standing by the 
Loyola’s rail and had also seen 
the kissing episode. The story 
spread through the greater part 
of the ship like wildfire; by 
breakfast-time it was known 
in forecastle, forward deck- 
house and half-deck; by the 
evening it had even reached 
the town. Percy was faced 
with black despair. 

The effect of the news on 
Sam Oates was immediate and 
momentous. He raised his self- 
laid embargo on beer—and he 
had money in his pocket. As 
soon a8 supper was over he 
approached his pal in the fore- 
castle, a Cockney called Alf. 

“Hey, lad,” he said, “let’s 
go oop t’ Rose an’ Crown an’ 
have a few sups o’ beer.” 

Alf received the proposal 
with enthusiasm. He had not 
had a penny in his pocket for 
days, and he had a chronic 
thirst, They dressed in their 
shore-going togs and made their 
way to the pub which lay at 
the other end of the town. 
They found the bar deserted. 
It was a Friday night and the 
hard-case apprentices of the 
Baldragon had to wait until 
Saturday before their captain 
gave them the wherewithal to 
enable them to take charge of 
the back parlour of the Rose 
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and Crown and thump its long- 
suffering piano. The barmaid 
had, therefore, plenty of time 
to be genial and chatty with 
two shell-backs. 

“ Say, Miss, wot’s that black 
thing hangin’ oop at back 0 
bar?” Sam asked, after their 
glasses had been replenished. 

“A mask,” the barmaid 
replied. 

“* Wot’s it for, Miss ? ” 

“T wore it at the last fancy 
dress dance at the town hall. 
No-one can tell who you are 
when you have it on. See!” 

The barmaid donned the 
mask coquettishly, and Sam 
and Alf looked at her intently. 

“Tha’s reet, tha’s  reet 
enough, Miss,” cried Sam. 

“Too bloomin’ right I am,” 
said the barmaid, with a re- 
miniscent laugh. 

After many sups of beer the 
couple started back toward the 
ship. Sam was silent and very 
thoughtful. At last he stopped 
in the middle of the road. 

“ Alf, lad,” he said, “‘ ah’m 
goin’ to mak’ mask out 0’ 
tarpaulin canvas, an’ to-morrow 
night ah’ll lay for that captain 
chap o’ Yeoman, an’ ah’ll bash 
’is face in an’ brak every bone 
in *is body.” 

“ Blimey, Sam, an’ I'll ’elp 
ye,” Alf cried with the courage 
begotten of many pints. 

“Ah don’t need no help,” 
said Sam stoutly, “ but if tha 
likes tha can keep me company 
an’ watch t’ fun. But nobbut 
thee an’ me must know. Ah 
don’t want jail, an’ that’s why 
ah’m goin’ to mak’ mask.” 

“ Righto, chum,” said Alf. 

On the way to the Rose 


and Crown next evening Sam 
donned the home-made mask. 
Certainly he would never be 
recognised. In the moonlight 
he looked perfectly hideous ; 
he somewhat resembled a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan on 
parade. 

“Lumme!” cried Alf, 
“ yell frighten the poor bloke 
to death.” 

“ Dangit, there won’t be no 
time for ’im to get frightened 
afore ah’m on ’im,” Sam replied. 

The mask safely stowed away 
in Sam’s pocket, they plodded 
on and found conditions at the 
Rose and Crown considerably 
different from those pertaining 
the night before. The bar was 
packed with seamen and lands- 
men, and its two barmaids had 
their work cut out to supply 
beer to their perspiring patrons. 
From the back room there came 
the tinny tinkle of the ancient 
piano, and raucous voices in 
chorus were proclaiming that 
their owners were— 


** Sons of the sea, 
All British born . . .” 


The two able-seamen man- 
aged to procure a few pints, 
but left just before closing 
time. The Yeoman was lying 
at the wharf farthest up the 
bay, some distance above the 
Loyola, which was the next 
ship to her. A rough road con- 
nected the two wharves, but 
it was unlikely to be used by 
revellers as it was clear of the 
direct routes which led down 
to the wharves from the town. 
On one side of it there was a 
deep ditch fringed with long 
grass, and it was that ditch the 
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conspirators intended to use 
for an ambush. They chose a 
spot about half-way between 
the two ships. Sam in his 
nocturnal moonings around the 
wharf had noticed Captain Big- 
nold’s movements, and had a 
good idea of the time when he 
returned to his own ship. 

“ Reckon that little whipper- 
snapper might happen along 
any minute now,” he said as 
they prepared to drop into 
cover. 

He was not unduly obsessed 
with the need for strict accu- 
racy in defining size, or perhaps 
he worked by comparison, using 
himself as a standard, as Cap- 
tain Bignold was only an inch 
or two under six feet, beauti- 
fully proportioned and mus- 
cular. Apart, however, from 
his extra height and weight 
Sam had good reason for his 
supreme confidence; in his 
native Lancashire he had con- 
siderable repute as an all-in 
wrestler. In the mood he was 
in that night he was really 
dangerous; once he lost his 
temper thoroughly he quite 
forgot his great strength, and 
the puny Alf, even if he had 
the will to interfere, could do 
little to save the intended 
victim from a terrible mauling. 
Indeed, Alf, cowering in the 
ditch, was just beginning to 
realise that ; he was losing his 
taste for the job in hand and 
was rather fearful of the result, 

“Ye won’t do the poor bloke 
in, I ’ope,” he said nervously. 

“Tha’ll soon see wot ah’ll 
do,” Sam replied grimly. 

Alf wilted and wished him- 
self safely aboard the ship. 
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The moon was well up and the 
road stretched along white be- 
neath it, but it was the sound 
of firm footsteps that first 
indicated to the hidden couple 
that the unsuspecting captain 
was approaching. Sam raised 
his head to the level of the long 
grass, then donned the mask. 

“It’s ’im, reet enough,” he 
announced. ‘“ Now ah’ll spoil 
t’ beauty o’ ’is blasted face.” 

The cold-blooded savagery 
of his voice made Alf’s blood 
curdle, and he lay flat in the 
ditch with his nose rubbing 
in the dust. Sam waited until 
the captain was within ten 
yards, then leapt nimbly on 
to the road and raised his hand. 

“ Stop an’ tak’ off tha coat,” 
he ordered. ‘“ Ah’m goin’ to 
bash tha face in an’ brak every 
bone in tha body.” 

The shipmaster, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, halted and 
inspected the strange figure 
confronting him. At first he 
thought it was all a practical 
joke, but the menacing man 
in the mask who had accosted 
him was now approaching pur- 
posefully. He saw at once it 
was not one of his own men; 
he had no sailor that size 
aboard; besides, the Yeoman 
was aS happy a ship as the 
Loyola had been in her very 
happiest days. And certainly 
the obstructer was no Aus- 
tralian. 

“What’s the jest?” 
asked quite pleasantly. 

“ Ah’ll not argue with thee, 
but ah’ll give thee a fair 
chance. ‘Tak’ off tha coat,” 


he 


Sam growled viciously. 
“And what will I be doing 
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while you're bashing in my 
face and breaking my bones ? ” 
Captain Bignold asked. 

“Nowt but listenin’ to tha 


bones crackin’,” Sam replied 
impatiently. ‘‘ Coom on, coat 
an’ all.” 


He raised his enormous fists, 
rather uncertain as to whether 
he would do the bashing or the 
breaking first—but fully deter- 
mined to do both. Had his 
judgment not been clouded by 
an overweening confidence and 
the beer he had swallowed 
at the Rose and Crown, he 
might have noticed that the 
shipmaster, instead of shrink- 
ing away, had actually taken a 
pace toward him. Suddenly 
there was a quick feint, a 
punch that travelled upward 
like a lightning flash and landed 
with a thump like the kick of 
a mule on the point of Sam’s 
jaw, and the giant seaman 
tottered and crashed full length 
in the middle of the road. 

As he lay on his back with 
his eyes closed, partially dazed 
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and feeling curiously numbed 
and helpless, he wondered 
vaguely what had happened 
to him—and how it had hap- 
pened. The answer to the 
second question came a week 
later when some men from the 
Yeoman, with whom he was 
conversing in the pub, told him 
casually that ‘ Bruiser’ Bignold 
had acquired that title because 
during the whole of his boxing 
career on the Worcester, and 
in various parts of the world, 
no-one had stood up to him for 
more than half around. Verily 
it was Sam’s unlucky night. 

The able-seaman heard 
footsteps running down the 
road. He cautiously opened 
one eye and looked up; the 
shipmaster was still standing 
over him. The running man 
must be Alf. Sam closed his 
eye again weakly and pretended 
to be asleep. Captain Bignold 
struck a match, lit a cigarette 
and prepared to stroll away. 

“ Good night, old man,” he 
said. 


It, 


About half-past ten next 
morning a very crestfallen Sam 
was standing beside the Loyola’s 
main fife-rail when Captain 
Bignold, in his best Sunday 
clothes and carrying gloves and 
a cane, came smartly over the 
gangway and stepped down on 
to the main-deck. The cap- 
tain noticed the giant, also 
noticed the bruised and dis- 
coloured jaw. Without doubt 
here was the belligerent thug 
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of the night before. The cap- 
tain looked straight at Sam, 
and a smile broke over his 
face; then he winked very 
distinctly before turning aft to 
go into the cabin. The smile 
and wink conveyed two sepa- 
rate items of information to 
Sam: the first told him he 
had been recognised, the second 
that he would not be given 
away. Sam was as sure of 
that as if Captain Bignold 
Cc 
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had sworn it aloud on a 
Bible. 

“Ba goom! ’e’s a sport reet 
enough,” Sam murmured. 

In the meantime another 
injustice was being perpetrated ; 
Captain Bignold had come to 
take Joyce Ralston to church, 
her husband being too lazy 
to dress up for that duty. 
Last Sunday a very delighted 
Percy had performed the office ; 
the week before the second 
mate had been the proud escort. 
But those days were over. 
From along the main-deck, and 
the forecastle-head, malignant 
eyes looked on as the good- 
looking couple passed over 
the gangway; but there was 
absolutely no malice in Sam’s. 

“* Aye, ’e’s arare good sport,” 
he repeated with enthusiasm. 

Fortunately for Perey’s peace 
of mind, and indeed for the 
feelings of all who lived in half- 
deck, deck-house and _ fore- 
castle, and sorrowed over the 
complacency of their deluded 
commander, a very complete 
distraction was at hand; for 
Tuesday was the day of the 
great annual regatta when all 
Port Livingstone was on holi- 
day. The programme included 
events for small sailing yachts, 
racing skiffs and scullers, but 
those the men in the ships did 
not worry very much about. 
Nor, indeed, did the majority 
of those who looked on; for 
the sport-loving inhabitants 
had every local man and craft 
summed up so that results were 
liable to be foregone con- 
clusions and betting stale and 
without profit. Because of its 
uncertainty the event which 


created the most interest and 
attracted by far the greatest 
volume of betting was the 
race for the ships’ gigs. 

By virtue of her standing and 
reputation the Parnassus was 
the flagship, and never had 
vessel looked finer than the 
old wool-clipper did on that 
brilliant day in early November. 
Her newly oiled decks gleamed, 
her brasswork sparkled in the 
bright sunshine; with a 
queenly grace she rested lightly 
alongside her wharf. To pro- 
claim her distinction she was 
dressed, in rainbow fashion, 
with a string of flags from 
her jib-boom end, by way 
of the trucks, right down to 
her counter. Truly a gallant 
ship and a credit to the Red 
Ensign she flew. 

Shortly after breakfast small 
tables and chairs were carried 
on board and placed all over 
her eighty-foot poop which 
extended forward nearly to the 
mainmast. Her captain was 
to be ‘ at home ’ that afternoon, 
and invitations had _ been 
eagerly sought by the social 
climbers and the thirsty, for 
his reputation for hospitality 
had drifted down from Sydney. 
Extra labour had been drafted 
aboard; Captain Ralston lent 
his steward, cook and an ordi- 
nary seaman called Binks, who 
had been acting as pantry-boy 
in the Loyola since her arrival 
in port. The choice of the 
Parnassus as flagship settled a 
problem that had worried a 
few of the Port Livingstone 
ladies for several days. The 
banker’s wife, the most impor- 
tant female in the place and 
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the leader of local society, 
undoubtedly voiced influential 
feminine opinion when she 
said— 

“Had it been that other 
ship, I would not have gone. 
I should hate to be received by 
that horrid woman.” 

Poor Joyce Ralston’s mis- 
deeds were by now being dis- 
cussed all over the place. The 
parson’s wife, who apparently 
thought herself responsible 
for morals afloat as well as 
ashore, was the first lady in 
the town to hear the gossip ; 
she got it, at second hand, 
from one of the girls of the 
congregation and was on to it 
like a knife. Very impressively 
she told her husband, and 
asked him what he meant to do 
about it; with typical Aus- 
tralian indifference to the frail- 
ties of others he told her 
sharply to mind her own 
business; but that she could 
not do. Strictly in confidence 
she told other women, who 
swallowed the tale greedily, and 
it spread with considerable 
rapidity. 

All unconscious of her sud- 
den unpopularity Joyce, beauti- 
fully gowned, looking her best 
and accompanied by the inevit- 
able Captain Bignold, went 
aboard the Parnassus that 
Tuesday afternoon, and the 
veteran captain of the flagship 
—a firm believer in upholding 
the dignity of his own cloth— 
received her with the deference 
he would have given to a 
duchess. Her husband, already 
perspiring freely and taking his 
duties very seriously, was one 
of the stewards of the regatta ; 


he had gone up the bay in a 
steam launch, armed with a 
huge megaphone and a red 
flag, for the purpose of starting 
the race for the gigs. 

On shore it was hot and 
dusty, and the streets had a 
hard brassy glare; afloat it 
was heavenly. The sky was 
cloudless ; a light breeze ruffled 
the blue waters of the bay, 
which was dotted with the 
white sails of the small yachts 
pressing seaward toward the 
mark from which they were 
to start their race. The gigs 
took the water, and their crews, 
encouraged by the shouts of 
their supporters, paddled slowly 
up the bay. The bottom 
planks of every boat had been 
scraped, sandpapered and pol- 
ished, then black-leaded. The 
topside planks of the Bal- 
dragon’s gig had been varnished, 
those of the others freshly 
painted white. The four hefti- 
est apprentices selected from 
each ship manned the oars, the 
smallest ones steered. Percy 
was stroke of the Loyola’s gig, 
and the cox was Jimmy, the 
first voyager. 

The boys of the Parnassus 
and Loyola were quite sure that 
the race lay between them. 
They had all been in either the 
Worcester or Conway, where 
they had really been taught to 
row. They had seen the raw- 
boned Scotch giants of the 
Baldragon at practice, working 
like Trojans but with mis- 
placed energy, and soon decided 
that their watermanship was 
poor: they had no style; 
they could certainly be ignored. 
The boys of the Yeoman really 
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put up a better show during the 
few days available for training, 
but the touts from the beach 
had noticed signals of distress 
hanging out when they finished 
a practice row, and the odds 
against them lengthened to 
fifty to one. Some of the 
regular frequenters of the Rose 
and Crown were whispering 
mysteriously about an upset in 
form and a real tip straight 
from the stable. 

The ships lying at the 
wharves formed one side of 
the course, and already their 
crews were expectantly lining 
the rails. On the opposite 
side of the bay almost every 
inhabitant of Port Livingstone 
who was not either taking part 
in the racing or attending the 
‘at home’ in the Parnassus, 
reinforced by people from a 
radius of thirty miles round 
about, was afloat in all 
sorts of odd craft, including 
cargo lighters and _ ballast 
barges. They left a clear 
lane, fifty yards broad, between 
them and the vessels at the 
wharves. The scene was ani- 
mated and picturesque, its 
beauty enhanced by the glory 
of the tall ships. They were 
of four quite different types, 
and save for the expanse of 
pink boot-topping which they 
had in common—all being in 
ballast —they were painted 
differently. Away up the bay 
was the Yeoman, a vision of 
long black plates, white band 
with black ports, and blue-grey 
beneath; next the Loyola, a 
sombre black ; the box-shaped, 
slate-coloured Baldragon; the 
graceful green Parnassus. 


Crowned by their tall tapering 
masts and spars and their 
delicate tracery of rigging, 
they made vivid marks by 
which to note the progress of 
the race. 

All eyes were now turned 
expectantly up the bay. Cap- 
tain Bignold was standing aft 
by the Parnassus’  taftrail, 
with his binoculars to his eyes, 
watching the red flag a mile 
and a half away. It dropped. 

“ They’re off,” he announced. 

All that could be distin- 
guished at first was three small 
white objects, and a yellow 
one, with tiny white-clad figures 
swaying backward and forward 
in rhythm, and whirling blades 
of oars striking the water 
swiftly on both sides. The 
boats began to tail off. The 
leading pair of white objects 
seemed to be about neck and 
neck, but the yellow one was a 
little distance behind and the 
other white one was bringing 
up the rear. But little sound 
came from the Yeoman as the 
procession drew down toward 
her; evidently it was her gig 
that was lagging. The leading 
boats cleared the Yeoman and 
were now approaching the Loy- 
ola. From that vessel there 
came frantic yells of encourage- 
ment, and, as if inspired by 
them, the Loyola’s gig came 
half a length clear of that 
of the Parnassus. Both crews 
were rowing beautifully, and, 
bar accidents, they seemed 
to have the race between them. 
Percy spurted, and when abreast 
of the Baldragon’s stern he was 
a length ahead. The excite- 
ment was intense as the gigs 
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passed between the almost de- 
mented crews lining the ships’ 
rails on the one side and the 
yelling landsmen standing up 
in the craft on the other. Only 
a couple of hundred yards to 
go; the race appeared to be 
over—and the Loyola had it. 
There was @ momentary 
hush. All eyes had been on 
the two leading white gigs, 
when, apparently out of the 
blue, the yellow one rushed 
into the picture. The hush was 
broken by the perfect pande- 
monium that broke out aboard 
the Baldragon ; her crew was 
cheering itself hoarse. The 
regular frequenters of the Rose 
and Crown were also voci- 
ferously giving tongue; the 
good thing they had put their 
money on was actually coming 
off. The yellow gig was coming 
along on the outside as if it 
had a propeller attached to its 
stern-post. Faster and faster 
it came, the oars striking the 
water like flails ; past the Par- 
nassus’ gig, abreast of the Loy- 
ola’s, then half a length ahead 
of it. Percy had not got a 
spurt left; he just rowed on 
steadily, dully conscious that 
the varnished gig was fast dis- 
appearing over his left shoulder. 
They were now only fifty yards 
from the winning marks—two 
buoys in line abeam of the 
Parnassus, which the mate of 
that vessel, the official judge, 
was watching like a hawk. 
Then something happened. 
The gigs were now 80 olose that 
the watchers on the flagship 
could hear the oars working in 
the rowlocks and the breathless 
grunts of the rowers. Then, 


above everything, there came 
a shrill excited scream from the 
cox of the leading white gig. 

“Go on!” Jimmy screeched. 
“Their bow has missed a 
stroke! Goon! He’s caught 
a crab! Go on!” 

There was a temporary con- 
fusion amongst the Baldragon 
oarsmen. Within ten seconds 
they had picked up their 
rhythm again—but those ten 
seconds were enough. ‘The 
Loyola’s gig shot through be- 
tween the buoys, three-quarters 
of a length ahead. 

* Loyola wins!” the mate 
of the Parnassus shouted. 

A waiting able-seaman bent 
the Loyola’s name-pennant on 
to the signal halliards, which 
had been rove through a block 
at the Parnassus’ main yard- 
arm, and ran it up. It blew 
out merrily, well clear of the 
decorative bunting. From the 
Loyola’s forecastle-head there 
came round after round of deep- 
throated cheering, and both 
her bells were ringing till it 
seemed as if they were in 
danger of being cracked. 

The discomfited crew of the 
yellow gig turned her round 
and paddled painfully up the 
bay. The Yeoman’s boat had 
given up. The other two gigs 
came alongside the flagship’s 
gangway on the offshore side 
and tied up. Percy was the 
first to come up the ladder ; 
perspiration was pouring down 
his handsome face; his chest 
was heaving and his curls were 
dank and plastered down to his 
head. 

** Oh, well rowed, Percy !”’ 

Percy looked up and saw 
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Joyce Ralston, prominent 
among the spectators who were 
leaning over the poop rail, her 
blue eyes alight with pleasure 
and excitement. He controlled 
his heavy breathing and a 
delighted smile came over his 
face; a flood-tide of sunshine 
rushed into his heart and filled 
it; he could have wished for 
no better reward. 

“ Jolly well rowed, indeed !” 
cried Captain Bignold. 

Percy’s heart promptly 
emptied the sunshine out 
again ; it simply ebbed away ; 


only his decent breeding kept 
him from scowling fiercely, 
Sullenly he dropped down on 
to the main-deck and walked 
forward to the Parnassus’ half- 
deck, which was being used as 
a dressing-room for the crews 
of both gigs. He received 
hearty slaps on the back and 
congratulations all the way; 
his progress forward was trium- 
phal, but his face retained the 
look of sour gravity it might 
have worn if he had been ac- 
cused of murdering his reverend 
parent. 


IV. 


The steam launch came 
puffing down the bay and also 
ran alongside the Parnassus’ 
gangway ; it decanted Captain 
Ralston. He was beaming all 
over; for as he passed the 
Loyola her excited crew had 
shouted joyously that their 
gig had won. He should really 
have been close behind the 
gigs all the way and seen the 
finish himself, but half-way 
down the course he had come 
on the Yeoman’s boat with its 
rowers collapsed across the 
thwarts and towed them back 
to their ship. He came over 
the gangway and made straight 
for the half-deck door, through 
which he shouted congratula- 
tions to his own boys who were 
changing inside, and condoled 
with the apprentices of the 
Parnassus. Then he went aft. 
He was of the opinion that a 
good thirst such as he pos- 
sessed would be wasted on tea, 
so decided he would have a 


whisky and soda first. He 
knew exactly where to get it; 
for privileged guests the veteran 
host had drinks laid out in his 
stateroom. 

He passed over the poop 
ladder and threaded his way 
among the small tables. At 
one of them, slightly apart from 
the others, his wife and Captain 
Bignold sat alone. The idea 
that Joyce was no better than 
she ought to be had evidently 
been pretty generally accepted 
by the other guests, since during 
the afternoon there had been 
a marked inclination to ignore 
both her and her companion. 
Hither they were oblivious of 
this or they preferred their 
isolation, for they were chat- 
ting happily when Captain Ral- 
ston reached them. He stopped 
to receive his wife’s delighted 
congratulations ; then, severely 
but with a twinkle in his eye, 
he told off his fellow com- 
mander about the disgusting 
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state of unfitness the Yeoman’s 
boys had been allowed to get 
into. Promising to be back 
in five minutes he went down 
the companionway into the 
cabin. 

The handsome compartment, 
with its two long mahogany 
dining tables, was almost de- 
serted. The afternoon was hot, 
and most people preferred to 
have tea in the open air. He 
passed into the after cabin, 
which was curtained off from 
the other, and was licking his 
lips in anticipation, when a 
vinegary-looking female put a 
detaining hand on his arm. It 
was the parson’s wife. 

“ Congratulations, 
Ralston,” she said. 
boys were splendid.” 

“I believe they were jolly 
lucky, really. I hear one of the 
Baldragon’s boys caught a crab 
just as they were about to 
win. I pity the poor young 
blighter.” 

At that moment the bow oar 
of the Baldragon’s gig was 
earning all the pity he could 
get. With a bleeding nose, a 
cut lip and a black eye—all 
acquired since his return aboard 
—he was sitting on his sea- 
chest while, in lurid language, 
his shipmates told him for the 
hundredth time exactly what 
they thought of him. 

The parson’s wife braced her- 
self and took a deep plunge. 

“ Er—Captain Ralston, your 
wife and that good-looking Cap- 
tain Bignold seem to be very 
fond of each other,” she said 
sweetly. 

The captain stared at her. 
Damn the woman! what was 
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She getting at? and how on 
earth could he get rid of her ? 

“Yes, very nice to see it in 
these days,” he replied. 

It was now the turn of the 
parson’s wife to stare. Very 
nice to see it! Heavens! was 
the man merely complacent 
or was he devoid of moral 
sense? She took another 
plunge. 

“Have they known each 
other long ? ” she asked. 

“ Known each other long? 
Well, rather! They could 
hardly have known’ each 
other longer, could they? Ho, 
ho!” 

The chuckle developed into 
a loud guffaw. The captain was 
enjoying his own joke hugely, 
and it took him some little 
time to discover that his com- 
panion was not sharing it. 

“You see, they’re twins,” 
he explained. ‘“ Up till the 
time my brother-in-law came 
along, as a little nipper, to serve 
his apprenticeship in the barque 
I was mate of, I suppose they 
were rarely separated. Now, of 
course, when they meet—which 
isn’t often—they make the best 
of it.” 


“Oh, ah—er—yes, of 
course.” 
The parson’s wife fairly 


beamed. The scandal she was 
nosing out had collapsed, but 
she had the consolation of 
knowing she had a veritable 
scoop; and now the captain 
had disclosed the relationship 
there was a distinct resemblance 
between the two. Here was 
news for the occupants of the 
small tables on the poop—the 
people who had been showing 
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their uncharitable feelings so 
unwisely. She left the after 
cabin and climbed the com- 
panionway stairs purposefully. 

She was wrong, however, in 
thinking her scoop was abso- 
lute. As Captain Ralston, 
again licking his lips, entered 
the stateroom where the drinks 
were he almost bumped into 
Binks, the ordinary seaman, 
who was coming out with a tray 
loaded with tumblers; and 
Binks, lurking behind a cur- 
tain, had heard every word of 
the conversation. He, also, 
left the after cabin purposefully 
and made for the pantry. 
Percy, clad in his uniform, 
looking very smart and almost 
in his right mind, was having 
tea with a pretty girl from the 
town. He was making a noble 
effort to meet her flirtatious 
advances and so uphold the 
reputation for gallantry brass- 
bounders always had in Aus- 
tralia. He, in turn, was to hear 
every word of another conversa- 
tion which floated up through 
the open pantry skylight close 
to the place on the poop where 
he and his companion sat. 

“Stooard,’ Binks shouted 
breathlessly. “‘ Our old woman 
an’ the captain o’ the Yeoman 
is brother an’ sister—twins ! ” 

The steward started back 
in assumed amazement. He 
prided himself on being devoted 
to good literature, and he loved 
to quote from the books he 
read. 

“Gor blimey! Your name 
oughter be Sherlock ’Olmes,” 
he cried, “‘an’ ye oughter call 
me Watson. But, look ’ere, 


Sherlock, the information that 
’as just been imparted would 
be more valuable if it wos up 
to date. I’ve known that for 
six months, an’ I thought every- 
body else knew it. But—t’ll 
‘old woman’ ye when I get 
ye back to the ship. Get on 
with washin’ them  flamin’ 
dishes.” 

That, really, was how the 
short-lived scandal of the 
Loyola arose. Everyone who 
knew—the captain of the 
Parnassus, the officers of the 
Loyola and Yeoman—took it 
for granted that everybody else 
knew; moreover, there was 
little confidential communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of 
a ship’s cabin and those who 
lived forward of that sacred 
dwelling. But in a few hours 
everybody did know; the par- 
son’s wife, in her own sphere, 
and Percy in his, took good 
care of that. 

The all-important news item 
reached the Loyola’s forecastle, 
per Binks, as the men were 
having supper. It hit Samuel 
Oates as he was swallowing hot 
tea out of a pannikin and nearly 
choked him. For five minutes, 
during which time he was 
almost black in the face, his 
shipmates punched him vigor- 
ously on the back ; then he re- 
covered and retired to the com- 
parative calm of the forecastle- 
head to think matters over. 

** Alf, lad, ah’ve been a daft 
gomeril,” he announced after 
half an hour of profound medi- 
tation. ‘‘ There’s nobbut one 
cure for all this—more beer! 
Coom on!” 
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A YORKSHIRE CHRISTMAS. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


CHRISTMAS at Barnes Hall 
in the days of my youth was 
celebrated in ‘the good old 
style,’ and really needed a 
generation with leathern in- 
sides to deal with it. We were 
a strangely masculine com- 
munity: my father; his nine 
sons—our family did not 
breed daughters in those 
days; and a bachelor uncle, 
one of my father’s many 
brothers, “‘a hardy horseman 
with sayings full of pith,” as 
he was described in a hunting 
poem, who watched the de- 
canter circulate round the table, 
keeping a scornful eye for any- 
one who showed a disposition 
to fail to ‘crack his whip.’ 
He died in his seventy-ninth 
year of double pneumonia 
caught after grooming his 
hunter at the end of a hard day 
with hounds, his stableman 
having joined up in the war. 

The festive season at Barnes 
Hall commenced on the Thurs- 
day in the week before Christ- 
mas Day—with an auction of 
prime fat cattle and sheep. 
This sale was instituted by my 
great-grandfather; and when 
war broke out in 1914 had been 
held consecutively for over 
seventy years. It was a big 
day in the district ; butchers 
came from Sheffield, Penistone, 
Rotherham, Doncaster and 
other places to bid for the 
forty to fifty prime beef heifers 
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and bullocks and the eighty 
to ninety sheep that were on 


offer. The highest prices were 


realised, and during Christmas 
week, and often for several 
weeks after, housewives in 
search of first-class meat could 
get it at butchers’ shops in 
which the legend, “‘ Fed and 
bred by F. P. Smith of Barnes 
Hall,” printed in letters two 
or three inches high, was dis- 
played. It was amusing to us, 
who knew just how many sheep 
or beasts a butcher had bought, 
to see how many carcasses he 
succeeded in selling on that 
ticket. The great day arrives 
and is fine, thank goodness. 
Beasts and sheep look pounds 
better in a touch of sun. Since 
daylight the farm-hands have 
been busy cleaning down the 
cattle, marking numbers on 
their rumps with a branding- 
iron dipped in tar; a straw 
road is made leading from the 
cowsheds to the stable-yard, 
where a Ssale-ring is erected of 
stout posts and rails, the corner 
posts let into iron sockets in the 
ground. All is ready, buyers 
arrive early ; the sale will not 
commence until 2 o’clock, but 
they want to look round the 
stock. Luncheon tickets have 
been sent to the butchers within 
a large radius; at 12.30 they 
gather at what in my grand- 
father’s days was the brew- 
house, now an_ up-to-date 
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laundry. Major, the odd-job 
man, in a green apron, presides 
at the copper in which the 
family clothes are usually 
washed, but now contains 
an immense round of boiled 
beef, to the proper cooking 
of which he has given his 
full attention for some hours. 
Giant apple-pies and raisin pud- 
dings, and monumental chunks 
of Cheshire cheese, await the 
diners ; nut-brown ale is freely 
supplied, and later on adds 
somewhat to the briskness of 
the bidding. In the house the 
family dines with relations 
and friends. 

Uncle Harry has arrived as 
usual full of vigour. It is easy 
to tell, either from his con- 
versation or the button in the 
back of his billycock hat, what 
is his principal hobby. Another 
uncle, with red face and white 
hair, remarks, not for the first 
time, that 1847 was the best 
year in history, because it not 
only produced ‘Colin Smith,’ 
but the best vintage port man- 
kind ever tasted. George Wil- 
son, who breeds thoroughbred 
horses, digs my father in the 
ribs and tells him an old chest- 
nut. The tenant from the 
Manor House at Messingham 
in Lincolnshire rarely misses 
coming; and Wilson has 
brought with him Teddie Cart- 
wright, who has sold more 
bulls to the Argentine than 
any man living. The sheep 
are disposed of first ; they are 
penned by hurdles in a pad- 
dock, five sheep to a pen. We 
crowd round, the auctioneer 
stands on a barrow: “ How 


much for the first pen?” 
When the last sheep has 
been sold, we adjourn to the 
stable-yard ; the auctioneer’s 
barrow is placed against the 
rails, and from it he delivers 
the same speech which he 
has made for—he does not 
like to remember how many 
years. ‘‘ There is no need for 
me to remind you of the quality 
of Barnes Hall beef; it is all 
cake-fed, inch upon inch,” &c., 
&c.; and every year, at my 
father’s request, he warns 
drovers against bruising beasts 
by beating them. The heifers 
come first, taking their sex’s 
natural precedence over the 
bullocks : they are black-polled 
beasts of fine quality, not too 
big, but ripe, just what the 
best buyers want. After them 
the shorthorn bullocks are sold ; 
they are bigger than the heifers, 
and it is usually one of them 
who fetches the top price of 
theday. The sale ends; friends 
come into the house for a last 
whisky-and-soda; the butchers, 
and the crowds who have at- 
tended out of curiosity, go their 
several ways. My father’s 
brown book is produced, and 
leaning over the billiard-room 
table we compare the day’s 
sales with those of many past 
years. 

After the death of my 
mother, Major became chief 
charity commissioner ; we met 
him a short time ago cooking 
beef for the butchers’ dinner. 
Major is not a military title, 
but the man’s surname. He 
is still alive, enjoying a well- 
deserved pension, and was in 
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my father’s service some years 
before I was born, fifty-four 
years ago. He is one of the 
thoroughly competent country- 
men who are nowadays So rare ; 
there are few jobs he cannot 
do though he cannot read or 
write. On a farm, in a garden, 
ina stable, he is equally at home, 
and is a quite competent joiner 
and mason. He was tramping 
the roads with his wife in search 
of work when my father first 
came across him. It was har- 
vest-time, when extra hands 
were always welcome. He 
proved himself so competent 
that after harvest my father 
gave him temporary work in 
the garden, and promised to 
find him a permanent job if 
he could get a written char- 
acter. After nearly sixty years 
we are still waiting for him to 
produce it. He does not know 
where he was born or what his 
age is; but of other matters 
his memory is marvellous and 
puts to shame all those of us 
who have benefited by an edu- 
cation which, if it has not ac- 
complished anything else, has, 
by teaching us to write things 
down, partially destroyed our 
memories. Among his many 
jobs he has acted as poultry- 
man, dog-man, gun-cleaner and 
loader. Atintervals during the 
weeks preceding Christmas, my 
father and Major used to hold 
mysterious meetings in a small 
room we called the office, to 
decide which families or indi- 
viduals in the parish needed 
assistance. Major had a pro- 
found knowledge of everybody’s 
business, and knew who were 
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frauds and who genuine. The 
list being decided upon, Major 
was sent to the town to do the 
necessary purchasing, and on 
his return would render to my 
father a precise account of 
every penny spent, and upon 
what, from memory. 

The 21st December is St 
Thomas’s Day, when old 
widows go ‘A-Thomassing.’ I 
do not know whether this 
custom is known in other parts 
of England, but it is of ancient 
lineage in our parish. On this 
day widow women come to the 
Hall and claim a glass of milk 
or ale, generally the latter, a 
slice of plum-cake, a sixpence 
and a gossip in the kitchen. 
They dribble in usually in 
couples, at any time from 
morning to evening; it is a 
pleasant outing for them and 
not a very expensive item. 
As the last widow goes away, 
a farm-cart loaded with coals 
may be seen following her ; it is 
a Christmas present to the old 
ladies at the alms-houses. 

A visit to the cellars which 
run under much of the house 
is worth undertaking to see the 
stores of food awaiting con- 
sumption: to the left is the 
beer-cellar, well lined with bar- 
rels; to the right the port- 
cellar, also well plenished ; far- 
ther on another cellar contains 
Burgundy and other wines ; 
ahead of us is an open space in 
which are stored provisions. 
A large shallow tub contains 
the mortal remains of two pigs 
salting; they have not been 
dipped in brine, but have had 
the salt rubbed into them with 
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a bone by Major. Pheasants 
hang by their heads from hooks 
in the ceiling, along with three 
or four brace of grouse from a 
Scottish property which came 
into the family with my father’s 
Highland mother. In a place 
by themselves stand earthen- 
ware puncheons full of Alderney 
cow milk waiting for the cream 
to rise in them. Old John 
Jenkinson has sent some cod- 
fish from Filey, and the Christ- 
mas turkey and a goose hang 
in a corner; a sirloin of beef 
off one of our heifers ; a saddle 
and a leg of mutton from the 
best pen of sheep; a splendid 
stilton cheese, in which a glass 
of port wine has been buried, 
show us some of the work which 
lies before us. By themselves 
on a long stone table stand the 
Christmas presents for the mar- 
ried servants; each married 
man on Christmas Eve, whether 
employed on the farm, in the 
gardens or the stables, gets a 
choice of a sirloin of beef or a 
leg of mutton, together with 
the ingredients necessary to 
make a Christmas pudding ; 
and for his wife a roll of flannel. 
The unmarried men receive 
a gift of money. The pres- 
entation of these gifts is a 
solemn business which we are 
all expected to attend. When 
the butler has announced that 
the men have assembled, we 
parade into the big kitchen 
and sit behind a long wooden 
table to watch my father give 
the goods away, wishing each 
recipient a Happy Christmas. 
We return to the billiard-room 
while the decks are cleared for 
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the Mummers, who, we are 
told, are waiting to give their 
performance. 

In mid- Victorian days a 
sister of my mother wrote a 
play which was a compound 
of several mumming plays 
native to diffefent parts of the 
country, and tried to make our 
men learn it; her idea being, 
I believe, that the local version 
was indelicate. She did not 
succeed; the one they knew 
had never been written, but 


_ handed down by word of mouth 


for generations, and they saw no 
reason for abandoning it. The 
humour in parts was certainly 
rather Elizabethan, but prob- 
ably the play traced its pedigree 
to that period or earlier. There 
are several sentences which 
smack of the Crusades, as, for 
instance, when St George slays 
the ‘Prince of Paradine,’ by 
which is meant Saladin, al- 
though in another part of the 
play he calls him a ‘black 
Morocco dog.’ He tells those 
around him to ‘‘ Tak’ ’im, gi’e 
’im to t’ flies, let ’im no more 
come near my eyes”’; he may 
refer to the fly-gate at Ascalon 
by which dead bodies were 
thrown down to rot. But 
Saladin is not dead; for a 
doctor who has been “ in Italy, 
Titaly, ‘igh Germany, France 
and Spain, six times round the 
world and back to old England 
again,” and in whose pockets 
are “‘ crutches for lame bumble- 
bees, spectacles for blind 
ducks and backpanniers for 
broken-backed mice,” gives 
him a drop of ‘ flip-flop’ and 
lets it run down his ‘ tip-top,’ 
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so bringing him back to life 
again. The plot, such as it is, 
is a decidedly ‘ bludgey’ one, 
but as the slain always walk 
off, apparently in the best of 
health, no great damage is done. 

I must not here trespass on 
the province of those who 
learnedly dissect and docket 
these old folk plays; it suf- 
fices to say that our version 
has a kinship with others, but 
at the same time possesses dis- 
tinct and robust qualities of 
its own. The men are all 
known to us, and after their 
performance for some time 
entertain us with songs; but 
as they still have the cake to 
eat and ale to drink with which 
all comers are regaled at Christ- 
mas, and carol singers are im- 
patiently awaiting our appear- 
ance at the front of the house, 
we wish the gallant Mummers 
good night. As we pass down 
the passage, sounds behind us 
of voices laughing and protest- 
ing, are an assurance that St 
George is using the mistletoe 
for its appointed purpose. Dur- 
ing the Christmas festival we 
are rarely free for long from 
minstrels ; almost everyone in 
our part of the West Riding 
is the possessor of a musical 
voice, and knows how to use 
it. A number of choirs, carol 
Singers and male quartettes 
follow one another; all have 
cake and ale, and a few 
words from my father. He is 
no musician, and has been 
known to remark that a hunt- 
ing-horn was the only instru- 
ment worth listening to. He 
was not really quite so lacking 
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in musical sense as he professed 
to be, but he does his duty 
nobly, listening without out- 
ward sign of boredom to 
the oft-repeated summons to 
Christians to awake. We have 
just settled down to play 200 
up, when slight metallic sounds 
drifting through from the Hall 
warn us that the hand-bell 
ringers have arrived and are 
unpacking. Our village has 
for generations been famous 
for its ringers; the fine old 
Parish Church, the Minster 
of the Moors, as Dodsworth 
called it, has a peal of eight 
bells. It is worth anyone’s 
while to travel far to stand in 
the surrounding hills and listen 
to them rung round and shot 
on occasions of special rejoicing. 
I am afraid that having been 
bred in such ringing makes 
one impatient of the ‘ Three 
blind mice” and other atroc- 
ities met with. If you cannot 
ring eight, ring six; if you 
cannot ring six, ring one, is a 
sound rule to go by. The 
‘deadening-rug’ has been 
spread on the floor and the 
leathern-handled bells grouped 
upon it; the men kneel in a 
circle; one, two, three—the 
first chord is struck; the 
players are well away with their 
music. The bell ringers are 
a popular item, and are kept 
performing piece after piece 
until, the usual questions about 
their bells which generations of 
us have asked generations of 
them having been put and 
answered, we say good night. 
A few minutes later, distant 
sounds proclaim that they are 
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giving a private performance 
to the servants. Once more we 
gather in the billiard-room and 
light our pipes. The old uncle 
suggests, ‘“‘ Let’s talk about 
hunting”; but most of us 
have had enough, and, lighting 
our candles, one by one drift 
off to bed. 

Christmas morning breaks. I 
am told that waits were singing 
outside shortly after midnight, 
but I did not hear them. 
Since dawn of day, parties of 
children have been arriving to 
sing the greeting which their 
fathers and grandfathers sang 
before them— 


‘**T wish you a merry Christmas, 
A Happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money 
And a cellar full of beer, 
A good fat pig to last you all the 


year, 
And please will you give me a 
Christmas-box.”’ 


Each child is given a bright 
new penny, and scampers away 
full of joy, but slightly sad- 
dened by the thought that 
‘Christmas comes but once a 
year.” One of the difficulties 
with which the old house- 
keeper who deals with this 
department has to contend, is 
the number of ‘ Olivers’ who 
come back for second helpings. 
After breakfast we parade for 
‘church; the carriage comes 
round; nobody wants to ride 
in it, but, as the governor says, 
It ensures the footman going 
to church.” He rides down in 
state and gives the old house- 
keeper a lift; the rest of us 
walk the mile and a half across 
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the fields. As we pass over the 
bridge at the bottom of Kill 
Vicar Hill we wash the ends of 
our sticks in the stream, be- 
cause father and grandfather 
always did it. The sermon is 
short ; the venerable vicar, a 
great Yorkshire character de- 
stined to continue preaching 
into his ninetieth year, knows 
the congregation are thinking 
of their dinners. Greetings are 
exchanged with friends, and 
the sexton and ‘Joe-for- 
extra-blowing’ receive their 
tips. Joe blows the organ and 
is ‘ part daft.’ He once drew a 
picture of the church, and by 
walking round it as he did it 
got all four sides on the same 
piece of paper. The origin of 
his peculiar ‘surname’ is 
simple. Every year in the 
church warden’s accounts an 
item appeared, ‘ Joe for extra 
blowing,’ at special services 
and the like. His real surname 
was somewhat of a mystery. 
Back home again, we take the 
cloth off the billiard table to 
show that it is not Sunday. In 
the days of my youth, billiards 
on the Sabbath was a certain 
road to Hell. But there is no 
time for a game; the gong 
booms the news that the hour 
of the Christmas dinner has 
alrived. At one end of the 
long table is a home-fed ‘ Sir- 
Loin,’ garnished with potatoes 
browned under the meat; he 
has spent the morning spinning 
on a jack before an open fire, 
but he and the Yorkshire pud- 
ding and horse-radish sauce— 
his satellites, have to yield 
first place to a huge turkey 
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stuffed with chestnuts and sur- 
rounded by sausages, who oc- 
cupies the other end of the 
board. <A dish of water biscuits 
stands on a grid by the fire, 
the Burgundy is warmed to 
perfection, and decanters of 
’68 port and a huge jug of 
English ale await our attention. 
Conversation is chiefly of sport ; 
now and again a chance remark 
brings out a scathing damna- 
tion of all Radicals. A few 
young people of the feminine 
sex would have lightened things 
considerably, but such creatures 
were but rarely seen in our 
establishment. The Christmas 
pudding mixed on last ‘ Stir-up 
Sunday,’ with a piece of holly 
in his cap, comes in a blaze of 
burning brandy, and at the 
other end of the table is placed 
a dish of mince-pies. Stilton 
cheese is the next course, and 
then we get down to the nuts 
and port wine. The table has 
been decorated by the butler, 
and lacks the feminine touch. 
Bunches of crackers artistically 
placed at intervals are gathered 
up by my father and flung into 
the fire with the remark, ‘“‘ We 
are all too old for that rub- 
bish.’” The church choir 
arrives when we are but half- 
way through; we must pay 
them some attention. For more 
years than the oldest can re- 
member they have on Christmas 
Day sung carols to us during 
dinner. At intervals they are 
refreshed with beer, plum-cake 
and cheese. There are about 
thirty of them, men and boys, 
led by the two Harpers with 
their wonderful tenor voices, 


which experts have said could 
have placed them in Opera if 
they would have sung in classi- 
cal English instead of their 
native Yorkshire. In the rear 
rank stands David Parker, a 
man with a bass voice so deep 
and strong, it forms a back- 
ground tothesinging. Wedonot 
want anything new; they give 
us all the old favourites: “ The 
Belfry Tower,” ‘“‘The Squire 
came forth from his rich old 
Hall,”’ ‘Come to the Manger,” 
“Sweet and Low,” and others. 
My father opens the window 
to speak to them, and a much- 
needed draught of fresh air 
steals into the room. He says 
the same things that he has 
always said to them, the 
same things which his father 
and grandfather said on the 
same occasion, and yet the 
little ceremony never palls; 
it is too deeply embedded 
in hearty goodwill on both 
sides. 

At 3 o’clock we parade, and 
led by my father visit the 
stables, cow-byres and gardens, 
my father remarking in the 
house devoted to chrysanthe- 
mums that someone had better 
break a pot to show the 
gardener we had been round 
and taken an interest in his 
doings. In the chicken-yard 
he tells us once again of the 
medicinal properties of the 
well ; how his mother dosed her 
thirteen children every week 
until it was discovered that the 
peculiar flavour and colour of 
the water was due to a leak 
from the stable drain; but 
they were a hardy brood, and 
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if it did them no good, it appar- 
ently did them no harm. The 
question of exercise after the 
Christmas dinner required 
thought. One year we at- 
tempted a Rugby football 
match, but it was too strenu- 
ous. We cannot go far away 
from the house, as our presence 
is constantly required as audi- 
ence to singers or bands, so 
we decide to play the stable- 
yard game. As we line up we 
notice that the rural policeman, 
who is rarely seen except on 
Christmas Day, has found it 
convenient to pass our way, 
and is chatting with the gover- 
nor. It is a strenuous game ; 
one of the players throws a 
tennis ball on to the stable 
roof at an angle, and calls out 
aname. The person mentioned 
has to catch the ball before it 
reaches the ground; he is 
generally the one farthest from 
the point where the ball is 
likely to come down. If he 
misses it he pays a penalty. 
Standing with his face to a 
coach-house door he _ bends 
down until his hind - quarters 
are the main object in view, 
then each of us has a shot at 
him. An active young man, 
taking a run to increase the 
velocity of his throw, can, at 
ten yards range, make the 
victim wish he had _ been 
a smarter fielder. We have 
warmed to our work when we 
have to stop to witness a per- 
formance of the ‘Derby Tupp,’ 
an even ‘ bludgeyer’ folk-play 
than that of the Mummers ; but 
the best of this class of entertain- 
ment is to come with the arrival 
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after supper of the sword- 


dancers. I do not know 
whether Mr Cecil Sharpe's 
followers have collected parti- 
culars of the Grenoside sword- 
dance; if not, they should do 
so—it is the finest performance 
of its kind I have ever seen. 
For generations it has been 
danced by members of the 
same families who have fol- 
lowed their trade in the mill- 
stone grit quarries at Greno- 
side. The team consists of a 
captain, six men and a musician, 
who in my day played the 
traditional tunes, handed down 
by ear from father to son, on an 
accordion; the original instru- 
ment, no doubt, being a string 
one. This article is not the 
place in which to give in detail 
an account of the various 
steps performed, or to trace 
the performances to their prob- 
able origin as sacrificial dances ; 
it must suffice to say that any- 
one who has witnessed the 
‘roll’ will not easily forget it. 

After the main performance 
the men give exhibition clog- 
dancing, at which they are 
expert. The performance takes 
place in the stone-flagged ser- 
vants’ hall cleared for the pur- 
pose. Yorkshire songs, such as 
“The Old Hat,” ‘‘ Iikla Moor” 
and “Billy Johnson’s Ball” 
follow, before we bid them good 
night and leave them to their 
plum-cake and ale, and, judg- 
ing by the sounds which filter 
through to us to a late hour, to 
convivial entertainment by the 
servants. 

Boxing Day morning pre- 
sents a vision to my mind 
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of rows of males in hunting 
boots, with strings hanging 
down their backs, helping them- 
selves to sausages at a side- 
board. Shortly after we are 
in the saddle; nine sons and the 
father and uncle, on our way 
to the meet at Wentworth. 
The head-groom, having held 
the stirrup leather for the last 
one to mount, flicks his rubber 
over his shoulder and waddles 
off to stir up his underlings and 
prepare linseed gruel against 
our return in the evening. 
Cherry brandy at Wentworth 
house nominally sets our circu- 
lation going, and it is still 
further aided by a canter across 
the park to the first draw. The 
Boxing Day meet is a foot- 
people’s festival ; they come in 
their hundreds from the sur- 
rounding villages, and track 
after hounds and head foxes 
with unbounded enthusiasm. 
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The horsemen fully realise the 
day is not theirs, and do not 
expect much sport unless it be 
a gallop in the afternoon, when 
most of the runners, tired, 
happy and hungry, have gone 
to their homes. Christmas 
greetings are exchanged with 
friends staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, the best stories 
hatched in house-parties are 
whispered round; livers are 
exercised, shooting parties ar- 
ranged, and we ride home to 
listen to yet more singers. All 
things come to an end, even 
Christmas festivities. Some- 
what weary I take my candle 
off the beautiful inlaid cabinet 
and move down the hall to 
tap the barometer; an old 
gentleman in a wig seems in the 
semi-darkness to wink at me 
from the wall as I make my 
way to the foot of the stairs, and 
so to bed. 
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CONRAD OF THE ROSES. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THE story of Blondel the 
minstrel, wandering through 
the Emperor’s dominions in 
search of the imprisoned 
Richard Cceur-de-lion, has 
been familiar to most of us 
since our childhood. Germany, 
too, can tell the history of a 
faithful follower and a captive 
king, a tale almost as glamor- 
ous, and certainly more firmly 
rooted in fact than that of 
the English Crusader and his 
singer of songs. It is the story 
of Conrad, who was the court 
jester and the friend of Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria 
and Regent of Burgundy. 

This Conrad was no common 
court buffoon, although he 
could play pranks as rough as 
those which his contemporary, 
Scogin, was playing at the court 
of England. Conrad alone 
among court jesters deliberately 
offered his life for the sovereign 
in whose service he was. There 
were some who hesitated 
even to call him by the name 
of fool, preferring to describe 
him as the Archduke’s ‘ soldier 
and wit,’ for Conrad had fought 
—and run away —in Maxi- 
milian’s service. Manlius con- 
sidered the name of buffoon 
unworthy of him, saying that 
such a gem was rarely to be 
found among common pebbles : 
“Non volo eum nominare 
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sculram ; gemmae enim sunt 
raro inter lapillos.’”” Men knew 
the jester by the name of 
Konrad von der Rosen, but 
where or when his roses bloomed 
has faded out of all memory. 
Maximilian was devoted to him 
and would seldom allow him to 
be out of his presence; but 
there were other influences 
around the Archduke with 
which the jester contended in 
vain. 

Into the credulous ear of 
Maximilian the astrologers and 
the soothsayers whispered dazz- 
ling tales. They promised him 
future glory, triumphs for his 
arms and a power that should 
not fall short of his imagina- 
tion’s highest flights. Already 
he was sovereign over wide- 
stretching dominions; he was 
the Emperor’s son and he com- 
bined in his own person several 
of the most high-sounding titles 
in Europe. Hungary acknow- 
ledged his rule, as did Milan 
and Naples. Before the winter 
snows of the year 1486 had 
melted, he was able to add to 
his titles of honour the greatest 
of them all—able to call him- 
self by the sonorous empty 
name of King of the Romans. 
Mary of Burgundy, his wife, 
was four years dead and rested 
beneath her sculptured canopy 
in the church of Notre Dame in 
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Bruges. Maximilian was act- 
ing a8 Regent of the Nether- 
lands for Philip, their little 
son, but it was a regency he 
had wrested from the Flemish 
towns only after many humilia- 
tions and long conflict with 
the tough independence of the 
burghers. Still, he had a thirst 
for more absolute power and 
for greater honours, and the 
court soothsayers, who flattered 
him with promises of both, 
held him in the hollow of 
their hands. Conrad listened 
to their prognostications and, 
mistrusting them, he shook his 
head. 

Confident in the roseate 
visions of his seers, Maximilian 
marched his armies into France, 
wrote proud despatches from 
Lens as from “ la premiére ville 
de notre conquéte,” and moved 
forward to be defeated, and 
then defeated again. The cam- 
paign became one long disaster. 
The Archduke, having seen his 
treasure disappear and his un- 
paid mercenaries throw down 
their weapons, retired with the 
remnants of an army to appeal 
to the burghers of Flanders for 
help. This the Flemish towns 
refused. 

This, in brief, was the situa- 
tion when, a week before the 
Christmas revelries of 1487 
began, the King of the Romans 
and Conrad his jester rode into 
Bruges. With them came a 
rabble of German mercenaries, 
and the citizens who watched 
dourly as the company went 
past knew that the soldiers 
had been plundering on the 
road hither, without check or 
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hindrance from the Archduke. 
The city was to lose its fran- 
chise and would soon be given 
over to the looters, whispered 
the men of Bruges as they 
looked on mistrustfully. No 
trust was to be placed in 
Maximilian, who had broken 
faith too often already, and 
the burghers of Bruges doubted 
whether their brothers of 
Ghent, who had now declared 
open war on the Archduke, had 
not chosen a wiser course than 
they themselves had. Not a 
few, after they had seen the 
procession pass out of sight 
within the gates of the Prinzen- 
hof, went home to pack their 
treasures and to leave for 
Antwerp. 

Conrad the jester was very 
merry that Christmas, and the 
company in the palace at 
Bruges were made to laugh at 
many a practical joke and sage 
jest ; but when the court fool 
went out to walk in the streets 
there was no twinkle in his 
eyes, and he peered morosely 
at the people he met. How- — 
ever gay and carefree they 
might be at the palace, there 
was one who knew that the 
storm owas hovering over 
Bruges, and waited apprehen- 
sively for its coming. 

In the beginning of the new 
year the men of Ghent cap- 
tured Courtrai, and when Maxi- 
milian sent to them to appeal 
for peace, they answered that 
they would treat with none but 
an embassy of Flemings. That 
answer, following the black 
news from Courtrai, extin- 
guished what was left at the 
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palace of the spirit of Christmas 
festivity. That night the Arch- 
duke Maximilian laid his pride 
in the dust and begged the 
citizens of Bruges to intercede 
in his behalf for a treaty with 
the men of Ghent. The Bruges 
burghers consented, but they 
made their own terms; the 
German mercenaries must be 
sent out of the city, they said, 
and they themselves would set 
the guards over the city gates. 
Conrad stood listening in the 
shadows, and when he heard 
the Archduke assent to the 
conditions he frowned and ran 
a hand through his thick beard. 
Even though news had come 
secretly that Philip of Hornes 
was approaching Bruges with 
reinforcements for Maximilian, 
he doubted the wisdom of sur- 
rendering control of the city 
even for a day. When the 
embassy had taken its leave, 
Conrad stepped forward out 
of the dusk and began to remon- 
strate with his master, but 
Maximilian waved his objec- 
tions aside. In a few days, 
he said, Philip of Hornes would 
be at Bruges with his troops 
and he, the Archduke, would 
again be master in his own 
city. In the meantime they 
would see that all would go on 
quietly. His burghers of Bruges 
were independent in spirit and 
jealous of their liberties, but 
they were not disloyal. Con- 
rad shrugged his shoulders and 
was silent. 

The snow was piled thickly 
on the roofs of Bruges; it 
crowned with winter wreaths 
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the carved figures of age- 
blackened wood that decorated 
the old houses and, melting, it 
drooped from corbel and gable- 
end to fall in a mass upon the 
cobbles below. But the oppres- 
Sive sense of some coming ill 
lay upon the ancient city more 
heavily than the snow. On 
the 24th of January, with 
lanterns swinging in the winter 
twilight, the deputation came 
back from Ghent. They had 
failed in their overtures for 
peace, and the Archduke dis- 
covered that he had surren- 
dered his power over Bruges 
without gaining any compen- 
sating advantage. The palace 
and the town still waited, 
watching each other. 

The banquet which the 
widow of Burgomaster Lem 
gave that same night, in the 
Archduke’s honour, at the Hotel 
de Richebourg, might have 
relieved the tension a little if 
it had not been for the strange 
behaviour of the Archduke him- 
self. Leaving the table before 
the meal was half over, and 
beckoning to Conrad to accom- 
pany him—for he would seldom 
move abroad without the fool 
in attendance—Maximilian had 
proceeded on a tour of the 
ramparts, scrutinising the 
number of guards at every 
gate by the light of the lan- 
terns, and distributing money 
among them. As the news of 
this strange visit to the ram- 
parts spread through Bruges, 
suspicions grew darker of some 
blow that was about to fall 
upon the town. 
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Next day and on the follow- 
ing days, whenever he could 
slip away from attendance on 
his master, Conrad went out 
into the city and wandered 
' among the byways. His blue 
cap, planted firmly on his curly 
black hair, was hung about 
with little bells that tinkled 
faintly as he moved along, but 
the weapon that hung from 
his belt was no jester’s emblem, 
no toy dagger of wood such as 
ordinarily went with a suit of 
motley. It was a sword of 
good steel with a massive hilt, 
on which his hand often closed 
as he saw grim, mistrustful 
faces in the narrow lanes and 
heard low-voiced conversa- 
tions cease suddenly as he 
approached. 

Returning from one of these 
wanderings, Conrad went to the 
Archduke and said plainly what 
was in his mind. 

“Come away from this city, 
Max, while you are yet free 
to go. The men of Bruges 
gather together and whisper 
in dark corners, and their 
whisperings bode no good for 
you. You have sent away your 
Germans, all but a very few, 
and you no longer hold com- 
mand of the gates. You are 
altogether in these burghers’ 
power if you remain here!” 

“I thought you were a 
brave man, Kunz, even though 
you and Graf von Ravenstein 
did turn tail and ride off the 
field together that day in 
France, when the battle was 


already half won.” The Arch- 
duke had never quite forgiven 
Conrad for his share in that 
flight, back in the days of 
King Louis the Eleventh, 
when a sudden retreat in panic 
of the cavalry under Raven- 
stein, and of many of the 
imperial knights, had almost 
cost Maximilian his victory. 

“We rode off together, you 
say ?”’ Conrad laughed in per- 
fect good humour. “ Why, 
no! Count Philip was a good 
two miles ahead of me. He 
had a wonderful horse that day, 
for it sped like a bird in the air, 
and long after I had to stop 
to rest my horse he was still 
in full career ! ” 

The Archduke smiled. ‘‘ Well, 
I shall stay here. My loyal 
sons of Bruges wish me no 
harm, and even if they did, I 
should not leave the city, 
Kunz. I have had news an 
hour ago that the Count of 
Hornes and his men are close 
to Bruges and ready to enter.” 
Maximilian drew his jester to- 
wards the window and pointed 
to the courtyard where the 
few German soldiers whom he 
had kept with him stood wait- 
ing in a small group. 

“We are going to make the 
burgher guards open their gates 
for the Count. You must come 
with us, Kunz,” the Archduke 
said. 

So Maximilian, with Conrad 
and the little band of Germans, 
and accompanied by Burgo- 
master Van Nieuwenhove who 
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belonged to his party, set forth 
to open the city gates. It was 
soon apparent that he might 
have spared himself that winter 
night’s perambulation of the 
walls, and the money he had 
distributed among the guards 
a week earlier; he might have 
taken his ease that evening 
with the guests at the Hotel 
de Richebourg; for the men 
who guarded the Porte des 
Maréchaux could not have re- 
fused more flatly to open the 
gate than they now did. It 
was the same when, with sink- 
ing hopes, the Archduke and 
his little company had dragged 
themselves on to the Porte de 
Gand and to the Porte Ste. 
Croix. At each of them he 
commanded and cajoled in vain. 
So the Archduke came at last 
to St Catherine’s gate in the 
south of the city, and here the 
captain of the citizen guard 
looked at him with a less hostile 
expression. Maximilian dis- 
mounted and appealed earn- 
estly to him to allow him to 
leave the town. At the end 
the captain nodded doubtfully 
and signalled to his men, where- 
upon the portcullis began to 
rise slowly, and the gates swung 
open. The Archduke and his 
companions rode through it, 
crossed the bridge and set their 
horses’ heads for the open 
country. 

After a time Maximilian 
halted and beckoned to two 
of his men. They were to ride 
to the Count of Hornes, who 
lay only a mile or two distant, 
he told them, and to instruct 
him to enter Bruges at once 
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by the gate of St Catherine, 
He watched them ride away, 
then turned his horse’s head 
and sat staring for a minute in 
the direction of the city. 

Conrad approached him. 
“You will not go back there, 
Max, now that you are free ? ” 
he asked anxiously. 

His master did not turn 
his head. “Certainly, Kunz. 
Count Philip will be at the 
Porte Ste. Catherine in an hour 
or two. He must find the 
gate open for him when he 
comes.” 

So Maximilian and his com- 
pany rode once more towards 
Bruges, and as they appeared 
opposite St Catherine’s gate 
Conrad again came close to his 
master and laid a restraining 
hand on the bridle of the Arch- 
duke’s horse. 

“You are rash, Max, to 
trust yourself inside those walls 
again,” he said. 

“Come, enough of this 
cowardly talk!” the Archduke 
retorted. “Am I to run away 
from my own city because a 
fool’s brain conjures up phan- 
toms? Beaman, Kunz! Look, 
the gate stands open for us, 
and Count Philip will be here 
in an hour! ” 

The jester let his hand fall 
from the bridle, and when he 
answered, it was in a louder 
tone, so that all the little com- 
pany could hear his words— 

“Well, you have had warn- 
ing, king, both from your 
trusted advisers and from me. 
You will not listen to us, but 
are resolved to go on and to be 
made prisoner. Now I say 
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plainly that I will not be 
clapped into prison with you.” 

“Do you mean to desert 
me?” Maximilian asked, look- 
ing at his jester in surprise. 

“Tl ride with you through 
the town as far as the palace, 
but aS soon a8 you enter the 
main gate I shall leave you,” 
Conrad replied. 

“Go your way, then,” the 
Archduke snapped. * Sneak 
away from my good burghers 
of Bruges, if you are so scared 
of them. I prefer to believe 
in the oath of fidelity they have 
sworn to me.” 

“The devil believe that!” 
the jester muttered darkly, as 
they rode side by side across 
the bridge and beneath the 
portcullis, 

As the last of them passed 
through, the guards ran to shut 
the gates, but the Archduke 
turned in the saddle and raised 
his hand. “Leave the gate 
open !”’ he ordered. 

They hesitated, with the 
heavy gates half closed, and 
looked at him _ suspiciously. 
The captain of the guard shook 
his head and the men began to 
mutter among themselves. 

Maximilian repeated his 
order, more imperiously. It 
was a blunder. His tone and 
bearing affronted them, and 
somebody raised a cry of 


“Treason!” The shout was 
taken up. ‘‘Treason! ‘Treas- 
on!” Out of the narrow streets 


armed men came suddenly run- 
ning across the trodden snow, 
the captain of the guard sig- 
nalled to his men and the great 
gates came rolling together. 
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The city of Bruges had snapped 
its teeth down upon the Aus- 
trian Archduke, who, as he saw 
the mustering men and became 
keenly conscious of the small- 
ness of his own little body- 
guard in the midst of them, 
clapped spurs to his horse and 
led them galloping through the 
streets towards his palace. 

As they reined up at the 
main gate, Conrad took leave 
of his master. “And now, 
Max, you will be a prisoner,” 
he said. “If you should look 
out, one day, through the bars 
of a prison and see the rising 
smoke from burning villages, 
you can then be assured that 
your fool is leading an army 
to your rescue. Bid you fare- 
well.” 

For the first time in years, 
the jester had left his master’s 
side. Conrad rode through the 
town to the Porte de Damme, 
where the guard readily allowed 
him to pass out. Then he set 
his horse’s head northwards 
and rode towards Middelburg, 
in the Island of Walcheren, 
where Duke Christopher of 
Bavaria lay with his troops. 

Behind him in the city 
a flame shot up and then 
disappeared. Smoke curled 
above the walls at points 
eastward and westward, but 
when he turned his head again 
the smoke was gone. The Arch- 
duke, through his henchman, 
Peter Lanchals, had tried to 
fire the city in the vain hope 
of admitting the Count of 
Hornes during the confusion ; 
but the citizens had smothered 
the fires almost as soon as they 
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appeared. Indeed, before Con- 
rad was well on his road to 
Middelburg, his master in 
Bruges knew that his absent 
fool had spoken no more than 
the truth. He saw himself a 
prisoner in his palace. He had 
dashed to the Porte de Gand, 
where Mathew Denys, who had 
been his friend, kept that gate ; 
but when he appealed to them 
to let him pass out of the town, 
Denys and his guards had given 
him a blank, stony refusal. 
After that he could have no 
further doubt about his posi- 
tion. In the market-place he 
saw his few German guards 
struggling in vain to disperse 
the mustering crowds, and saw 
the armed guildsmen filing in 
with their cannon, and with 
more than fifty standards flut- 
tering over their heads. 

Maximilian shut himself into 
the Prinzenhof. In the square 
the crowd swayed and clam- 
oured, as above the city roofs 
the tocsin began toring. Down 
in the crypt of St Donatian’s, 
frenzied priests were hiding 
priceless art treasures in the 
vaults and crannies in the 
thickness of the walls. 

Fresh news began to filter 
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through the crowd in the 
market-place. Two black ser- 
vants of the Count von Zollern 
had just been arrested; they 
were the incendiaries who had 
tried to burn down the city on 
orders from the Archduke him- 
self. The town authorities, too, 
had broken into the house of 
Peter Lanchals, the leader of 
Maximilian’s party, and had 
found it, so they said, stuffed 
to the roof with weapons. 
Lanchals himself was not to 
be found. Hark! They were 
now proclaiming a reward of 
fifty livres to any citizen who 
should arrest that traitor. 
The mob surged backwards and 
forwards, yelling its indigna- 
tion. Some caught sight of the 
withered heads of the patriots, 
Van Keyt and Van Bassevelde, 
impaled on spikes above the 
Halles, where they had re- 
mained ever since the two 
patriots were beheaded by 
Maximilian three years ago. 
There was a rush to take down 
the hideous relics, and when 
Paul de Baenst appeared in 
the square with overtures from 
the captive Archduke, he was 
howled down and hurried, shak- 
ing, back to the palace. 


ITI, 


The tidings that the King 
of the Romans lay a prisoner 
in the town of Bruges travelled 
eastwards across Europe and 
came to Rome, where Pope 
Innocent pondered for a while, 
and then played against the 
three Flemish towns the trump 


card that in the past had bested 
kings, queens and knaves. He 
laid Bruges, Ypres and Ghent 
under an Interdict. The news 
journeyed on across the con- 
fines of the empire to reach the 
old Emperor Frederick. The 
Emperor trembled for his son, 
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and, for the third time in his 
long reign of fifty years, sum- 
moned the whole feudal re- 
sources of the empire to take 
the field. Through Austria, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, the heralds 
trumpeted war; the last faint 
notes of the trumpets reached 
the borders of the Kingdom of 
Hungary. Because the burghers 
of Bruges had imprisoned a 
king, the peasants were called 
from the fields in distant Car- 
niola, in Carinthia and Tyrol. 
Armed knights rode down from 
Ehrenfels and Drachenfels, 
which overlook the Rhine, and 
summoned the serfs away from 
work among the vines to come 
and save the king. Chris- 
topher, Duke of Bavaria, 
crossed from Walcheren to the 
mainland, and with him came 
the Counts of Sonnenberg, Eber- 
stein and Nassau with their 
followers; they moved for- 
ward towards Hulst, to strike 
at the men of Ghent. Von 
Zollern, who had run away 
into Brabant at the first sound 
of the tocsin over Bruges, came 
back with four thousand foot- 
soldiers and three hundred 
riders behind him. 

While Pope Innocent 
breathed excommunication, 
and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire slowly gathered its 
Strength to strike, Conrad 
the fool laid plans of his 
own. 

On a day in the middle of 
February, when a cold, search- 
ing wind was blowing, the 
jester came back into Bruges. 
He was muffled in his cloak 
and he no longer wore the blue 
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cap with the tinkling bells, 
but his heavy sword still hung 
from his belt. As he passed 
under the gate of St Catherine, 
the sky behind him, westward 
across the plains towards Bra- 
bant, blazed with the last fires 
of the winter sunset. He gave 
a greeting to the guards, and 
rode slowly on towards the 
market-place. For a while he 
wandered hither and thither, 
gossiping with townsfolk who 
would tell him news of the 
recent happenings. So he heard 
how his master, the Archduke, 
after two days of close confine- 
ment in his palace, had ap- 
peared suddenly on horseback 
in the market-place, both horse 
and rider all decked out in 
splendour; he learned how 
Maximilian had tried to make 
a speech to the crowd there, 
how they had refused to listen 
to him and had dragged him 
from his horse at last, and how 
the city magistrates had hurried 
him into a new prison in a mer- 
chant’s house called the Crae- 
nenburg, standing at the corner 
of the rue St Amand and the 
market-place. The story was 
that the King of the Romans 
had spent his first night in the 
Craenenburg on a naked bench 
in a tiny room, with three 
archers on guard over him out- 
side the barred window, and 
that Maximilian had not dared 
to take his eyes from them 
because of his constant fear 
that they meant to shoot him 
before the morning came. Next 
day the authorities had been 
to search the Prinzenhof, and 
they had found there four 
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hundred barrels of gunpowder, 
scaling-ladders, and endless 
coils of rope. Afterwards they 
had arrested fourteen of the 
Archduke’s counsellors and 
had taken them to trial; but 
because the judges were so slow 
to condemn them, the good 
citizens of Bruges had enlivened 
the trial by forcing their way 
into the court-house and drag- 
ging the prisoners out into the 
square. The trial was to be 
continued next day, the people 
said, and it would be better 
for the judges to bestir them- 
selves and to set about passing 
sentence on those traitors to the 
city. The Archduke, mean- 
while, had been taken to a 
new prison in the rue St 
Jacques. 

On the night of Conrad’s re- 
turn there was carnival in 
Bruges. Before the lofty-gabled 
houses in the market-place there 
swept backwards and forwards 
a multitude of grotesque beings 
who appeared not to belong to 
earth nor heaven nor hell. Con- 
torted masks of menand animals 
ogled one another in the light 
of a lantern or a torch, and 
then receded again into the 
darkness. Rich furs and velvet 
caps with sometimes a curling 
feather were visible here and 
there in the seething crowd, 
and the fitful lights shed their 
beams on costumes of vivid 
red and blue and gold. Sheeted 
ghosts moved among the 
throng, jostling and pushing as 
lustily as their neighbours, and 
uttering hideous wails that 
mingled with the shouting 
and the laughter and the songs 
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around them. Bruges had sel- 
dom seen such a carnival. The 
excitement of the citizens had 
been brought up to the boil 
by the stirring events of the 
last fortnight, and the people’s 
passions had not exhausted 
themselves in yesterday’s 
storming of the court-house, 
Flemish stolidity had given 
way for once under the strain 
of the continued rumours and 
terrors, and to-night even the 
staider citizens were wrought 
up to a mood of exultant 
passion. No one knew that 
the February night was cold, 
for the people warmed them- 
selves by the fire of excitement 
no less than by their unceasing 
movement. Now music began 
to play, and suddenly the great 
multitude in the square was 
dancing—dancing in widening 
circles around the headsman’s 
block in the centre. Beside 
the block stood something only 
a little less ominous, the im- 
proved rack that Peter Lan- 
chals had invented, though it 
had never yet been set to do 
its murderous work. The danc- 
ing crowd around them might 
have seemed to be engaged in 
some religious orgy in honour 
of the deities of blood and 
revenge. 

Conrad found himself swept 
into the dance. It was not 
possible to escape out of the 
midst of that tumult of sound 
and movement; two figures 
in leering masks had grasped 
his arms and were dragging 
him along with them in the 
dance. They went round and 
about, stumbling as the crowd 
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pressed in upon them and 
jostled them, deaf from the 
endless din and dizzy from the 
movement. The dance became 
faster and faster, and always 
the dark outline of the heads- 
man’s block was there in the 
centre, rearing itself like a 
pagan altar awaiting the sac- 
rifice. The Archduke’s jester 
had performed many a wild 
caper in his master’s banquet- 
ing hall, but never before had 
he danced like this. He turned 
his head continually, as he 
danced, to stare at the block ; 
his quick imagination was 
caught and held by it, and the 
notion that the frantic orgy 
would end in a blood-sacrifice 
had fixed itself in his mind. 
He believed that the victim 
was to be his master, and every 
time he turned his eyes towards 
the block it was in the half- 
expectation of seeing the King 
of the Romans dragged towards 
its foot. 

It was not that, however, 
which put an end to the mad 
dance of the burghers of Bruges. 
All at once, away towards the 
Halles, a sheet of flame sprang 
up and dwarfed the lesser 
lights of the torches. A torch, 
knocked out of its bearer’s 
hand, had fallen upon one of 
the booths, and already it and 
the neighbouring booths were 
blazing fiercely. The crowd 
stampeded. Conrad allowed 
himself to be borne along with 
it for a time, but presently 
he found himself on the out- 
skirts of the throng. The clock 
in the Belfry, just audible 
above the tumult, boomed once. 
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It was one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Ash Wednesday, 1488. 

The jester hurried on along 
dark and narrow streets and 
entered the house where he 
had found a lodging. A minute 
later he came out again into 
the empty street, carrying two 
swimming-belts hidden under 
his cloak. The time had come 
for his attempt to rescue his 
master. Earlier in the evening 
he had cautiously investigated 
the house in the rue St Jacques 
where Maximilian was now im- 
prisoned, and had discovered 
that no guards were stationed 
at the back of the house, where 
it was bounded by one of those 
deep streams that ran through 
the city. The water had not 
yet frozen. Conrad was a poor 
Swimmer, and he knew that 
Maximilian was little better ; 
but the stream was not very 
wide, and he believed that with 
the help of the swimming-belts 
it would be possible for both to 
cross it. 

At the edge of the stream 
he stayed to place the two belts 
round his body, took off his 
cap, Sword and boots, and pre- 
pared to step into the dark 
water. The big house on the 
other side showed no lights, and 
except for the muffled noise 
of shouting in the direction of 
the marktplatz the night was 
completely silent. The jester 
plunged into the stream and 
struck out towards the middle. 

He was in mid-stream when 
a white bulk appeared on the 
dark surface of the water close 
in front of him, and there was 
the sound of a low vicious hiss. 
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The hiss was repeated on his 
right-hand and on his left. In 
laying his plans for his master’s 
rescue, Conrad had overlooked 
the fact that swans haunted all 
the waterways of Bruges. The 
bird in front of him rose out 
of the water with a great flap- 
ping of wings, craning its neck 
until it looked unnaturally huge 
in the faint light. All at once 
they came for the swimmer, a 
half-dozen or more of them, 
hissing, flapping and pecking 
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him. He could not pass them, 
He felt their sharp beaks on 
his face and hands, and then 
the swimming-belts that sup- 
ported him lost their buoy- 
ancy; the swans had bitten 
them through. The _ jester 
turned and, putting out all his 
strength, was just able to regain 
the bank. Theswans of Bruges, 
as the Roman geese long be- 
fore, had repulsed the night 
invader, and the Archduke 
Maximilian lay a prisoner still. 


IV. 


Conrad, however, had not 
reached the end of his re- 
sources. He was more than 
ever convinced next morning 
of the need to get his master 
away from Bruges, when the 
judges sitting at the court- 
house, alarmed by the popular 
clamour of the last two days, 
rushed the trial of the Arch- 
duke’s friends to its conclusion, 
found the accused guilty in 
quick succession, and pro- 
nounced sentence of death on 
them all. The Norman, Gilbert 
du Homme, once Burgomaster 
of the Franc, was the first to 
kneel at the scaffold, now 
draped in black, around which 
the carnival crowd had danced 
the night before. Van Nieuwen- 
hove came next, and then 
the lord of Ghistelle, Jacob 
van Dudzeele, who had been 
seized in the Archduke’s very 
presence, and who to the last 
minute of his life protested 
himself innocent of all treacher- 


ous designs on Bruges. More- 
over, a courier had ridden in 
with a letter from the Venetian 
Senate, urging the burghers of 
Bruges to send their royal 
prisoner with the rest to the 
scaffold and adding darkly: 
** Homo mortuus non facit guer- 
ram.”’ Only a dead Archduke 
could be relied on never again 
to make war upon the liberties 
of the Flemish towns. 
Whatever fate Bruges in- 
tended for its chief prisoner, 
for the present it was treating 
him with marked politeness. 
It kept his table richly pro- 
visioned, allowed him a dozen 
private attendants, and orga- 
nised games to amuse him in 
his prison courtyard. It went 
so far as to get his plate out 
of pawn for him, and many 
of the leading citizens called 
on him in the evenings with 
the expressed desire of enliven- 
ing his captivity by their con- 
versation. Sometimes the city 
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trade guilds arranged a march 
past his window with streaming 
banners. 

While the executioner was 
cutting off heads in the market- 
place, Conrad of the Roses 
found himself shaving other 
and less distinguished heads in 
a barber’s shop not far distant. 
His new plan for rescuing Maxi- 
milian demanded that he should 
know how to cut hair and to 
shave, and he had offered his 
services to a barber in return 
for the instruction he wanted. 

The prior of the Franciscan 
monastery at Bruges was dis- 
posed to be friendly towards 
the Archduke Maximilian. The 
Archduke’s jester was aware of 
that fact when, having bade 
farewell to his barber, he 
presented himself at the 
monastery and was admitted 
into the prior’s presence. 

“ Father, do you know me ? ”’ 
he asked. 

The prior scanned him 
closely. ‘‘I have seen thy face 
ere now, and that no great 
while since,” he said. 

“T am Conrad, the king’s 
fool. I come to you about his 
business. Would it not con- 
tent you well, Father, to see the 
king safe out of this city of 
rebels, before they take him 
whither they have taken my 
lord of Ghistelle and Master 
van Nieuwenhove and _ the 
rest ? ” 

“Ay, it would content me 
well,” the prior agreed, glanc- 
ing towards the door. “I 
would gladly see him delivered 
out of these men’s hands. I 
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have no love for these stiff- 
necked burghers, Master Fool, 
for they are not rebels only, 
but also perjurers, having every 
one of them sworn fidelity to 
the king. They have brought 
upon us His Holiness’s Inter- 
dict, with all the burnings and 
robberies and cruelties that fall 
upon @ land when it is cut 
off from communion with the 
Church. But how can one 
bring the king out of the hands 
of Master Metteneye, the 
Kcoutéte, and his thirty-six 
guards, who watch him night 
and day?” 

“ With your help, I can bring 
the king forth from prison, 
though Master Peter Metten- 
eye had three hundred guards 
to watch him instead of thirty- 
six,” the jester answered. 
“Only shave my head, give 
me a friar’s dress to wear, and 
let one of the brethren bear 
me company to the rue St 
Jacques. I will tell the king’s 
warders that I am come to 
shrive him; they cannot re- 
fuse me entrance, for even 
though there be an Interdict, 
the Church will not refuse the 
king the right to make his 
private confession. When I 
am within, I shall shave the 
king’s head—I have learned 
that art, never fear—and in 
my friar’s frock he shall pass 
out through the guards. Then 
let the brother who bears me 
company thither bring him 
quickly to the convent here. 
When he comes, do you go 
with him, Father, to the gate 
of St Catherine, where you shall 
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find a small boat awaiting you, 
with four men. They shall row 
you to a place where I have 
arranged that three good horses 
shall be held in readiness, and 
so the king shall come safely 
to Middelburg.” 

“ But what will become of 
thee, Master Conrad?” the 
prior asked. 

“T shall put on Max’s 
clothes, and when the men of 
Bruges come to look for a king 
they shall find a fool in his 
place. They can do with me 
what they will,’ the jester 
replied cheerfully. 

The prior placed a hand on 
Conrad’s shoulder and looked 
keenly at him. “They will 
put thee to the torture ; Master 
Lanchals’ new rack is waiting 
to be fed. Mayhap they will 
kill thee, Conrad. They have 
slain men of greater weight 
than thou art in these latter 
days, in scorn both of the Pope 
and of the Emperor.” 

“They may do what they 
will, Father,” Conrad repeated, 
unmoved. ‘ So that I save my 
master, and these rebels see 
themselves hoodwinked by a 
fool, that is enough for me.” 

The prior was astonished at 
his devotion. As he had rarely 
found deep feeling of any kind 
among jesters, such profound 
fidelity seemed to him some- 
thing entirely new. He gave 
Conrad his blessing and assured 
him that he would help in his 
design to the utmost of his 
power. He sent for one of the 
brethren whom he could most 
trust, and took him into their 
confidence. 
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As soon as the jester had 
been tonsured and disguised 
in the long grey frock of a 
Franciscan, the pair of them 
set out for the house in the rue 
St Jacques. When they ar- 
rived and stood confronting the 
guards, Conrad thrust back the 
cowl to show his tonsured head, 
saying that the prior of the 
Franciscans had sent him to 
hear the prisoner’s confession 
and to comfort him out of 
Holy Writ. The brother who 
accompanied him added his 
confirmation, and the guard 
found no reason for mis- 
trust. It was the policy of 
the town magistrates not to 
deny the Archduke any com- 
forts, spiritual or bodily, that 
could be procured for him, and 
the visitor was conducted wil- 
lingly to the prisoner’s room 
and left there with him. 

** And so I find you here, my 
brave king!” Conrad greeted 
him. 

The Archduke was not quick 
to grasp the situation. The 
voice was the voice of his be- 
loved jester, but the face framed 
in the grey hood, and with the 
black bush of a beard all gone, 
was at first unrecognisable. 

“Why did you not listen to 
me when I warned you, Max ? 
You must attend to me better 
now, for your life hangs on 
it,” the apparent Franciscan 
whispered. 

The King of the Romans 
stared and trembled. Long 
weeks of confinement and of 
daily terror for his life had 
drained his physical energy 
and spirit, and in the presence 
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of this mysterious intruder 
he could not at once collect 
his wits. He suspected him- 
self of having grown light- 
headed, as it seemed impossible 
that Conrad could have come 
to him through three sets of 
guards. 

Conrad set to work to calm 
him. ‘‘ Dear Max, do not be so 
troubled! Surely you can see 
that I am your faithful fool ? 
We shall not be left to our- 
selves for long, and our business 
must not be delayed. See, I 
have brought shaving things 
here under this robe, and I 
am going to shave you a ton- 
sure. I have learned that art 
in these last days, on your 
account. Then you are to 
change clothes with me, and 
to put on this frock and hood. 
These will take you safely past 
the guards, and in the road 
outside the house you will find 
a barefooted friar who is wait- 
ing to take you to safety. All 
has been planned for you, Max. 
By this hour to-morrow you 
shall be at Middelburg and 
among your friends.” 

Maximilian looked at him 
uncertainly, but made no 
movement. 

“Tell me, Conrad, what hath 
happened in Flanders, and in 
the Roman Empire, while I 
have been these burghers’ cap- 
tive? I have heard no tidings 
from beyond the town walls,” 
he said. 

Conrad became impatient. 
“Nay, at Middelburg you will 
hear all,iMax. Now is no time 
for talk of these matters. If 
we linger here, my business will 


be suspected and we shall have 
the guards upon us. Come and 
be shorn! ” 

“I would first know how 
things are in the Empire. 
What are the tidings of my 
father, the Emperor?” the 
Archduke insisted stubbornly. 

The jester gave way. ‘‘ The 
Emperor, then, hath given 
orders for his armies to take 
the field, and they march hither 
under Duke Albert of Saxony,” 
he replied hurriedly. ‘“‘ And, 
for the rest, all goes well. The 
Duke of Bavaria and Graf von 
Sonnenberg have put to flight 
six thousand men of France 
and Ghent at Hulst. Graf von 
Zollern and Herr von Isselstein 
come with an army out of 
Brabant —and His Holiness 
hath laid the three towns under 
Interdict. By reason of it the 
robberies and the burnings in 
the countryside, and in this 
town, are without number. Will 
you let me shave you now? ” 

For some reason, however, 
the King of the Romans 
Showed no eagerness to receive 
the proposed tonsure. He still 
hesitated and asked— 

“What would become of 
you, Conrad, were I to leave 
you here in my stead ? ” 

“ Let us not stay to think of 
that. If your rebel burghers, 
Max, shall find that their cap- 
tive king hath been suddenly 
transformed, they know not 
how, into a captive fool, would 
not that content you, as it 
would well content me? Would 
you not laugh, as I should, 
to see them so well befooled ? ” 

The Archduke, by this time 
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thoroughly alert, was think- 
ing rapidly. It seemed to 
him that if his friends were 
closing in on Bruges with 
their armies, his rescue could 
not be long delayed. Was it, 
then, actually necessary that 
he should go sneaking out of 
Bruges with a shorn pate, in 
the lowly garb of a Franciscan 
friar? The tale of how the 
King of the Romans had crept 
away from his own city bare- 
footed and with a bald crown 
would spread to every court 
and would make him the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe. Maxi- 
milian’s sense of his own dig- 
nity—and few princes had 
ever cherished a greater—re- 
coiled from that thought with 
extreme distaste. Meanwhile, 
however, here stood his faith- 
ful fool shifting from one foot 
to the other, longing to get 
to work on his tonsure, and 
manifestly ready to sacrifice 
his own life for his master’s. 
Maximilian perceived that he 
could not tell his poor jester 
the simple truth, that he was 
not prepared to make himself 
look ridiculous for the sake of 
achieving his liberty a week or 
two sooner than it would other- 
wise come to him. 

““T see well that thou hast 
not taken all things into con- 
sideration in this affair, my 
dear Conrad,” he said, and 
when the fool only stared in 
amazement he added— 

“Hath it not been told thee 
that I have given mine oath 
not to leave Bruges without 
the knowledge and consent of 
those who hold me here? Truly 
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that is how the matter stands. 
As for my burghers of Bruges, 
they on their side have given 
their assurance that my person 
shall come to no harm while 
I abide here with them.” 

Conrad listened incredulously, 
Had his master, then, learned 
nothing from his experiences of 
the past few weeks ? 

“Then you will not change 
clothes with me, Max?” he 
asked, in a faltering tone. 

“TI will remain here,” the 
Archduke answered. 

A heavy tread sounded on 
the stairs outside, and Conrad 
hastily pulled his cowl over his 
head. “Dear king, I see you 
are a8 much a fool as ever you 
were, and that my perilous 
journey has been in vain. God 
preserve you, my foolish king, 
since I may not. You are far 
too honest in your dealings 
with these Flemings,” he said 
hurriedly, and in a voice of 
bitter disappointment. 

On the stairs he met the 
captain of the guard. 

“ Well, friar, how found you 
the king ? ” the soldier asked. 

“* Resigned — altogether re- 
signed,” said the figure in the 
cowl, and the captain wondered 
for an instant at the bitterness 
which seemed to be in the friar’s 
voice. 

Outside, he answered the 
waiting Franciscan’s questions 
dourly. “ Let me get back and 
don my fool’s dress, for a fool 
I am indeed,” he said. 

The heavy sense of his own 
futility was still with him 
when, soon afterwards, he 
passed through St Catherine’s 
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gate and allowed himself to be 
rowed down-stream on the first 
stage of that journey to Middel- 
purg which he had planned for 
the King of the Romans. For 
years he had played the fool, 
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If Conrad played his part 
in the events that followed, it 
was a nameless one. No record 
tells whether he reached Middel- 
burg and stayed there awhile, 
or whether the one-time soldier 
again doffed his motley for a 
suit of armour and marched 
with the mustering armies to 
try to rescue by force the king 
who would not be saved by 
guile. How the Estates-General 
of all the provinces of the 
Netherlands met together at 
Ghent, how they concluded a 
treaty of peace with Maxi- 
milian and set him at liberty, 
and how the Archduke broke 
the treaty and took his revenge 
on the town of Bruges, are 
facts that belong to the history 
of the Flemish towns, but 
not to the story of Conrad the 
king’s fool. ~* 

Yet those four Flemish oars- 
men, pulling down-stream from 
Bruges with the jester sitting 
astern, his cap pulled tightly 
down to protect his shaven 
scalp from the cold of the 
February evening, did not row 
Conrad finally out of history. 
A slender anecdote or two have 
come down the centuries; as 
in the case of all the jesters, 
these fragmentary tales are 
often without particulars of 
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yet it appeared to him that he 
had never achieved such a 
height of folly as now, when 
he had sought to exchange 
his jester’s pranks for a more 
noble réle. 


time or place, but they show 
that Conrad continued to follow 
his jester’s calling until the end 
of his master’s life, twenty-one 
years after the adventure in 
the Flemish town. He never 
fell from favour, as other jes- 
ters fell. Perhaps the memory 
of those few minutes in the 
house in the rue St Jacques 
always remained to form a 
special link between Maximilian 
and his jester. 

We know that when the 
King of the Romans exchanged 
that title for the yet more 
dazzling one of Emperor, Con- 
rad maintained his old struggle 
against the court mountebanks 
who cajoled and flattered his 
still credulous master. Wa 
know it, because the mists 
which shroud that distant age 
lift for an instant to show 
Master Johann Stabius, the 
court cosmographer and teacher 
of mathematics at Vienna, pre- 
senting to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian his genealogy of the 
House of Austria. Distin- 
guished personages in the Holy 
Roman Empire, in those open- 
ing years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had developed a passion for 
genealogical trees, and aspired 
ardently to outdo their neigh- 
bours in length of ancestry. 

D 
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Genealogists produced tables 
to show the descent of aristo- 
cratic patrons from the heroes 
of the Trojan wars, and were 
well rewarded for their trouble. 
Master Stabius, too, succumbed 
to temptation, and the ‘ Genea- 
logium domus_ dAustriace,’ 
which he brought to the Em- 
peror in 1510, displayed the 
ancestors of the House of Haps- 
burg extending backwards in 
an unbroken line as far as the 
patriarch Noah. The Em- 
peror’s face lighted up as he 
took the scroll into his hands, 
and the court cosmographer 
was just wondering how high a 
money value would be set on 
his efforts, when payment was 
suddenly proffered to him from 
an unexpected quarter. Con- 
rad stepped forward and pressed 
a gulden into his hand. 

“Oh, thank you, my dear 
Stabius ! ” the jester exclaimed. 
* But for you, I should never 
have known that the Emperor 
and I were so nearly related. 
My family, too, descends from 
Noah.” 

A look of irritation appeared 
for a moment on the proud face 
of the Emperor, and then he 
laughed and tossed back the 
genealogy to Stabius. The 
cosmographer realised that he 
was dismissed. 

To laugh quackery out of 
countenance and to expose de- 
ceit or meanness by a jest 
were duties that rightly be- 
longed to the fool’s office, and 
the incident of the Venetian 
bowl showed that Conrad was 
prepared to go to daring lengths 
in the fulfilment of those duties. 
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An embassy from Venice 
brought to the Emperor a 
crystal bowl as a gift from 
the Republic. Maximilian, who 
was always at his wits’ end 
for money, wished the Vene- 
tians had seen fit to express 
their goodwill by a gift of 
greater intrinsic value.  l- 
though he grumbled to Conrad 
about the matter, however, it 
was hardly possible to say as 
much to the Venetian repre- 
sentatives. On the contrary, 
etiquette required that the 
Emperor should entertain them 
at a banquet which cost him 
considerably more than the 
Jews would ever pay him for 
their crystal salver, which itself 
held the place of honour in the 
centre of the table. 

Conrad of the Roses joked 
and capered about the hall. 
Once he drew near to the 
Emperor and whispered in his 
ear, and Maximilian stared, 
then smiled and _ nodded. 
The jester in his red doublet 
leapt on to the table, sprang 
lightly from it to the next one, 
and then back again. The 
company applauded; for an 
acrobatic jester was more ac- 
ceptable to the Venetians than 
one who gabbled forth jokes 
in German that they found 
it difficult or impossible to 
understand. 

At the second spring Conrad, 
apparently by accident, caught 
his foot in the table - cloth 
and brought the contents of 
the table, not excepting the 
crystal salver, crashing to the 
ground. 

The men from Venice stared 
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angrily from the fool to the 
shattered remains of their bowl, 
and then began to clamour 
for the fool to be whipped. 
The Emperor Maximilian, how- 
ever, glanced at the outwardly 
crestfallen Conrad, and some 
thought that he winked. 

“Good sirs, *twas nought 
but glass,” he remarked, turn- 
ing to the ambassadors. ‘“‘ Now 
had the salver been of gold or 
even of silver it would have had 
value still, whether whole or 
in pieces.” And, finding ob- 
vious pleasure in this oppor- 
tunity of looking his gift-horse 
in the mouth, the Emperor 
sat back contentedly in his 
chair and gazed silently at the 
abashed Venetians. 


When Maximilian died in the 
year 1519, he left behind him a 
Germany already beginning to 
seethe with the first excitement 
of the Reformation. A new 
world was coming into being, 
and it may be that Conrad the 
jester, left masterless, saw him- 
self a8 no more than a useless 
survivor from a vanished age. 
However that may be, his last 
recorded words are not a jest, 
but have a certain poignancy, 
and breathe still the old devo- 
tion to the master whom he 
served so faithfully: ‘I was 
able often to cheer his tedious 
hours, and often to go into 
danger for his sake. Now he 
is gone, and it will not be long 
ere I follow.” 
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BACTRIAN BOOTY. 


BY AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR DAVID MUNRO, K.C.B. 


EVEN in his modest betting 
on the Course or at the card- 
table Penfold had not been 
particularly lucky. As a 
subaltern he was hard up, had 
never had a legacy and had 
no expectations. Now he has 
to admit his luck. He got his 
first clue in what he calls his 
‘treasure hunt’ as far back 
as the summer of 1908. It 
certainly was a hunt, and it 
ended in treasure trove, for 
even after the Government had 
extracted its dues, there was 
a good deal left over: enough 
for him to marry on, and, 
shortly after the war, to resign 
from the Indian Army and buy 
a little place in Buckingham- 
shire. 

Any time from November to 
the end of March last season, a 
few frosty days excepted, on 
a Tuesday or a Saturday morn- 
ing Penfold might have been 
seen driving his horse-box to 
a meet of the Whaddon Chase. 
The horse-box and the hunters 
within were consequences, so 
to speak, of the luck. Scent 
was good last year, as it often 
is in February, and it was after 
@ February day which had 
ended particularly well, and 
through talking of scent, that 
I first heard his story. 

The day had not started well 
—many of the usual coverts had 
been drawn blank—and not 
even an outlier had been found 
when we got to the stage of 


mounting our second horses. 
The Master was having Lionel’s 
Thorns drawn when suddenly 
@ fox was halloa’ed away, 
almost before anyone realised 
what hounds were doing. 

Penfold and I had stationed 
ourselves fairly far up on the 
left side of the spinney facing 
down-wind, and were fortunate, 
for we viewed him almost as 
soon as we heard the halloa, 
and so got a really good start 
up the hill. You need it with 
those hounds—they just slip 
away. 

The story of a hunt is not 
Specially interesting except to 
those who have been there, 
and it is enough to say that 
after a right-handed turn, 
crossing the road below Whit- 
church, the hunt took us over 
Creslow and on till we killed 
in the open near Mursley; and 
that, if anyone cares to look 
at @ map, is a five-mile point 
at the very least. 

Penfold and I both managed 
to stay with hounds, and when 
it was all over we found our- 
selves jogging back together 
along the side of the road. 

He swore that he had 
jumped the Creslow brook at 
its broadest place, and, instead 
of expressing polite incredulity, 
I countered by telling him how 
my mare had never put a foot 
wrong all day—mentioning, of 
course, how big some of the 
places were. 
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We were still exchanging 
incidents when we reached the 
place where Penfold had left 
his horse-box, and where his 
man was waiting. I had some 
way farther to go, and started 
to hack on, when, as I sang 
out “‘ Good night,”’ he asked me 
if I had anything particular to 
do that evening, and if not, 
whether I would come over and 
take pot-luck with himself and 
his wife—we could have the 
hunt all over again from the 
start over a glass of port. 
Our houses were not really far 
apart—a quarter of an hour’s 
drive at the most—and though 
one never much likes turning 
out again after the hot bath 
and drink which just put the 
finish to a day in the saddle, 
nevertheless, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, I accepted. 
Later, seated in a comfortable 
chair before the fire, I was 
glad that I had done so; for 
leading out of a discussion on 
the fickleness of scent in fox- 
hunting I heard his account of 
how, a8 he described it, from a 
stale scent he had picked up 
the line of his treasure. 


During the year in which he 
got his first clue, Penfold was 
stationed for some months of 
the hot weather in the frontier 
post of Sarwakai. Besides him- 
self, the only other standing 
members of the mess were the 
officer in command of a double 
company of Sikh infantry and 
an I.M.S. doctor. As a sub- 
altern in charge of a troop—a 
detachment from a Bengal 
Lancer regiment in Dera Ismail 
Khan, chiefly to provide picket 
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and escort duties—Penfold had 
a good deal of spare time on 
hand, and had used some of it 
to polish up his Pushtu—the 
regiment recruited Pathans— 
in which language he had 
passed the Higher Standard 
examination. In those days 
this was a particularly useful 
qualification, as it earned for 
its possessor the privilege of 
escaping from confinement—he 
could leave the fort, make ex- 
cursions out shooting and the 
like. Even then he could not go 
outside the mud walls unless ac- 
companied by a safe-conduct— 
either an official of the Political 
Department, or a locally en- 
gaged Pathan, known as a 
‘padrugga.” In theory the 
badrugga answered for the safe 
conduct of his charge with his 
honour, and, if necessary, with 
his life ; he would protect him 
if attacked, and would be pre- 
pared to take on a blood-feud 
or vendetta with his slayer. 

One morning in June Penfold 
rose before dawn, and having 
washed down with tea some 
hard-boiled eggs and buttered 
toast, set out into the darkness 
with the intention of spending 
the day in stalking the wild 
mountain sheep or urial. With 
him went Nadir Khan, a Kohati 
of good family, and a sub- 
ordinate officer in the Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The post of Sarwakai is a 
day’s march from where the 
Gumal River debouches into 
the Indus plain, and a thirsty 
climb over the first steep ridge 
of barren frontier hills. It is 
built about 3000 feet up on 
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one of the lower spurs of a 
mountain called Kundigarh, 
whose stony slopes as they 
rise to north and west gradu- 
ally become covered with grass 
and scrub—pasture for the urial 
and for the flocks of the nomad 
tribesmen—which above 8000 
feet give way to more luxuriant 
growth, with grateful shade of 
trees and water springs un- 
known below. After some two 
hours’ going, not all of it on 
the climb, for nullahs and deep 
ravines had to be crossed, they 
paused to take their first rest. 
Dawn was on its way; already 
in the early light far to the 
east the jagged outline of the 
mountain known as Girni Sar 
stood like a guardian of the 
plains —a_ sentinel outlined 
against a pink sky. Soon its 
outline would be dimmed in 
the dusty haze of a hot-weather 
day. Below them all was dusk 
and shadow in misty blue depths 
apparently unfathomable. 

Though they could not as 
yet distinguish it they knew 
where the post was, and as 
they searched the depths they 
heard the buglers sounding 
the ‘reveille.’ Each note of 
that call, said Penfold, seemed 
crystal clear, and floated up 
to his ears as if coming from 
@ very great distance. 

Within ten minutes of resum- 
ing their climb it was fully 
light, and they had seen an 
urial. The beast was not 150 
yards distant on the opposite 
side of aravine. ‘‘ Shoot, sahib, 
shoot!’ cried Nadir Khan, 
but both were unready, and 
the urial, by then alarmed, 
was scattering stones as it 
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galloped off. By the time that 
Penfold had undone the safety- 
catch of his rifle and taken aim 
the animal was well away, and 
in vain both men pumped 
lead at it till it disappeared 
behind a ridge. This was the 
only urial they saw that day, 
but not the only animal they 
saw shot at. 

Having climbed to the region 
of water and shade they ate 
@ lunch which, so far as Pen- 
fold was concerned, consisted 
of sardines, water and an in- 
digestible ‘ chupatti ’ (made by 
covering a stone with a paste 
made thickly from coarse flour 
and water and allowed to bake 
in the hot sun), and after a 
siesta started back. 

They took a different route 
from that of the morning, ap- 
proaching from the north by a 
broad ravine, the bed of which, 
where not strewn with boulders, 
was of fine grey sand and 
gravel, and easy to walk on. 
The mountain on their right 
gave shade, the gradient was 
not too steep, and the air in the 
cool of the evening was good. 
So, at that time of the day, 
was visibility, and the view 
beneath them stretched for 
miles. Pleasantly tired, they 
progressed easily downwards 
with but an occasional inter- 
change of words. A long silence 
was abruptly broken by the 
voice of Nadir Khan. ‘“ Quick, 
sahib, durbin ! ”’ (field-glasses). 
The frontiersman, with hawk- 
like eye, had spotted some- 
thing well beyond an English- 
man’s range. “‘What do I 
see?” he exclaimed excitedly ; 
“a man is hid behind a 
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poulder—a rifle in his hands— 
towards him up this very nullah 
comes another one —look!”’ 
Quickly Penfold unslung his 
glasses, but hardly had he got 
them to his eyes and started 
to search in the direction 
pointed out when they heard 
the sound of a shot. 

Through his glasses, when 
focussed, Penfold caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a man run- 
ning rapidly away—well out 
of range even had it been 
certain that he was a justi- 
fiable target! No other living 
thing was in sight. 

About ten minutes later they 
reached the spot, and there, 
with a hole through his chest 
and stretched on his back, 
lay a dead Pathan, whom both 
were able to recognise as belong- 
ing to the Mahsud clan. Nadir 
Khan looked at him hard, 
went over him carefully, and, 
“T do not know who he is,” 
said he, “‘ but I judge him to 
be one of the Abdur Rahman 
Khel or tribe and the victim 
of a blood-feud.”’ 

There was nothing to be done 
till they got in, when they 
would report the murder (for 
murder it obviously was) to 
the political agent and to the 
frontier Military Police, and 
they were just going on 
when among the blood-stained 
clothes something bright on 
the man’s chest caught Pen- 
fold’s eye. Stooping to look 
closer, it appeared to be a coin 
or medallion hung round his 
neck by a@ string. In a few 
years’ time Penfold was to 
wear an identity disc in like 
fashion. 
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As he put his hand on it, 
it came away; for the string 
had been severed by the fatal 
bullet. Thinking it might be 
useful for identification pur- 
poses, he put it in his pocket. 

This, had he but known it, 
was his first clue, and his 
second came hard on its heels ; 
for scarcely had there been 
time to start making inquiries 
when Sheikh Ibrahim Khan, 
accompanied by a retinue, ap- 
peared at the gate of the fort 
demanding admittance and 
redress for the killing of his 
son. 

Since most of his retinue 
consisted of sons, it might 
have been thought that one 
more or less would not be 
missed. Ibrahim Khan was 
a local and quarrelsome chief 
of the Abdur Rahman tribe, 
and having a number of 
blcovd-feuds on his hands, had 
a@ passion for sons—and rifles ! 
The latter had, so to speak, 
muleted him of the former, and 
cost him dear; for though he 
would never admit it, he had 
already lost a son in the act 
of rifle-stealing. 

So Ibrahim Khan wanted 
more sons, and he had great 
faith in the medical officer at 
Sarwakai ever since, on a previ- 
ous occasion when he had come 
in with his retinue, he had 
seen bits of scrap-iron dis- 
solved by hydrochloric acid in 
a Winchester quart bottle. 
That iron was a good tonic 
was proverbial among the hill- 
men, and when the doctor 
had diluted the solution with 
soda-water from the mess (to 
make it repeat), added some 
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tincture of quinine and assa- 
fetida from the dispensary, 
so as to give it not only a filthy 
but a lingering taste, all had 
agreed on its being strong 
medicine. And real iron too— 
they had seen it dissolved before 
their eyes! It could not fail 
to give a man a strong back ! 

On this occasion, however, 
it was not medicine Ibrahim 
Khan wanted, but justice. He 
claimed to know the murderer 
—and probably did— and 
wanted the Political Officer to 
hold a jirga or conference to 
decide the question of blood- 
money. 

As @ witness of the crime, 
Penfold was present whilst the 
preliminary discussion was 
going on. During this talk, 
whilst raising his hands and 
calling on the name of Allah 
—a gesture frequently repeated 
—Ibrahim Khan had disclosed 
on his right wrist what ap- 
peared to the observant eye 
of Penfold to be a bracelet of 
coins. This recalled to Penfold 
the coin taken from the dead 
man which till that moment 
had been lying forgotten in his 
pocket, and waiting for his 
opportunity till the contentious 
part of the discussion was 
settled, he went up to Ibrahim 
Khan with it in his hand. 
Addressing him in his politest 
Pushtu, he told him where he 
had found it, and offered to re- 
turn it. Ibrahim Khan, how- 
ever, perhaps because he was 
pleased with Penfold’s manners 
or with his proficiency in speak- 
ing Waziri Pushtu, begged him 
to keep it; and further, of his 
own accord, took off his own 
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bracelet to show it. The 
others gathered round—some- 
one fetched @ magnifying 
glass, and they began to take 
an interest in Penfold’s exami- 
nation of the coins, which, as 
could be seen at a glance, were 
all of a similar pattern. 

In size, and in the fact of 
having a ‘heads’ and ‘ tails’ 
side, each resembled a silver 
penny with a beaded edge, a 
resemblance increased by the 
female figure which appeared 
on one side, dressed in robes 
and standing up with what 
looked to be a trident in her 
hand. The other side por- 
trayed a head wearing a helmet 
of classical shape with neck- 
guard. Penfold’s education in 
the classics had stopped on the 
day he entered an Army Class 
at school, but he could still 
recognise Greek lettering when 
he saw it, and that the letters 
on the coins were in the Greek 
character was apparent as soon 
as he looked at them through 
the magnifying glass. 

“‘ BaotXe (basile),”’ he spelled 
out; “that’s for King,” and 
was pleased with himself to 
be able to remember a Greek 
word at all, and still more 
pleased when on the ‘tails’ 
side under the standing woman 
he managed to decipher four 
faint letters making the word 
** yexn (Nike),’’ and to give the 
translation as ‘ victory.’ 

“By Jove, that’s a sur- 
prise,” he said. 

“Qh no,” chipped in the 
Political Officer, who was one 
of the group, ‘‘ Greek coins and 
pottery are common enough on 
the frontier. You know this 
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was once part of the old pro- 
vince of Bactria, and for long 
after Alexander the Great’s 
retreat from India was governed 
by one of his lieutenants. 
Let’s ask the Sheikh where he 
got them from.” 

All that Ibrahim Khan could 
say when questioned was that 
they had been in the possession 
of his family for many years, 
though he and his son had only 
recently taken to wearing them. 
He had no idea where they 
had come from originally, but 
had heard that similar coins 
were to be found most easily 
in the Sherani country. “If 
that’s so,” said one of the 
others, ‘‘it might be worth 
doing a bit of digging there 
if one only knew where to do 
it; a hidden cache of them 
should be worth something, 
and where there are coins there 
might be other treasure too! ”’ 

“Don’t you wish you may 
find it?” said the Political 
Officer rather scornfully, but 
the suggestion had perhaps 
stirred his interest more than 
he would have admitted, for 
“Here,” he continued, “let 
me have a look. I know 
something about this sort of 
thing.” 

Presently he looked up. “I 
think they are Alexander’s coin- 
age all right,” said he, ‘‘ but the 
funny thing is that they all 
have marks or _ inscriptions 
deeply scratched on them. 
See ! Across the King’s 
head on each is the same 
irregular mark! It looks like 
a bit of mountain range in out- 
line, and underneath are some 
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letters of a word which by 
making up deficiencies, so to 
speak, for each, seems to be 
the same on all the coins; 
and after it is some numeral 
which I can’t make out. On 
the other side the scratched 
lettering seems to be different 
on each coin.” 

A piece of paper was pro- 
duced, and after a lot more 
poring and puzzling, the Politi- 
cal Officer copied on to it the 
words which he had been able 
to decipher. By this time they 
were all getting quite excited, 
and the hint of treasure made 
Penfold resolve that, whatever 
happened, he would stick to 
his coin and to the bit of paper 
on which the Political Officer 
was writing. 

In the end, when the paper 
was handed over to them to 
look at, they found that the 
word below the irregular out- 
line on the King’s head had been 
deciphered a8 trapac (paras). 
On the ‘ tails’ side of the three 
coins in the bracelet the Politi- 
cal Officer had made out the 
words év tn myn (en to pege) 
on the first, wupy (purg) on 
the second, and on the third, 
which showed the least wear, 
édovT—éXehavt—rop (odont— 
elephant—por). 

On Penfold’s coin were just 
two words: é0 (erith)— 
Mecozrot (Mesopot). The last 
of these Greek words, Mesopot., 
had Penfold but known, was 
of prophetic import to himself, 
and to be within a few years 
on the lips of every English- 
man. All together they made 
his secend clue. 

D2 
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For his third he had to wait 
a@ number of years. From con- 
sultations with experts, in 
India, and when home on 
leave, he had got as much in- 
formation as he could about 
the coins. Not that he had 
pursued the subject with special 
keenness, as his curiosity had 
by then somewhat evaporated. 

His coin was apparently a 
silver tetradrachm—date about 
330 B.c. The lettering on the 
‘tails’ side of his own coin 
might be interpreted ‘ between 
the red rivers.’ The inscrip- 
tions taken down from the 
bracelet coins might be (1) ‘ in 
the well,’ (2) ‘ tower,’ (3) ‘ ele- 
phant’s tusk,’ followed by the 
letters ‘ por,’ which seemed to 
have no meaning. On the 
‘heads’ side, the ‘ para’ with 
a numeral before it might stand 
for the Greek measurement of 
distance called a ‘ parasang,’ 
which roughly approximated to 
a furlong. There the matter 
rested—but Penfold continued 
to wear the coin a8 memento 
and a mascot. 

It was a wet evening in early 
October 1915 when Captain 
Penfold, G.S8.0.3 on the Staff 
of an Indian Army Division in 
France, visited a Casualty 
Clearing Station in Merville. 
The tragedy of Loos was still 
fresh, and the object of his 
visit was to see an Indian officer 
in his old regiment, who, he 
heard, had been wounded in 
the fighting. But the pressure 
in the C.C.S8.’s at that time 
was tremendous, and Penfold 
found that his man had been 
moved to a Base hospital in 
Boulogne. One of the M.O.’s, 
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however, thought that there 
was @ sowar (trooper) of the 
same regiment still in hospital, 
and invited him to enter one 
of the wards. There, as they 
walked between the rows of 
stretchers, Penfold’s eyes fell 
on @ man who was undoubtedly 
@ Pathan, and, unless he was 
very much mistaken, a Mahsud. 
This did not very much sur- 
prise him, as he knew that in 
one of the Indian brigades there 
was &@ Baluchi regiment which 
recruited Mahsuds. He gave 
the salutation: ‘“‘May you 
never be tired,’’ and saw the 
man’s eyes light up with 
pleasure as the customary reply 
came: “ And may you also 
never tire, sahib.”’ 

After that he could hardly 
have passed on without some 
exchange of conversation, in 
the course of which he drew 
out his mascot. Wali Dad, he 
learned, was the sepoy’s name, 
and he had been hit badly 
enough in the lung to make: 
it probable that he would fight 
no more in that particular war. 
“I got this in your country, 
Wali Dad,” said Penfold, show- 
ing the coin. Wali Dad looked 
at it—turned it over and over. 
“Wah,” said he, “I have seen 
many like this in my country, 
but none with a picture of the 
Tukht-i-Suleiman,” and with 
that he pointed to the outline 
scratched across the head. 

Both, of course, knew the 
Tukht—the mountain with the 
great precipice which faces the 
Indus plain, and a landmark 
in clear weather from vast 
distances. 

Once it was pointed out, 
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Penfold himself could see the 
resemblance, but “‘ Are you 
sure?”’ he asked. “Sure!” 
replied Wali Dad, “ there is no 
doubt—how often from child- 
hood have I seen that shape ! ”’ 

That made the third clue. 

Penfold had little time then 
to think of clues, for a few 
weeks later he found himself 
en route for Basra, and within 
a few months of arriving on 
Mesopotamian soil he was back 
again in India, one of the many 
victims of that heart-rending 
time when effort after effort 
to relieve the garrison in Kut 
was doomed to failure. 

Disease, not wounds, took 
Penfold back to India—he went 
down with paratyphoid, and 
hardly was he fit from con- 
valescing in a hill station when 
they sent him back to the now 
troubled Indian frontier. There 
on the frontier, close to where 
he got his first clue, there came 
to him his last. 

To the frontier then he went, 
not as a regimental officer, but 
again with a junior staff job— 
at which sort of work he had 
obviously shown himself com- 
petent above the average, 
and Fate, through the A.G.’s 
Branch at Simla, chose to send 
him, not to the Peshawar or 
Kohat areas, but back to the 
border of his known Waziristan, 
a very different Waziristan, 
however, from the country he 
had known before—no longer 
would it have been safe to 
wander after urial on the moun- 
tain above Sarwakai. In fact, 
about the safest place to look 
at Waziristan from was the 
air, and this was just what 


Penfold was doing when he got 
his last clue. 

As years before he had risen 
early to shoot, so again he rose 
early, and leaving his tent 
at headquarters in Manzai, 
motored down the vile road 
to Tank, and on the aerodrome 
there climbed into the back 
seat of a Bristol fighter—under 
orders to accompany a pilot on 
@ special reconnaissance to 
Wana. 

Penfold was useful as an 
observer, for not only did he 
know the country well from 
the ground, but in case of a 
forced landing, should they be 
lucky enough to get away with 
it uninjured (a very doubtful 
proposition in those rocky bar- 
ren mountains), his knowledge 
of the language would also be a 
great asset. 

Visibility was good, and, when 
the pilot put his nose towards 
the mountains, peak after peak 
came into view as they climbed, 
till far away appeared the 
snowy range of the Safed Koh. 
A left-handed turn brought 
them to Murtaza, where they 
picked up the River Gumal, 
along the line of which the 
first part of the flight was to 
lie. 

Glancing ahead, Penfold sud- 
denly became consciously ob- 
servant of the Tukht-i-Suleiman. 

In that moment for the first 
time in the hunt the scent 
became warm, for he remem- 
bered his coin and began with 
half his mind to think about 
it and the copied inscriptions. 
Nor had they faded entirely 
from his mind when the aero- 
plane reached a spot above 
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Khajuri Kuch at the junction 
of the Gumal and£the Zhob 
Rivers. 

Heavy rain had fallen the 
night before, and the rivers 
were running red in spate. 
“Between two red _ rivers,” 
Penfold repeated to himself, 
and “By God!” he almost 
shouted, “‘there they are, and 
there’s something which might 
once have been a tower in the 
triangle between them.” That 
puzzled him, because from what 
he remembered of visits in the 
old days to that desolate spot 
there was not even the vestige 
of a ruin anywhere near. Then 
he recollected having been told 
that a vertical view from the air 
often brings out old disturb- 
ances of the soil or buried struc- 
tures, which otherwise could 
not be noticed; and that this 
method of survey had been 
useful in archeological work, 
such as spotting old barrows, 
&e., in England. “It all fits 
in,” he thought— a measur- 
able distance from the Tukht- 
i-Suleiman—a well-known land- 
mark ; therivers ; some buried 
structure—may be a tower— 
anyway, it would have a well ! ”’ 
“The well!—‘in the well,’ 
that’s it.’ ‘‘ What’s in the 
well? Tl find out somehow 
or other; but why elephants 
and teeth ? ” 

Penfold’s mind was more on 
his hunt than on his duties, 
and he was still thinking about 
it as they landed back at Tank. 

That was his final clue, and 
he realised that at the moment 
it was of little use to him— 
one cannot make private exca- 
vations in a hostile country in 
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war-time. “In fact,” as Pen- 
fold thought to himself, “ it 
will never be easy to get per- 
mission from the Government 
of India to dig in that part of 
the country.”’ Wisely he kept 
his counsel, and though by this 
time he was really worked up, 
had the patience to wait upon 
events. 

Events favoured him in the 
opening up of the country by 
roads, the raising of the Khas- 
sadars (local levies) and the 
pacification of the tribes; but 
it was not till 1924 that he got 
his permit. The difficulties he 
encountered in getting that 
permit had apparently baffled 
his powers of description, as 
he passed over that part of 
the story very sketchily to 
come to the finding of the 
treasure. 

That seems to have been 
unexpectedly easy; for quite 
superficial digging on a spot 
marked out by aerial survey 
brought to light the founda- 
tions of a small courtyard, in 
the centre of which a patch of 
looser rubble and stones indi- 
cated a trace of the expected 
well. Intensive digging was 
carried out, and then came the 
big thrill, or as Penfold called 
it, the ‘ kill,’ when, after several 
days of digging—at a depth of 
about twenty feet—the exca- 
vators came on something 
which was neither earth nor 
stone, something utterly un- 
expected—a little cone of 
ivory! Out it stuck, and 
seemed to befrooted, but they 
dug round it, and eventually 
there stood out—an elephant’s 
tusk ! 
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The riddle of the coins was 
nearly solved, and in it, with 
one exception, each word had 
yielded up its meaning. Pen- 
fold’s first reaction was one 
of disappointment—ivory from 
puried tusks had some value, 
but unless there was a great 
quantity of it, hardly enough 
to pay the labour costs of 
excavation. Disappointment 
was turned to joy, however, 
when in the hollow of the first 
tusk to be brought up they 
found a rough hide packet, 
from which, when slit, there 
poured a glittering stream of 
gems. In the end they re- 
covered from the old well 
another tusk similarly filled, 
and, scattered through the soil 
beneath, quantities of Grecian 
coinage. ‘“‘ What had been the 
history of that treasure? Was 
it possible that the unguessed 
‘Por——’ on the last coin 
referred to Porus, whom Alex- 
ander the Great had defeated on 
the River Hydaspes, or Jhelum 
as it is called to-day ?’’ That 
Porus used a large number 
of elephants in battle is re- 
corded by historians. More- 
over, in that battle Alexander’s 
invasion of the Punjab had 
almost reached its high-water 
mark. It is known that after 
he himself had begun his retreat 
and exploration down the 
Indus, he left the country west 
of that river to be governed 
by Porus, whose friendship and 
alliance he had gained. Hast 
of the Indus, Alexander is said 
to have left Bactria to be 
governed by one of his lieuten- 
ants, Seleucus, of whom Pen- 
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fold had heard—and what 
more likely than that he 
should have established forti- 
fied posts along the line of the 
Gumal—of which one would 
almost certainly be at its junc- 
tion with the Zhob? In the 
midst, however, of tribes which 
were hostile and on whom the 
hold was precarious. 

As Penfold reconstructed the 
story of the buried loot—for 
that it was loot he was sure— 
he saw in imagination the Mace- 
donian commander, his small 
garrison already diminished by 
casualties, waiting for reliefs 
which never came. Then 
one day came running the 
breathless survivor of a picket, 
gasping the news of risen tribes- 
men. “Man the walls,” is 
the Commander’s order, given 
cheerfully, though in himself 
he knows the end has come. 
“Never again,” he thinks, 
“shall I see Macedon or wife 
or child. What to do with 
the loot I got at the battle of 
Taxila? The tusk which I 
cut out of the dead elephant 
at the crossing of the Hydaspes 
has hidden it cunningly so far, 
but now I must hide the 
tusk!” He bethinks himself 
of the well, and whilst his men 
are running to their alarm posts 
he slips away and makes his 
cache. <A record of the hiding- 
place must be made, and he 
hits on the idea of the coins. 
He has just time to engrave 
and place them on his arm 
before the enemy attack. 

“So that, too, ended with a 
kill,” said Penfold, to complete 
his tale. 
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SHADOWS IN THE SUN. 


BY 0. WATKINS, 


OLIVIA had inveigled me into 
it, first into Normandy and 
then into this particular deck 
chair, firmly planted in the 
lush grass of the Abbey garden, 
whence I watched with lazy 
interest the strange new world 
into which we had been thrust 
the previous day. 

Our arrival had not been 
propitious. We had had to 
travel by an awkward com- 
bination of trains and buses 
and trams before we finally 
arrived within the old grey 
wistaria-covered walls of the 
Abbey and had been ushered 
into the presence of the three 
ladies of the house, Made- 
moiselle Yvonne, Mademoiselle 
Francoise and Mademoiselle 
Rosalie, elderly French ladies, 
dressed carefully in black, with 
black lace caps on their heads. 
They had greeted us formally, 
standing in a row while we all 
shook hands with them, and 
then they showed us into three 
rather bare rooms. The day 
was cold. There was no fire, 
and later we could not find 
the sitting-room. Supper, hot 
baths and bed had proved the 
solution. 

But to-day we looked upon 
a different world. It was 
gloriously sunny. We had come 
down the great wide staircase 
into a large, bare, sunny dining- 
room for breakfast, and found 
it laid on very clean white 
cotton cloths. We were each 


rationed with a huge bowl of 
steaming chocolate, rolls and 
butter. 

Directly after the meal, the 
family, following its usual 
custom when on holiday, had 
separated east, north, south 
and west, on individual voyages 
of discovery. 

We had all discovered the 
Home Farm, led there inevit- 
ably by our noses. The Post 
Office and Church had fallen 
to my lot, both being, as my 
wife remarked, rather obvious. 
Olivia herself had discovered 
that there were some much 
better rooms than ours, one 
storey higher, and had arranged 
to move into them directly 
after lunch. Dorothea, aged 
eleven, had discovered mar- 
guerites ; masses and masses of 
them with cornflowers and pop- 
pies. Jim and Billy, twins and 
inseparables, had discovered 
bull’s-eyes; they could not 
describe exactly where, but 
offered to take their mother or 
myself along, just any time we 
liked. 

Finally, we had all met upon 
the sands, after our various 
discoveries, and there had 
dallied. The others were still 
there, but as has already been 
indicated, Olivia had provided 
me with a deck chair in the 
garden, on top of the small 
cliff near the coping of the old 
sea wall. In a business-like 
way she pressed the day-before- 
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yesterday's paper into my 
hands, kissed what she calls 
‘the thin place on top’ by 
way of distracting my atten- 
tion while she stole from the 
familiar bulge in my coat pocket 
my precious note-book and 
pencil, assured me that I 
needed the rest and quiet 
of a complete holiday, and left 
me to watch dreamily the world 
as it went by. 

Ships out at sea. The fishing 
fleet coming into harbour. 
Children on the sands. It was 
very pleasant there in the 
garden. 

It was a lovely old garden 
too, though the grass was more 
like a meadow, being kept 
short by the simple process of 
tethering a cow on it as re- 
quired ; but there were great 
beds of peonies and roses in 
bloom together near the house, 
and up the old grey walls 
wistaria had been trained, and 
hung in great purple clusters. 
There was a fountain with a 
little stone figure in the middle, 
and in the corner, half-hidden 
by some shrubs, a little chapel 
was tucked away. An old lady 
in an unmistakably English 
tweed skirt and gardening apron 
was doing something to the 
roses. Over all there was a 
sense of quiet and wellbeing. 

The only restless spirit was 
an elderly gentleman, very up- 
right and alert. The little 
grassy path overlooking the 
sea had evidently become his 
quarter-deck, for he paced it 
up and down, up and down, as 
if to do so were a habit. 

Presently he glanced in my 
direction, came over to me, 
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and sat himself on the coping 
of the sea wall. 

“Staying long?” he in- 
quired, fishing, as he spoke, in 
the pocket of his coat for his 
pipe and pouch. 

** About three weeks. Rather 
an unexpected holiday for us, 


after “flu. It’s very peaceful 
here.” 
“Very. I have been here 


nearly two years now and 
like it very much. Most of us 
do; but then, of course, most 
of us could not move if we 
wanted to.” 

“ How’s that? ” 

“Cheap,” he said simply. 
“And one is apt to show a 
lack of initiative in looking any 
farther once one has found 
peace within one’s price.” 

* Are they mostly residents 
here, not visitors ? ” 

“Yes. The tall fellow down 
there on the sands, playing 
cricket with the children, has 
been here longest—seven years. 
He has only half a lung left— 
gassed in the war—and hasn’t 
done much since. He fretted 
terribly at first. And that’s 
our veteran’ —he pointed 
with the stem of his pipe in 
the direction of the chapel; 
on the bench that ran along 
the south wall sat an old man, 
busy with books and writing 
things. 

** What is he doing ? ” 

** Learning English.” 

“Bit of an optimist, isn’t 
he?” 

“IT suppose so. He is eighty- 
five. He is learning English 
from an old Irishman here, a 
year his junior, who has as- 
sured him that in another six 
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months he will speak it very 
well!” 

We smoked awhile in silence 
and content, until shouts from 
the sands aroused us. They 
were playing cricket, and Olivia 
had just bowled Billy. 

“TI think,” said my com- 
panion, “I am going off to 
play cricket on the sands too. 
It’s years since I’ve played it.” 
He stuffed away his pipe and 
gotup. A little later the shouts 
from the beach increased four- 
fold. And I watched him, minus 
coat and waistcoat, scoring 
runs. The man with half a 
lung was wicket-keeping, and 
would lose no chances. 

The lady of the roses came 
down to see what was going on. 

*‘Look,” said she; “the 
Admiral.” 

“TI thought he was naval.” 

“Isn't he enjoying him- 
self ? ”’ said she, laughing. 

“And you enjoy garden- 
ing?” 

“Yes, Ido. I had a garden 
all my own once. I had it for 
twenty-five years, and it be- 
came part of my life. It does, 
you know.” 

“Shall you go back to it 
later ? ” 

“Oh no. It just went. 
The house too, of course; but 
that did not seem to matter 
so much. Now I garden here 
instead. It isn’t quite the 
same thing; still, these roses 
make up for a good deal. 
Aren’t they lovely ? ” 

They were, and I told her 
so. She seemed quite happy. 

Soon after twelve the cricket 
stopped, and everyone straggled 
back for lunch; and after 


lunch Olivia changed our rooms 
with a little help from me, and 
a great deal more from a tall, 
rather gaunt-looking woman 
with a pleasant face, who had 
once, she said, been governess 
to royalty. She showed us 
her room, which appeared to 
be papered with photographs 
of rather interesting people 
when they were very young. 

*“Now she seems to spend 
her entire time letter-writing ; 
a perfect orgy of it. I wish I 
had time to sit down and write 
letters in the morning,” said 
Olivia to me later. 

“No, you don’t. You are 
simply thankful that Dorothea 
and the twins are an entirely 
adequate excuse against any- 
thing of the sort.” 

She laughed. “ Possibly! 
But fancy having time every 
morning to do just what you 
want to do.”’ 

“Which would mean that 
you had nothing to do any more 
that mattered,’ I added 
sententiously. 

“This discussion must now 
cease,” said Olivia, “for I 
must pack the picnic basket. 
I wonder if three tins of sar- 
dines and ten hard-boiled eggs 
are enough, or whether I had 
better take fifteen? Do you, 
for instance, feel like a hard- 
boiled egg ? ”’ 

“A very good description 
of your better half; but why 
not take two dozen and be 
popular ? ” 

“Ass! By the way, I’ve 
asked her to join our picnic.” 

“Is that wise? Will you 
ever get rid of her ? ’ I asked. 

“TI don’t know that I want 
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to. She’s terribly lonely. 
You should see her with the 
children.”’ 

I had to admit later that my 
wife had been right. Miss 
Laington was undoubtedly very 
lonely, but she was very charm- 
ing. She had a dignity and a 
poise that suited her years. 
She was completely unaffected, 
and she adored children. At a 
picnic she was an asset. Long 
experience had taught her the 
exact moment at which to look 
pleasantly surprised or deeply 
shocked ; she knew the right 
thing to say about shrimps 
(very difficult this), coming out 
triumphantly with— 

“Oh, but I think those 
must be prawns.” 

She knew the right moment 
after lunch to produce a packet 
of peppermint creams, with the 
suggestion that before a fair 
division was made, six should 
be put aside to form a prize 
for a most exciting shell or 
shrimp-collecting competition, 
which would, incidentally, keep 
the children occupied most of 
the afternoon. 

An undoubted success. From 
being an invited guest at our 
revels, she became an institu- 
tion. After lunch she would 
pull her shady hat well over 
her eyes, and looking straight 
out to sea, tell us stories. All 
about the place, and the people, 
and our hostesses, and ‘the 
other inmates.’ She knew the 
individual stories of everyone 
in the place, and was one of 
those rare raconteuses whom 
one felt one could, without any 
irritation, overhear telling one’s 
own personal history. 
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“Once upon a time,” she 
began (I think from long habit), 
“just before the Revolution, 
there was a family here, with 
two boys, and they had a 
young Jesuit priest as a tutor. 
When the Revolution came, 
they were rounded up here, and 
the Curé came and joined them. 
They were finally collected on 
the spiral staircase and taken 
straight out to be guillotined. 
The eldest boy was seventeen. 
They still collect on the stair- 
case at times, and the young 
tutor can be seen walking down 
the passage with his head 
bent, telling his beads. When 
you come to think of it, how 
often those boys and their 
tutor must have sat on these 
rocks where we are sitting 
now.” 


“But the staircase isn’t 
spiral,” said Olivia. 
“It’s still there, but it 


was closed up and a new one 
built when they added the new 
wing and put doors through 
to the old wing. The spiral 
staircase is locked up now.” 


“Do many people see 
them ? ” 
“Sometimes, yes. They 


never frighten anyone, it seems ; 
just pass by with bowed heads, 
the boys, and their parents, and 
the priests.” 

“Poor things,” said Olivia. 

There followed stories of the 
people. There was the little 
old lady we so admired. The 
children called her the ‘ Dres- 
den China Lady’; she was 
dressed in soft, rather faded 
blue-grey silk, with soft, wide, 
creamy lace at her wrists and 
throat, lace on her head, and a 
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violet velvet bow to finish off 
gown and cap. She had been a 
noted beauty. Even now she 
would wear nothing except silk 
and the finest cashmere. The 
fine old face was delicate and 
beautiful, and everything she 
possessed had some story to it. 
On her fingers she wore two 
old-fashioned and rather heavy 
signet rings, with the coats of 
arms of two famous French 
houses engraved thereon. 
These had been given her before 
a duel which had been fought 
about her half a century ago, 
each man giving her his ring to 
keep, unbeknown to the other. 
She had worn both ever since. 

And only the other day she 
had been sent for all the way 
to Paris by special car, to at- 
tend her great-granddaughter’s 
wedding. 

The white-haired man with 
the aquiline nose, and the stoop, 
and the fine hands, was a sur- 
geon. Because those hands had 
conjured many back to life, 
his name had been one to con- 
jure with in the hospitals of 
Paris. But now his strength 
had gone, and he was resting. 

Then there was the woman 
who had lost both her sons in 
the war, having been widowed 
in the Boer War. The boys had 
fallen at Vimy Ridge and on 
the Marne, and she lived in 
France because she liked to feel 
that she was near them. 

And there was the old 
French soldier, who had fought 
in the battles of 1870, and was 
now learning English. And 
the woman from Debenham & 
Robinson’s, who lived in terror 
that she might let slip a “‘ Yes, 


Madame,” and thus let out a 
secret which everyone already 
knew, and for which no one 
thought any the worse of her. 

The gardening lady had had 
to sell her house and garden, 
and everything else that was 
hers, to pay a son’s debts and 
save him from worse trouble. 

The man with half a lung 
had been an army boxing 
champion, and fretted sorely 
here at times. 

There was also the man who 
drank. He was still there, and 
still had occasional lapses. He 
would have been put out long 
ago, had not his ready wit 
saved him. There was one 
dreadful occasion last year, 
when he came back so late and 
so tight that he could not find 
his way into the place. So he 
slept among the cabbages out- 
side, where he was found early 
next morning by the eldest of 
the three sisters. They had 
him carried to his bed, waited 
for him to get sober, held a 
council of war and sent for 
him. He knew what was com- 
ing, so he poked his head 
round the door of the council 
chamber and said— 

“Mademoiselle Yvonne, I 
beg of you, if ever you are over- 
come outside these walls and 
find you cannot get to your bed, 
do not spend the night in the 
cabbage-patch. It is of a dis- 
comfort indescribable ! ”’ 

Mademoiselles Frangoise and 
Rosalie were so delighted at the 
picture presented to them of 
their eldest and much respected 
sister being overcome in her 
own cabbage-patch that they 
laughed uproariously, and the 
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delinquent got off. Daily, how- 
ever, Some incident is expected 
for which his wit will not 
suffice. 

When we had known Miss 
Laington for some time, a 
chance remark of Olivia’s 
roused her. 

* What do you do in the 
winter ? ” Olivia had asked. 

“Do? Absolutely noth- 
ing.’ Intensest bitterness in 
her voice. ‘‘ There is absolutely 
nothing to do. I get up in the 
morning more from force of 
habit. So, I am sure, does the 
Admiral. Our discipline has 
been lifelong. But most of 
the other residents do not get 
up till the end of the morning 
simply because there is nothing 
to do.” 

Olivia, stretched upon the 
sand, digging her toes in, her 
chin resting on her hand, looked 
up wonderingly. “But actu- 
ally they must find something 
to do when they get up? ” 

* Well, we walk down to the 
village, everyone of us separ- 
ately, for our letters. Have 
you ever wondered why each 
one of us do that individually 
every day, instead of taking 
it in turns or making some other 
arrangement? It’s for the 
pleasure of having something to 
do. We may buy a few cen- 
times’ worth of cigarettes, or 
tea, for ourselves to enjoy. In 
the afternoons we read the 
newspapers about what other 
people are doing, and we have 
tea.” 

** And in the evening ? ” 

“Bridge! And sometimes 
on Sunday we go to Mass in 
the morning. The village choir 
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is really good. That’s all!” 
She paused, then went on 
sadly: ‘‘ Sometimes I feel that 
we are all waiting, just waiting, 
for something to happen. .. .” 

“I know the feeling too,” 
said Olivia, brimming with 
vitality ; “and something will, 
I am sure, one day.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Laington, 
looking straight at Olivia, 
“T’m quite sure it will. Bless 
you!”’ she added  incon- 
sequently. 

Olivia looked puzzled, but 
Miss Laington went on evenly 
again. 

“It’s simply amazing how it 
grows on you, you know. Dis- 
integration they call it for the 
unemployed, don’t they? But 
it is one of those things that 
have to be lived through to be 
experienced. I dally with the 
idea myself sometimes that 
perhaps it is not absolutely 
essential to get down to break- 
fast every day.” 

* You always do, though ? ” 

“So far, yes. No doubt I 
shall come to it later. It’s so 
insidious. It’s so pleasant, 
even though the summers are 
not quite so warm as they were ; 
the winters are, of course, very 
much colder. The birds don’t 
sing as well as they did in the 
Vicarage garden fifty years 
ago—and I never by any chance 
hold a card at Bridge.” She 
laughed and rose to her feet, 
shaking the sand off herself as 
she did so. Slowly she and my 
wife strolled together towards 
the house in search of a kettle 
of boiling water for their tea- 
pots. 

They have curious ways of 
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economising in France. The 
French gentlewoman who has 
seen better days is a past 
master at the art. One of the 
resultant rules is that anyone 
wanting boiling water for tea 
must go into the kitchen be- 
tween four and half-past, after 
which time the kitchen fire is 
banked down. Most of the Eng- 
lish community met in the 
kitchen soon after four. It was 
more of a salon than a kitchen. 

The walls were flanked with 
shining copper; long, clean 
scrubbed tables were in the 
middle of the room. The win- 
dows facing south were wide 
and festooned with bunches of 
wistaria. 

The Admiral, business-like, 
measured, without spilling a 
leaf, his tea from a shining 
canister into an earthenware 
and pewter tea-pot, the sort 
that can be obtained only from 
Wei Hai Wei. The surgeon 
stood by with a plain white 
pot borrowed from the pantry. 
The Dresden China Lady flut- 
tered in with crested silver in 
her hand. Miss Laington fav- 
oured primrose-coloured china. 
Olivia was the only one with 
a plain brown family tea-pot 
of gargantuan proportions. 
She had to come last. Made- 
moiselle Rosalie, presiding over 
three portly kettles of boiling 
water on the hearth, decided 
that firmly. 

“Those that want a bath of 
tea, must wait,” she laughed, 
as she filled the lesser pots in 
quick succession and strict 
order of arrival. 

The little old Frenchman 


pushed his twin pots of coffee 
and milk to the back of the 
stove and started chatting to 
Olivia. 

“Most of us would be glad 
to wait for the same charming 
reason a8 Madam is kept wait- 
ing; that is, if we could but 
have our families back with us 
once again,” he said politely. 

“Your family comes to see 
you sometimes ? ”’ 

“Mon Dieu! My sons are 
grandfathers now. I even lost 
two grandsons in the Great 
War. I have long outlasted 
my generation; but how do 
you say in English, ‘The sun 
is still shining in the sky’? ” 

* Quite right, that’s just what 
we do try tosay. And how well 
you speak English.” 

He beamed. ‘“ My colleague 
here, who is, mark you, much 
my junior, is teaching me. It 
would appear that he teaches 
English better than he makes 
toast, hein ? ” 

The ‘junior’ of eighty-three 
had just dropped one large 
piece of bread into the red heart 
of the fire. 

* Allow me,” said the Ad- 
miral, taking over the toasting- 
fork and replacing the fallen 
piece with a fresh slice; “I 
have made toast ever since my 
Britannia days.” 

The conversation and the 
laughter buzzed all around. 
Olivia wandered round the spot- 
less kitchen, and presently spied 
a packet of candles lying on the 
dresser. She picked it up. 

“Can I buy one of these ? ” 
she asked Mademoiselle Rosalie. 

“ Fifty centimes apiece.” 
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Olivia came over to me, 
fished in my pocket, found a 
franc, bought two candles and 
remarked optimistically that I 
was now Safe. 

This referred to another of 
the economic laws of the house- 
hold—all lights went out from 
the main at ten-thirty. I 
was continually being caught 
out. 

In spite of Olivia’s candles I 
was caught out again a couple 
of days later—in my bath. 
The bath is in the basement, 
so there was nothing for it 
but to grope for my towel and 
dressing-gown and to feel my 
way upstairs. 

Always I had walked straight 
down a long passage to the 
foot of the main staircase, so 
I groped my way there now. 
Funny. I must have got 
turned round, for here was 
the staircase on my left, in- 
stead of straight ahead. I 
tapped my way up the first 
few steps. 

It was the spiral staircase, 
the staircase of the stories. 

I felt distinctly eerie. How 
had I come upon it in the dark, 
when in the broadest daylight 
for days on end it had escaped 
my notice? How had I missed 
the main staircase? Where 
was I exactly? I had better 
go on and see. I felt my way 
up and up. The spirals made 
me feel slightly giddy. Evi- 
dently I had missed doors on 
to the first, and possibly the 
second landing. At length I 
reached the top, or presumably 
it was the top. It stopped. 
My groping hand found a door 
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handle and turned it. The 
door was locked. I told myself 
firmly that I did not believe 
in ghosts, yet all the same I 
did not relish that slow, rather 
giddy descent in complete dark- 
ness. 

I tried the door again, shook 
it, banged it. It creaked on 
its rusty hinges, but held firm. 
I turned and went down, keep- 
ing well to the outside of the 
wall and feeling my way step 
by step. 

Suddenly I stopped. There 
was something, something that 
moved, in the half-circle of 
the stairs just below me. I 
paused and shivered. What 
did one do now? Did one 
walk calmly down to it, through 
it possibly, whatever it might 
be 2 

It was moving all right. No, 
it had stopped. A figure, not 
in white but in some grey colour 
just lighter than the darkness 
all round. Again I shivered. 
For thirty seconds I stood 


rooted to the spot. Then— 
“Tt’s only I,” said the 
Admiral meekly. 


“Did you think I was a 
ghost?” I asked, recovering 
my poise with difficulty. 

“No, much too much noise ; 
but you thought I was one!” 
he chuckled. 

*T don’t believe in ghosts ! ” 
T said firmly. 

“No-one does, until he finds 
himself in the dark, with some- 
thing he can’t account for 
looming just ahead of him; 
only I wasn’t in white,” he 
added regretfully. 

“How did you and I get on 
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to this staircase at all?” I 
asked. 

* You came in by the lower 
door on the left of the main 
staircase, I expect. If it’s left 
unlocked, the wind sometimes 
blows it open, and then it is 
apt to slam again and lock it- 
self while someone is on the 
stairs. When I heard you 
rattling the top door, I thought 
it had happened again. So I 
came along to see. That’s all! 
My room is just near here. 
Come along and smoke the 
pipe of peace.” 

As he spoke, his voice, un- 
attached like the grin of a 
Cheshire cat, descended the 
staircase a short way. A door 
opened, and a reading-lamp 
from his own open door across 
the passage flooded us with 
light. We looked at one 
another and laughed. 

* Come right in,” said he. 

He had turned his bedroom 
into a very cosy study, with a 
reading-lamp for the middle 
watch, as he put it. His stove 
was alight and threw out a 
cheerful glow; the scent of 
‘Old Gold’ tobacco filled the 
room ; all was neat and ship- 
shape; and on the walls were 
some excellent water-colours of 


ships at sea. 
I examined them more 
closely. ‘“‘These are charm- 


ing.” 

His whole face lit up with 
pleasure as he looked at them 
with me. 

“That’s my last command, 
the one you are looking at, 
in the Mediterranean. These 
over here are the earlier ones.” 
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He reeled off the names of 
famous battleships. ** And 


that is the Monmouth when 
we were in China; she went 
down in the war, you know. 
My wife did all these; she 
painted a lot, and she always 
did all my ships for me; took 
her days sometimes to get them 
right, but she always did them 
in the end. So now I am never 
without my ships.” 

I hesitated to ask the ques- 
tion that was on my lips, but 
he answered it unspoken. 

“She died two years ago, 
I have lived here ever since, 
My girl has got our little place 
near Portsmouth ; she married 
a fellow in the Navy, too, and 
one knows what it is oneself 
moving round in cheap naval 
lodgings with babies in tow.” 

“I see.” I lit a proffered 
cigarette, and in the smoke 
thereof pictured the things that 
had been left unsaid. We 
smoked awhile in silence. 

“You are very cosy 
here ? ” I ventured, later. 

“Very. And the young 
people come over and look me 
up from time to time, and 
bring the youngsters. Makes 
a kind of break for me. There 
is a small granddaughter the 
very image of my wife. We 
got on together like a house on 
fire last time she was over.” 

He was a great reader, 
especially of his own subject, 
the histories of the Navies of 
the world. He threw interest- 
ing sidelights on recent naval 
history in the Great War, and 
we sat yarning till far into the 
night. 
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The next day I did not see 
him until just before the even- 
ing meal. I was sitting at the 
bottom of the garden, smoking 
on the coping of the sea wall, 
when he came up to me. 

“ Well,” he said, “ have you 
got over the shock of seeing a 
ghost last night ? ”’ 

“He was a very pleasant 
ghost.” 

“Most of them are,” he 
chuckled, “or at least harm- 
less, shall we say? Whether 
they are of the spirit or in the 
flesh, all that ghosts ever seek 
is to come into contact with 
life once again, or ‘with the 
places where they once lived 
their lives. You don’t believe 
in ghosts? One doesn’t. Yet 
here they are, and we are too, 
all around you, ghosts, 
shadows of the selves we used 
to be. Cut off by our retire- 
ment just as surely as by the 
guillotine from all we have 
ever lived for: great responsi- 
bilities ; the power to help; 
a life’s work ; the pay we drew, 
and the families we reared on 
that pay... .” 

“Yet the shadows have a 
place in the sun ? ” I suggested 
softly. 

“Shadows in the sun,” he 
mused to himself. ‘ How 
that describes us, doesn’t it ? 
That is exactly what we are.” 

As he spoke he looked 
straight out to the sea he 
loved, and the high tide lapped 
at the foot of the wall on which 
we sat. 

Distantly through the even- 
ing peace came the mellow 
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sound of the old cow-bell, rung 
to summon us to our evening 
meal. 

I sat on, steeped in reverie, 
watching the others pass up 
the garden path. The first to 
render homage to the god of 
punctuality was Miss Laington. 
Then there came, arm in arm, 
the old French soldier and his 
English contemporary. The 
man with half a lung stood 
aside to let the Dresden China 
Lady pass. Then there followed 
the two women, one of whom 
had sold her house and garden 
to pay @ 8on’s debts, the other 
who, with both her sons, had 
paid for the safety of La Belle 
France as well as of England. 
The surgeon whose hands had 
lost not so much their cunning 
as their strength and steadi- 
ness ; the man who drank away 
a fortune; the woman from 
Debenham & Kobinson’s; all 
passed through the peaceful 
garden and up into the house 
for supper. 

Finally, the Admiral himself 
got up, shook out his paper, 
folded it meticulously, rolled 
it like a telescope, placed it 
under his arm and followed 
them in. 

I remained in the garden, 
supperless but content. The 
evensong of the birds was all 
around me, with the waves 
lap-lapping against the wall. 

Presently the birds fell silent 
as the dusk drew in. The tide 
withdrew, the waves ceased 
lapping. Word had come into 
the garden. 

* Peace. Be still.” 
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ADVENTURES IN AFRICA WITH A MOTOR-CYCLE 
AND ON FOOT. 


BY ANTOINE 
I. MOTOR-CYCLING 


PLANS for a motor-cycling 
holiday in France had long been 
maturing in my mind. When 
an opportunity at length 
arrived to translate them into 
action, it was tantalising to 
find that the sun was appar- 
ently also on holiday bent. 
Rain kept me clinging com- 
pany to Calais. Alternately it 
poured and drizzled all the way 
to Paris. Thence to Lyons and 
across to Bordeaux, persist- 
ently the rain followed me. 
Day by day for more than a 
week I was subjected to its 
damping and depressing influ- 
ence, until it seemed that my 
very malrow must be sodden. 
The rain continued to harass 
me right down to Bayonne. 
How I longed for the sun! 

Thoughts of Africa grew upon 
me insidiously. From Bayonne 
I made for Port Vendres, 
there to be greeted by blue 
skies for the first time since 
crossing the Channel. A ship 
lay moored in the harbour, with 
steam up. An hour later I was 
on board with my 350 cub. cm. 
motor-cycle, and we were head- 
ing for Algiers. 

A few days later, pursuing 
my southward way, I came to 
the Ghardaia Oasis in the 
Saharan Territoires du Sud, 
about 800 kilometres from 
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Algiers. I decided then to 
make for El Golea, which is 
the next halt on the recognised 
southern route. 

Now the run of 330 kilo- 
metres to El Golea passes 
through typical desert of the 
Saharan type and is not to 
be lightly attempted, being 
characterised by total absence 
of water. In the event of 
a@ mechanical breakdown this 
could easily have the gravest 
consequences, and for this 
reason @ solitary vehicle is 
seldom permitted to proceed 
beyond Ghardaia. The officer 
in charge of the French gar- 
rison there, at whose discretion 
permits are issued or withheld, 
tried hard to persuade me to 
abandon my plan; but memo- 
ries of the drenchings I had 
recently suffered in France still 
urged me irresistibly towards 
equatorial regions. Obstinacy 
and bluff won the day, and I 
received in the end the required 
permit. 

It was mid-afternoon when 
I set off. A simoom had been 
blowing throughout the previ- 
ous two days. The storm had 
already spent its worst fury, 
but still the head-wind against 
me was so strong that my 
engine kept pinking as if it were 
toiling up a steep incline. I 
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had to change down to second 
gear. A broad piece of cloth 
several yards long, known loc- 
ally as @ ‘ shesh,’ was wrapped 
round the lower part of my 
face to protect it; but minute 
particles of grit worked through 
to irritate the skin and grate 
on my teeth. So fine was the 
sand that it penetrated the 
‘shesh ’’ like water percolating 
a filter. Where the bare skin 
was exposed, even minute par- 
ticles striking with the blast of 
the storm behind them pricked 
like hot needles. 

Naturally I soon became 
thirsty. Owing to the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere eight 
litres of fluid are generally con- 
sidered a@ normal daily ration 
on that stretch of desert. 
Relying on the speed of my 
mount, however, I carried only 
an emergency flask of brandy 
and a two-litre goatskin water- 
bottle. The latter proved 
unsatisfactory, not only from 
the point of view of capacity, 
but also because on the inside 
it was doped with tar which 
tended to melt with the heat. 

The track is lined by an 
erratic border of stones. I 
found it easy to follow, and, 
though it was rough on the 
tyres, rideable at a good clip. 
Sandy patches occurred fre- 
quently ; but they were short 
and hardly warranted the de- 
flating of the tyres. In deep 
sand, of course, rim-riding is 
the only safe method of 
progress. 

The wind dropped to fitful 
gusts, then died away com- 
pletely. The haze melted. 
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Soon the sun was pouring 
down its scorching heat upon 
a blighted desolate world. 
After an hour’s run I emerged 
from between a double row 
of hills on to a wide plain, 
which was strewn with stones 
scorched black like charred 
wood. One often thinks of 
the Sahara as an immense 
expanse of rolling sand-dunes ; 
but actually the seas of sand 
are only occasional phenomena 
there. 

For another hour I pursued 
my uneventful way. All of a 
sudden a loud bang flashed its 
ominous message to my brain. 
The front tyre had burst. 
Instantly the handle-bars were 
wrenched from my grasp, the 
front wheel switched round at 
right angles to the track, and 
I quitted the machine like an 
embryo roughrider parting com- 
pany from a bucking broncho. 
At the end of my flight through 
what I like to believe was a 
graceful bit of a ballistic curve, 
I pitched heavily on my head, 
though my outstretched arms 
happily broke the impact a 
little. 

To the accompaniment of a 
noise like running water, I 
sank passively down in ever- 
widening circles. The sensation 
carried me back to the operat- 
ing theatre where a surgeon 
had once proved his skill with 
a scalpel on my person. My 
last conscious impression was 
a feeling of profound astonish- 
ment that the show had been 
put on for a second time. 

When I came to my senses, 
I was standing in the middle 
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of an apparently boundless 
plain. It was night. The 
soft light of the moon was 
flooding the visible world, 
soothing away all its harshness 
with an infinitely caressing 
touch. Of my motor - cycle 
there was no sign nor any mark 
of the track. I concluded that 
I must have wandered since 
the crash and was probably 
miles away from both. 

A particularly ruthless sledge- 
hammer kept pounding away 
at the sides of my head. I 
was parched. Tugging my 
water-bottle round, I found it 
to be empty. It had been 
ripped open in the fall. I 
pulled out my brandy-flask. 
It was of metal and intact. I 
took a grateful gulp, which 
increased the headache, but 
restored my physical strength. 
On one wrist my mica-faced 
watch was ticking merrily, but 
on the other I found the glass 
of my compass smashed. Care- 
fully wiping the fragments off 
the dial, I was greatly relieved 
to see the radium tip begin to 
tremble when the stop-needle 
was released. I watched it 
oscillate and finally come to 
rest. With the object of reach- 
ing Ghardaia, or one of the 
lesser oases in that vicinity, I 
decided to steer a northerly 
course. 

The prospect was not cheer- 
ful. A march of not less than 
seventy miles lay before me, 
and I never was an enthusiastic 
walker. Still, it was obviously 
better to be up and doing than 
to sit down and mope. I 
decided to apply the tactics 


used by the Foreign Legion on 
their forced marches: fifty 
minutes of brisk walking, fol- 
lowed by @ ten minutes’ rest, 
The brandy I reserved strictly 
for these halts. 

The heat was oppressive— 
an uncommon occurrence, for 
desert nights are usually chilly. 

When I paused to listen, the 
silence was absolute. An empty 
world, from which all noise 
was banished, lay submerged 
in moon-mist. Listen as I 
might, only the throb of my 
own pulse broke the stillness. 
I felt indescribably lonely, small 
and helpless: an insignificant 
living creature alone amid that 
boundless expanse, overwhelm- 
ing in its immensity and life- 
lessness. 

The monotony was terrible. 
My thoughts dwelt mainly on 
bibulous rites. Try as I would 
to direct them into more profit- 
able grooves, ever and again 
they returned to bubbly drinks 
that tickle the nose as one 
quaffs them down. Meanwhile 
my tongue was swelling and 
the inside of my mouth felt 
rough like a rasp. Scales 
formed on my lips, and would 
peel off when I passed a hand 
over them. Later my caked 
lips stuck together. Parting 
them tore the flesh and drew 
blood. 

The intervals between the 
planned halts seemed to grow 
longer and longer; but I 
enforced the rule of march, 
sensing that its discipline was 
the one safeguard of sanity. 
With the slow passing of the 
hours the temptation to rest 
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more often and longer than the 
allotted spans increased, lead- 
ing to an intense struggle 
between the two imperative 
cravings—to drink and to sleep. 

I walked all through that 
night and the next day. The 
rising sun watched the brandy- 
flask being drained of its last 
drop. From then on the tor- 
ture became raw agony. I 
could not close my swollen 
mouth. Slowly the sun climbed 
to its zenith, seemed to pause 
there, then began its leisurely 
downward path. Still the heat 
increased. My head throbbed ; 
my feet burned; my joints 
ached. Most of all I suffered 
from the pain in my paralysed 
throat, a pain that kept pace 
with the increasingly intoler- 
able yearning for fluid. 

At length I arrived in sight 
of a tent, and ran towards it. 
Alas, it was only a mirage! 
As often as I approached it, it 
would vanish, only to reappear 
and then once more fade away 
most unreasonably. The closer 
I came to it the hazier it be- 
came, until on reaching the 
spot where it had seemed to 
stand I could find only a 
trifling discoloration of the 
soil. 

At another moment I saw 
a camel-train pass me. The 
beasts were quite distinct. I 
noted the humorous up-curl of 
their lips, the outward squash 
of their elastic paws, their 
careful mincing gait. While I 
laboriously approached them, 
however, they dissolved into 
the atmosphere like scraps of 
mist. 
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Later on I heard voices. I 
tried to distinguish whence the 
sounds came, but they seemed 
to emanate from the air all 
round. Although I tried to 
reason them away, they re- 
mained clearly audible and as 
distinct as if they had been 
spoken by persons close at 
hand. Yet I was sure that I 
was not delirious. 

Checking the course became 
@ great strain. I was unable 
to focus my eyes upon the com- 
pass, and found it equally 
impossible to concentrate men- 
tally on the course to be 
followed. After fixing some 
landmark ahead to mark my 
direction, it frequently hap- 
pened that I forgot it, and had 
to determine it all over again. 
Then I would stand for minutes 
on end, swaying to and fro, 
while trying to grasp the 
needle’s urgent message. 

Hope, that potent goad of 
human endeavour, dwindled to 
vanishing point. There were 
even moments, rare at first, 
then more and more frequent, 
of maudlin self-pity. 

I came to a saddle between 
two hills, and _ laboriously 
worked my way up the slope. 
Arriving at length on the crest, 
I found myself on the edge of 
@ plain broken only by a few 
mounds. On searching the 
plain with my over-strained 
eyes, I saw another mirage: a 
tent similar to the one that 
had tricked me so _ bitterly 
earlier in the day. Half-sliding, 
half-stumbling, I moved down 
the slope on legs which, as 
regards consistency, might have 
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been mistaken for a couple of 
feebly animated over-boiled 
asparagus stalks of tender age. 
As I approached the mirage I 
knew that with the change of 
light brought by a new point 
of view it would vanish. 

To my utter astonishment it 
did not vanish. Instead a man 
emerged from within the tent, 
and all at once I realised that 
it must be genuine. I recog- 
nised it as a nomad’s abode, 
patched with pieces of black 
canvas, and crooked-looking on 
its crazy frame of sticks. 

Catching sight of me, the 
man called to another with- 
in the tent. Together they 
came running, and between 
them they carried me in- 
side. For what seemed hours 
my lips were then sponged with 
a damp cloth, and at intervals 
a few drops were squeezed into 
my mouth. It began to feel 
less swollen, and I found I 
could work my throat. The 
nomads tended me devotedly 
throughout that night, and 
next day they hoisted me on to 
a donkey and conducted me 
to the nearest oasis. 

Eventually I arrived back 
at Ghardaia, where I arranged 
for my motor-cycle to be re- 
covered by car. It was found 
on the track about one hundred 
kilometres out. 

Meanwhile the thirst I had 
acquired proved sweet indeed, 
now that I could slake it at 
will. 


On another occasion I was 
enjoying—in a manner of speak- 
ing—a ride through some of the 
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characteristic African moun- 
tains, of which the general 
architecture does not change 
from the Bergs of the Cape 
to the Ergs of the Sahara: a 
jumble of massive hills thrown 
together in a magnificent 
upheaval. The track, about 
two yards wide at its best and 
considerably less in places, 
climbed steeply. On the left 
the rock wall of the mountain- 
side rose sheer; on the right 
there was a precipice, the depth 
of which became more impres- 
sive the farther I progressed 
along the twenty miles of 
continuous ascent. 

Unluckily it happened to be 
the period of the annual exodus 
of nomads towards more fav- 
oured pastures on the other 
side of the hills. The track 
was at intervals, which annoyed 
by their frequency, choked with 
@ dense medley of Kabyles, 
Arabs, dogs, goats, sheep and 
camels—especially camels. My 
impression was that all the 
camels of Mahometdom were 
there strung out in a series of 
unruly processions. 

At ordinary times I rather 
like the brutes. Their quaint 
mannerisms and  quizzical 
facial expressions, denoting & 
delicately humorous outlook on 
life, appeal directly to my 
fonder sentiments. As one 
passes them they seem to be 
saying: ‘“‘ Goodness gracious 
me! Just look at that 
guy! Why, he’s too funny for 
words!’ At first it used to 
make me feel self-conscious ; 
but that wore off when, after 
several similar encounters, I 
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understood it to be just their 
little joke. 

The camels I met on that 
mountain track, however, must 
have been of another race. 
They wore a loftily supercilious 
air; also they looked grieved 
and discontented. They moved 
in bunched hordes, occupying 
the full width of the fairway 
for lengthy stretches. Of my 
approach the men in charge 
had ample warning ; they must 
have heard me coming from 
miles off, for the rattle of my 
open exhaust reverberated be- 
tween those rocky hillsides in a 
manner reminiscent of drum- 
fire over an extensive batitle- 
front. Would they take heed 
and endeavour to make way 
inadvance? Notthey! Every 
time they waited until I was 
forced to pull up. When I had 
harangued them in a mixture 
of French and Arabic, with 
some forcible English added 
when inspiration failed me, 
then only would the men take 
action, and always their pro- 
cedure was the same. To begin 
with they would come leaping 
down the slopes towards me, 
frantically waving semaphoric 
arms in sign for me to wait. 
After that they would rush 
erratically up and down the 
column of awkward brutes, 
slapping, exhorting and bewil- 
dering them. By dint of much 
pushing, beating, soothing, 
shrieking and thumping, the 
camels would at length be per- 
suaded to free a few inches of 
Space on the right of the track 
at the edge of the precipice. 
Startled by the roar of my 
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charger when we then endeav- 
oured to pass them, however, 
the animals would make a con- 
certed rush to escape. Kicking 
out, clicking their teeth, grunt- 
ing and wheezing in their efforts 
to back away or to squeeze 
past me, they would scramble 
over or under each other or 
would suddenly veer round. 
The result was that they made 
a thorough nuisance of them- 
Selves; even as, no doubt, 
I and my machine were to 
them. 

At a particularly exposed 
part of the track one of the 
friskier camels kicked out just 
as I was trying to scrape past 
him on @ bare four inches of 
free surface. His pad caught 
the front wheel, and gently the 
motor-cycle and I toppled over 
the edge of the cliff. 

By a wonderful stroke of 
good luck the frame of my 
machine caught on a projecting 
stone, and, throwing myself on 
my side, I was able to cling to 
the saddle. The motor con- 
tinued actively in gear, and the 
busy back wheel hurled pebbles 
and other scrapings at my 
head. In that predicament my 
language, to be sure, was vigor- 
ous. It quickly brought aid 
to the scene, and I was hoisted 
up from my embarrassing posi- 
tion without hurt of conse- 
quence. The machine, too, was 
soon righted and found to be 
unharmed. 

I had, indeed, cause to be 
grateful; but at first there 
was room in my breast for no 
other sentiment than blind 
anger. So we indulged in a 
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vehement row, supplemented 
by vigorous arm-waving. The 
tension having been thus re- 
lieved, gradually the comedy 
of the incident dawned upon 
me, better sentiments prevailed, 
and in the end I parted from 
my rescuers and their friends 
on excellent terms. 


My worst toss, however, 
occurred when I was approach- 
ing the Tripolitanian border of 
Tunis. The heat was terrific. 
Subsequently I found it re- 
corded as having been over 
144° F. in the shade, of which 
commodity I was far from hav- 
ing a surfeit. The metal parts 
of my machine were quite 
untouchable. To prevent the 
rubber grips from melting, I 
had to wind yards and yards of 
cloth round them and the 
handle-bars. 

Taking a bend at speed, I 
came upon a sandy stretch 
lying just beyond the cor- 
ner. Inevitably the machine 
wobbled. The front wheel 
scraped against a boulder 
hidden in the sand and was 
twisted aside. Instantly I 
shot forward and landed with 
a great thump flat on my face. 
Eyes, nose and mouth were 
crammed with sand. There 
came a clatter close behind, 
a Shadow loomed momentarily 
above me, then whack: the 
machine, with suitcase and 
other impedimenta, planted it- 
self upside down on my back. 

Doubly winded, I was in- 
capable of crawling out from 
beneath the bicycle, and could 
merely wriggle my fingers. 


The engine had not Stalled, 
and the rear wheel was mer. 
rily tearing bits of shirt and 
skin off my back between 
the shoulder- blades. By a 
supreme effort I succeeded in 
turning my head. Flames were 
rising from the carburettor. 
It was, indeed, a panicky situa- 
tion, from which for the 
moment there seemed no 
escape. 

Suddenly falsetto shrieks 
arose in the vicinity, and I 
perceived the patter of naked 
feet. Two Arabs, who had 
been working in a field near 
the scene of the crash, were 
coming to the rescue at the 
double. That they happened 
to be at hand was undoubtedly 
my salvation. They quickly 
shovelled dust, sand, earth, 
pebbles, stones and what-not 
over the bike, without respect 
for my position underneath it. 
When at length I was released 
from my prostrate pose, to 
restore my ruffled dignity I 
began by soundly upbraiding 
them for the liberties they had 
taken with my person; but 
the lecture was delivered with 
a twinkle in the eye, and was 
followed by liberal baksheesh 
in recognition of their sound 
common-sense, thanks to which 
the flames had been smothered 
before any serious damage was 
done. 


The most wearisome travel- 
ling I came across in North 
Africa is that over the sand- 
dunes. One has to ride on 
deflated tyres, and most of 
the time it is necessary to 
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push the machine while keep- 
ing the motor in low gear. 
The labour is, as one can 
imagine, extremely trying for 
man and machine. In that 
climate a very short spell of 
such work causes both to 
become over-heated. 

While crossing some dunes 
in Southern Tunis my motor 
broke down under the strain. 
Examination showed that it 
would take too long to repair 
it on the spot. Some distance 
away, on the highest dune, a 
solitary building was in sight. 
It was a ‘ bordj,’ as the forts 
there are called. I decided to 
push on and mend the machine 
under the shelter of its walls. 

It took me a long time to 
reach the vicinity of the fort, 
and I was by that time quite 
exhausted by my labours. 
The ‘ bordj’ proved to be an 
outpost manned by Goumiers, 
or Arab spahis, whose main 
duties are the prevention of 
contraband activities and the 
arresting of deserters from 
the penal battalion, which is 
stationed at Ben Gardane. In 
addition, they are there to 
counter any tricks on the part 
of the Italian frontier guards 
from across the Tripolitanian 
border. These Arabs are 
hardy fellows, their work call- 
ing for extraordinary endur- 
ance, a8 they have to patrol 
&® vast expanse of desert. It 
is quite a common event for 
them to cover forty miles a 
day on their small horses. In 
that heavy going forty miles 
means so much that I do not 
know which to admire most, 


the Arab spahi or his sturdy 
mount. 

Noticing my approach, some 
of the spahis came down to 
help me up the final slope. 
They were most willing, and 
together we made light work 
of the final ascent. They laid 
a plank over the step leading 
into the ‘ bordj,’ and I wheeled 
the machine into one of the 
cell-like rooms. There it was 
deliciously cool; but there was 
an inward draught of over- 
heated air through the open 
door which contrasted with 
the chilly air within. The fort 
was named La Shousha, or 
Allouet el Ghouna. 

I worked throughout the 
rest of the day at my machine, 
assisted by numerous dusky 
volunteers. Word must have 
been passed round the neigh- 
bouring tents that there was 
a free show on at the ‘ bordj,’ 
for all the men left their homes 
hurriedly in their anxiety for 
a front stall, leaving the women 
to gaze enviously after the 
pleasure - seeking males. At 
any rate, no sooner had I 
entered the fort and com- 
menced to lay bare the mysteri- 
ous insides of the engine than 
the men came trooping up 
and gathered at the doorway. 
They would say “ Bon soir,” 
then squat in a corner and look 
on, keenly or vacantly, each 
according to his nature. 

I made one of the men work. 
He was an ancient bearded 
patriarch who, obviously proud 
of his semi-official post as 
helper, would grip the handle- 
bars fiercely, all the while 
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rhythmically whispering to 
himself, ‘‘ Chug, chug, chug! ” 
It was just as though he 
imagined himself racing at 
Brooklands. 

The room next to the one 
placed at my disposal had been 
turned into a schoolroom, 
where the nomads’ children 
learnt to read and write and 
to adore the Prophet. All day 
long I listened to their young 
voices chanting the Koran. 
At one moment I looked in 
there. They were reading 
verses from a large wooden 
plank, on which the words had 
been written with a pointed 
stick dipped in a paste which 
resembled black boot-polish. 
At times the voice of the 
master would break in, at first 
harsh with reproval, but soften- 
ing as he gave expression to 
the verses, and finally rising 
and falling in accordance with 
his conception of their meaning. 

Amid the gaping, but willing, 
Arabs and their ceaseless hints 
—for each was sure he knew 
best how to mend the damage 
—to the buzzing accompani- 
ment of myriad flies, the pene- 
trating criss-criss of grass- 
hoppers and the chanting of 
the fresh voices in the next 
room, the work of repairing, 
readjusting and assembling the 
engine continued. 

The day closed with a flood 
of marvellous colours flung wide 
over the desert to the west. 
At nightfall they brought me 
some cousscouss and raw eggs. 
When at length my labours 
were ended, I stepped outside 
the fort, cast off from my mind 


all thoughts of nuts and bolts, 
bearings and piston - rings, 
the better to contemplate and 
store up in my memory the 
transcending beauty of the 
sleeping world without. The 
brightest moon imaginable was 
illuminating an immensity of 
sand. On the summit of the 
highest dune sat the fort, squat 
and square ; but in that glacial 
light even it, the only visible 
trace of man’s handiwork, as- 
sumed an agreeable softness of 
outline and hue. 

An Arab lay stretched full 
length on the sand outside the 
‘bordj.’ He was completely 
covered from head to foot 
by his burnoose. The cloth 
was stretched taut from top to 
toe, like a shroud. Watching 
him, I pondered as to his 
destiny and mine. Was it an 
omen, that he looked so stiff 
and corpse-like ? 

Gradually his stark figure 
became sharply silhouetted on 
the crest of the dune against 
the fiery approach of dawn. 


A detailed description of 
my wanderings might weary by 
its succession of untoward inci- 
dents, such as are bound to 
waylay the wheel-tracks of a 
tenderfoot in primitive coun- 
tries. Suffice it to say that in 
the end I reached Cairo. There 
was nothing epic about my 
arrival; but the manner in 
which I entered the City of the 
Pharaohs differed from the 
routine laid down in guide- 
books. 

I left Alexandria in the late 
afternoon, expecting to reach 
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Cairo by six o’clock. I had 
reckoned without a couple of 
punctures, magneto trouble and 
the complete lack of signposts, 
route indicators, milestones, or 
other useful adornments of the 
kind, which we of a more 
finicky race associate in our 
minds with a main highway. 
In consequence, at 11 p.m. I 
was still goodness knows where, 
and had no notion of the dis- 
tance still to be travelled. All 
the night-air amateurs, from 
whom I inquired my way, were 
profuse with explanations ; but 
my knowledge of Egyptian 
Arabic was so limited that 
their courtesies gave me little 
comfort. 

However, I did reach Cairo 
at last. Gradually, without 
any brutal transition, I found 
myself in a wide road bordered 
by houses of imperceptibly in- 
creasing importance, but all of 
them grey and gloomy. At 
long intervals trams clattered 
by. Dispirited souls lingered 
mournfully in solitary state at 
poorly lit cafés. I rode on and 
on, until it seemed the street 
could have no end. 

Eventually it led me to an 
imposing and spacious square. 
Wishing to know where the 
centre of the town lay, I dis- 
mounted and accosted a man 
who wore an outfit resembling 
@ night-shirt and wielded a 
toothpick with great concen- 
tration. To my joy, he knew 
@ few words of English and 
replied, ‘“‘ This is the centre.” 
When I asked for an hotel, he 
pointed to an unattractive 
building labelled ‘ Nubar Hotel.’ 
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I thought to myself, how travel- 
lers the world over are wont to 
exaggerate. Visions of Shep- 
herd’s and Mena House, replete 
with all civilised luxuries, faded 
from my mind as I walked up 
to the fat Gyppo at the door 
and asked for a room. 

Paying much attention to his 
diction, he replied, ““I have a 
man in every room.” 

“I congratulate you, sir!” 
I said. ‘“‘ Then I suppose you 
have no room for me ? ” 

“* But yes,” he went on, “ if 
you will have it accompanied.” 

After waiting in vain for 
enlightenment, I asked, ‘‘ Want 
what accompanied ? ”’ 

“A room,” he said, repeat- 
ing ‘‘ Accompanied.” 

“Do you mean you will 
accompany me to a room? ”’ 

“No. But you, do you want 
a room if it is accompanied ? ”’ 

“ Accompanied by what?” 
I asked, suspecting he had in 
mind the Egyptian equivalent 
of bed and breakfast. 

Rolling his eyes in @ manner 
expressive of the conscious 
martyrdom of his heavenly 
patience, he explained, “‘I say 
there is @ man in every room ; 
but you can have sleep in one 
room and have accompanied 
in the room.” 

Then at length I understood, 
and told him I had no liking 
for Arab seasoning. Without 
much hope, he offered to let 
me sleep in the office for twelve 
piastres. I declined the favour 
with a laugh, and crossed the 
square to the ‘ Splendid Hotel.’ 

‘IT want a room.” The man 
I addressed looked me up and 
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down, scrutinised my machine 
and finally asked, “‘ With a 
bed ? ” 

** Well, yes, preferably.” 

He looked somewhat doubt- 
ful; but after a few minutes 
spent in considering the prob- 
lem, he heaved himself out of 
his chair and showed me up- 
stairs. On the way I apologised 
for my effeminate ways, ex- 
plaining that it was really 
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not my fault, but that I had 
been brought up among beds, 
toothbrushes and such super- 
fluities. 

The night was fraught with 
heroism on my part and per. 
severance on that of countless 
small creatures. Needless to 
Say, early next morning [ 
discovered the true centre 
of the town and changed 
quarters. 


II, ACROSS SOMALILAND ON FOOT. 


From Egypt, where I re- 
mained for a few weeks and 
then sold my travel-stained 
motor-cycle for what it would 
fetch, I took ship to Djibouti. 
Misled by some tall hunting 
yarns, I imagined Somaliland 
to be a dense jungle teeming 
with big game of every descrip- 
tion. It was a disappoint- 
ment to find that Djibouti lies 
on the edge of yet another 
desert. 

At the hotel I joined forces 
with two young Frenchmen, 
and we agreed to make for 
Abyssinia by way of British 
Somaliland on foot. The plan 
found favour as promising 
greater economy and interest 
than the usual route of travel- 
lers by the Franco-Abyssinian 
Railway, which covers the 400 
miles or so to Addis-abbaba in 
two and a half days, thus 
averaging under seven miles per 
hour. Also it would simplify 
the entry of our weapons, a 
formality which the procrasti- 
natory methods of Abyssinian 
officialdom can normally be 


relied upon to prolong over a 
period of months. 

As our route lay through 
closed territory, we could not 
publish our intentions, and 
had to resort to wiles worthy 
of an old fox to bring them to 
fruition. One fine and dewy 
morning we set off towards 
British Somaliland, the frontier 
of which lies only a day’s march 
from Djibouti. Ostensibly we 
were off for a few days’ shoot- 
ing; but when we were sup- 
posed to be frolicking after 


gazelles near the _ British 
frontier - borj, actually we 
had turned west towards 
Abyssinia. 


We moved fast for two 
reasons: in the first place, we 
expected to have to cross that 
trackless desert on our initial 
water supply of a couple of 
small flasks and one five-litre 
pigskin vessel, known in those 
parts as a ‘ gherbah’; in the 
second place, we might have 
to contend with peevish natives. 

The Somali is in general mild 
and moderately intelligent. 














Slim and tall, he does not dis- 
figure himself as so many other 
African blacks do. His ascetic 
features are crowned with a 
mop of thin frizzy hair, which 
grows M-shaped far back over 
his open brow. 

But there is a _ tribe 
of Somalis whose reputation 
for savagery is undisputed— 
namely, the Issas. They live 
near the borders of Abyssinia, 
on arid uncultivated land, where 
a scattered and sparse vegeta- 
tion barely suffices to keep 
alive their meagre flocks of 
goats. The desolate environ- 
ment has doubtless helped to 
make the Issas inhospitable 
and cruel. Their huts consist 
of a hole in the ground covered 
by an outer shell of assembled 
boulders so artistically disposed 
as to blend with the natural 
surroundings. Thus _ their 
abodes are invisible to all but 
the initiated, even when one 
stands quite close to them. 
The Issas live very primitively, 
their weapons consisting mainly 
of spears, daggers and knives, 
most of which they fashion 
themselves out of materials 
pilfered from the Franco-Abys- 
sinian Railway. 

One of the Issas’ favourite 
pastimes is the mutilation of 
strangers, preferably alive, but 
not necessarily so. Their chief 
playmates at this little game 
are the Ethiopian Dankalis, 
who reside conveniently near 
in the celebrated Danakil region, 
headquarters of the Abyssinian 
slave traffic. Murders between 
Issas and Dankalis are continu- 
ally occurring, the European 
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armed forces in the vicinity 
being quite inadequate for the 
provision of punitive expedi- 
tions. When an Issa brings 
back to his village tangible 
proof of a successful man-hunt, 
a feast is given in his honour, 
all the prettiest make eyes at 
him, and he is presented with 
one more bracelet to add to his 
collection of bangles. This he 
slips on to his left arm with a 
feeling of gratified pride akin 
to that of a Boy Scout who 
receives a new badge of effi- 
ciency. In Djibouti we had 
heard many gruesome stories 
of the Issas, and it was said 
that among them a white man’s 
spoils are particularly prized. 
We had thus no wish to dally 
on their preserves. 

On the second day of our 
trek we came upon the wide 
bed of a dry Oued. We de- 
cided to follow it, as the dis- 
advantage of thus lengthening 
our march appeared amply 
counterbalanced by the in- 
creased probability of our find- 
ing water along the river-bed. 
For direction we had to rely 
mainly upon our compasses, 
the maps we carried having 
proved dangerously inaccurate. 

We had left our baggage at 
Muller’s Hotel des Arcades in 
Djibouti, where all dispensable 
impedimenta remained. De- 
spite ruthless cutting down, 
however, our loads weighed 
some eighty pounds each, so 
that the straps bit fiercely into 
our shoulders. In addition 
we carried our weapons. The 
total load in itself would not 
have appeared so fatiguing, 
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but in addition the going was 
extremely rough underfoot, the 
heat was like that of a 
furnace, and our water rations 
had to be measured out very 
sparingly. 

Strain our eyes as we might, 
we never detected any sign 
of human life until on the 
fourth day we heard the Issas. 
A long-drawn-out and weirdly 
modulated wail rose and fell, 
originating somewhere behind 
us and then seemingly re- 
peated ahead. It was impos- 
sible to distinguish any words, 
and the men themselves re- 
mained unseen. There was no 
visible indication of where their 
huts might be. In that wide 
expanse of stones and boulders 
we could detect nothing 
unusual. 

The wail of the Somali ful- 
fils a function similar to that 
of the tam-tam of Central 
African tribes. In either case 
the blacks transmit accurate 
news across vast distances in 
an incredibly short time, 
using codes that remain un- 
intelligible to us. Months later 
I learned that our progress had 
been reported step by step to 
the Administrator of French 
Somaliland. News of our 
advance flew over that appar- 
ently uninhabited waste where 
there are no visible means of 
communication with civilisa- 
tion. In fact, the Adminis- 
trator despatched two of his 
native Askaris after us with 
instructions to direct us back 
towards the railway. As uni- 
form would have been little 
better than a death-warrant, 
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the Askaris tracked us in anony- 


mous rags. They came upon 
our spoor, followed it for some 
hours, tried to head us off, but 
in the end gave it up as a bad 
job. 

Towards the close of our 
fourth day we struck a group 
of three old water-holes. They 
had been dug close together in 
the lowest part of the Oued. 
They were bone dry. Water 
had become a vital necessity 
for us by that time, however, 
so we started digging with the 
best tools available—a hunting- 
knife and an aluminium goblet. 

Despite constant pebble- 
sucking, we presented a sorry 
spectacle. Our eyes were 
withdrawn deep into their 
sockets and our lips appeared 
white, being thickened by a 
hard caking of dry crust. 

After scraping turn and turn 
about for an hour in the deepest 
of the three holes, which was 
sunk about twelve feet below 
the surface, we had a tremen- 
dous thrill: the earth began to 
feel damp. Soon water started 
oozing through, and before very 
long the happy man at the 
bottom was ankle-deep in cool 
mud. As they threatened to 
collapse, we built up the sides 
of the pit with mud culled 
from the bottom. Then we 
retired from the hole to allow 
the sediment to settle and the 
water to seep through. 

An hour later we were able 
to quench our thirst with a 
fluid which normally one would 
disdain to wash in; we were 
in no state to be particular, and 
welcomed it as a beverage with 
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more appreciation than could 
reasonably be claimed for the 
costliest wine of supreme 
vintage. 

The find cheered us up con- 
siderably. In excellent spirits 
we pitched camp for the night, 
which we split into three 
watches. Mine was the middle 
one. When my comrade 
awakened me, I walked about 
a bit to shake the sleep out of 
my eyes, then sat down to 
light a pipe. No sooner had 
I done so, than I fell asleep 
again. My somnolent repose 
was disturbed by a rapid pitter- 
patter, helped by a guilty con- 
science. I awoke in a flash, 
as one does in the wilds, and 
caught a glimpse of a jackal 
slipping past me. Although 
the three of us formed a close 
triangle around our belongings, 
which were piled in the centre, 
the marauder had sneaked in 
and helped himself to the 
remains of our stock of gazelle 
meat. I had to let him go, 
the moonlight being insufficient 
for accurate aiming; but the 
audacious raid of the beast 
had awakened me thoroughly, 
which was as well. 

We had pitched camp on a 
prominence. Behind us lay 
the dry bed of the Oued, at 
least two hundred yards wide. 
Before us stretched a vast 
plain. The moon was bright 
enough for me to see far 
ahead. Suddenly a gleam, or 
it may have been a shadow, 
caught my eye. Keeping 
watch on the spot, sure enough 
I detected a slight movement. 
For a minute I remained un- 
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certain, but then no doubt was 
possible. Men were approach- 
ing our camp with stealth. 

With a hand laid on their 
lips I awoke my companions 
in turn, whispering, “ Shut up! 
Issas!’? We made no noise 
and moved as little as possible. 
Soon we were able to distin- 
guish four men. Their spears 
glittered in the moonlight and 
cast gleams on their naked 
skins. They stopped and ap- 
peared to hold a council of 
war. Then they laid down 
their spears and crept forward 
on their bellies. A projecting 
piece of ground hid them from 
view. 

After an interminable wait 
the first head was raised inch 
by inch above the ridge. The 
noble warrior rested his chin 
on @ rock and gazed at our 
peaceful slumbers. It was too 
dark to see whether the true 
love-light shone in his eyes; 
but if so, it would have changed 
its hue had he succeeded in 
detecting the three modern 
rifles, carefully aimed, which 
stuck out from our dumped 
outfit. Reassured by his 
scrutiny, he soon continued his 
forward glide, and his three 
little playmates popped up in 
their turn and crawled along 
beside him. No doubt they 
thought they were in for a 
lovely time, in grim anticipa- 
tion of which they carried 
between their teeth the typical 
two-bladed Somali knife made 
of blackened iron. 

There was a faint click as I 
pulled the back trigger of my 
Mauser. Now it needed but 
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the slightest pressure on the 
front trigger to fire the shot. 
Before I had given the signal 
to shoot, however, one of my 
companions, on whose delicate 
nerves the stealthy creeping of 
the natives was acting like a 
tonic, spasmodically clutched 
his trigger and emitted a pierc- 
ing shriek. Instantly there 
was a deafening report, a two- 
foot flame spurted from his 
404 Elley, and the four niggers 
uttered a frenzied yell and sped 
off like untamed mustangs at 
sight of a halter. Somewhat 
needlessly, I thought, their 
departure was further acceler- 
ated by a couple of good-luck 
shots. Then we gathered in 
their spears and made a bonfire 
of them. The remaining 
watches of that night were 
rigorously kept. 

Such was the prelude to 
our social intercourse with the 
Issas. 

Next morning, after only 
four hours’ marching, we came 
upon two pools, side by side, 
at the bottom of a deep ravine : 
proof that we had crossed the 
more arid portion of Somali- 
land. Running water gushed 
forth from a rock into the first 
pool, which overflowed into the 
second one. The sight, the 
sound, the taste and the feel 
of that fresh water filled us 
with delight. Abundant bird- 
life provided us with a choice 
meal. The world was once 
again @ kindly haven of rest. 
We felt that of late we had 
sadly misjudged it, and were 
at peace with all nature, in- 
cluding the Issas. 
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I left my companions in the 
welcome shade of a huge spread- 
ing tree, and, having stripped, 
plunged into the second pool. 
Never shall I forget the aston- 
ishing balm-like sensation of 
that dive. The pool proved to 
be quite deep, though only 
some thirty yards wide. 

Suddenly, with a view-hallo 
that roused the echoes for 
miles around, a horde of war- 
riors arrived on the scene, 
apparently from nowhere. In 
a trice they had gathered round 
my pool, uttering horrible 
sounds, of which I thought it 
as well that I did not know 
the meaning, and all the while 
skittishly waving spears and 
knives in my direction. 

These preliminaries did not 
worry me much. In fact, I was 
just beginning to enjoy their 
war-dance as a sort of unre- 
hearsed comic opera stunt, when 
they proceeded to throw stones 
at me. At that I filled my 
lungs and dived under. When 
I emerged again for a sorely 
needed breath of air, a stone 
struck me a sickening blow on 
the forehead. Though air was 
precious, I gasped with the 
pain and promptly dived again. 
Fortunately the water was 
cloudy, so that, swimming 
under water, I arrived without 
further hurt as close to the 
bank as the shallows would 
permit. Quickly rising, I then 
rushed, dripping and splashing, 
straight towards my nearest 
opponent. That young buck 


drew back his arm with the 
charming notion of sticking a 
So I bowled 


spear into me. 
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him over by ramming his softer 
portions with my head, slipped 
between two vociferous and 
smelly boy friends of his, and 
charged up the slope behind 
them to meet yet another 
brave dancing in my way. 
Barely had I time to throw 
myself in all my nakedness on 
to the sharp flinty stones there- 
abouts—a procedure the acute 
discomfort of which can be 
left to the imagination—when 
his spear whizzed over me with 
a twang like that of a taut wire. 
The weapon struck somewhere 
behind me with a clatter, and 
amid the general hubbub I 
heard a yell, which I diagnosed 
as the result of an ineffectual 
side-step on the part of one of 
my pursuers. 

While swimming under water 
and during the subsequent frolic 
I had heard several shots, and 
concluded that my friends were 
busy. I found them firing 
rather wildly at some retreating 
forms beyond the tree. One of 
the Frenchmen now turned in 
my direction, and, with a 
“Wen fais pas! Me voila!” 
which was calculated both to 
reassure me and to worry my 
pursuers, he ran towards me, 
discharging his revolver hap- 
hazard. The Issas then scat- 
tered, but. not before I had 
snatched the gun from my com- 
panion and drilled a groove 
in the calf of a particularly 
troublesome warrior, who was 
clearly seeing red. He saw 
reason then, and noisily howled 
himself off. 

We gathered up my belong- 
ings down by the lower pool, 
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and took up positions round 
the tree, in the bole of which 
there stuck a spear, still quiver- 
ing. Half the Issas (‘my’ 
half) had retreated beyond the 
pools. From various vantage 
points behind boulders on the 
slopes overlooking the water 
they gabbled and mouthed at 
us like @ cynanthropic tribe 
disturbed at its meal. 

On the following day we 
found a track of sorts, which 
led to the main path for 
Harrar, one of the more fertile 
provinces of Abyssinia. Water- 
holes became more frequent, 
and during our halt beside one 
of them for lunch a gathering 
of Issas appeared, as before, 
out of the void. At sight of 
our levelled rifles, however, 
they stopped. We were in no 
mood to suffer them nearer 
than was safe. 

News of our skirmishes with 
their kinsmen higher up the 
valley must have reached them 
well ahead of our arrival, hav- 
ing been transmitted by the 
usual method of wails; but 
they were undaunted. They 
claimed baksheesh, failing which 
they declined to allow us to 
pass, and threatened to make 
us recross the desert the way 
we had come. And what would 
pacify them by way of tribute ? 
Nothing less than one of our 
rifles complete with ammuni- 
tion! As a tactful afterthought 
they added that we must not 
bathe in their goat - ponds, 
for the body of a white man 
would be sure to poison the 
water. Communicating in Coast 
Arabic, which one of the Issas 
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understood, we explained with 
proper emphasis that we were 
Big Chiefs and so on. Obvi- 
ously we failed to impress 
them with our pretensions, the 
reply being that they alone 
were the masters there. That, 
we thought, just about hits 
the nail on the head as a 
description of the reputed de 
facto European occupation of 
Somaliland, at least as regards 
the interior. 

During this diplomatic pala- 
ver one of the Frenchmen 
caught sight of a white eagle 
flying high towards us. He 
picked up @ small Austrian 
rifle, loaded with -22 long, and 
sent a shot after it. The bird 
swerved in flight, but came on, 
apparently unharmed. Arrived 
almost overhead, without warn- 
ing it dropped like a stone 
plumb among the Issas. A 
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pretty shot and, as a super- 
natural omen, not to be beaten ! 

We took full advantage of 
that, and, developing the theme, 
completed the education of that 
particular clan of Issas until 
their new meekness and docility 
was in almost unbelievable con- 
trast to their earlier truculence. 

From then on they tumbled 
over each other to fulfil our 
wishes. Naturally we kept our 
eyes open against possible sly 
tricks or treachery; but we 
had no trouble of that sort. 
Two hours later we were load- 
ing our packs on to the back 
of a kneeling camel, and the 
remaining portion of our jour- 
ney into Abyssinia was accom- 
plished in comparative luxury. 
True, a8 we were crossing a 
gully farther on, we were sniped 
at, but it was at harmlessly 
long range. 
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THE thrill of an appointment 
to one’s first command is a 
thing not easily forgotten, 
especially when the vessel 
which one is directed to join 
assumes no definite shape in 
the mind. 

What, I asked myself, is a 
“P” boat. In the Grand 
Fleet we had not encountered 
these craft, and though the 
letter P might well suggest 
that their primary use was for 
Patrol purposes, I could find 
no one to endorse this view. 
Vaguely we had heard of the 
building of such vessels, and 
connected them with the inten- 
sive anti-submarine measures 
which necessity forced us to 
take in 1917. For my part 1 
had in mind a surface vessel, 
not unlike a submarine, which, 
by flooding certain tanks, 
could make her silhouette 
resemble that of a submarine 
on the surface, and could make 
use of this resemblance to be- 
come another thorn in the 
flesh of the U-boats. 

This innocent view was dis- 
pelled when I arrived at the 
jetty at Portsmouth Dockyard 
where my own ship, with several 
others of the same class, was 
berthed. They lay alongside 
one another; small business- 
like - looking craft with one 
peculiar - shaped squat funnel 
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emerging from the casing abaft 
the bridge, and with their 
number painted conspicuously 
on the side of the funnel casing. 
A four-inch gun mounted on 
the forecastle was the neces- 
sary weapon with which to 
attack a U-boat at long range, 
but the more serious armament 
was comprised in the depth 
charges, stowed on the rails, 
in the throwers and on the 
chutes which adorned a stem 
drooping towards the water. 
Let a submarine show itself 
close enough, then these were 
the high explosive charges 
which the ‘‘P” boat, increas- 
ing to full speed, dropped in 
her immediate vicinity, with 
the fervent hope that at least 
one would explode so close 
that her watertightness would 
be impaired, and that she 
would either be forced to the 
surface or be rendered in- 
capable of ever doing so again. 
My vessel lay in the inner- 
most berth, with four others 
of the same class outside her, 
and as I stepped down the 
gangway to go on board, my 
inexperience was unable to sug- 
gest what would be the best 
way of extricating her from 
this position should we be 
the first to sail. However, 
the slight sense of alarm created 
by this not too distant problem 
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was soon lost in the dizzy 
business of taking over. 

First, there were the 
officers to meet: the Engineer, 
a Westcountryman of never- 
failing cheerfulness who could 
always be relied on to have 
steam at any or no notice; the 
Gunner; and an R.N.R. Sub. 
The latter was First Lieutenant 
and kept alternate watches 
with the Gunner: having been 
in the ship for some time, both 
were able to interpret to the 
newcomer some of the appar- 
ently incomprehensible orders 
and instructions received, until 
such time as the jargon of the 
Portsmouth Escort Flotilla 
became familiar. 

Then as soon as the business 
of introduction had been 
effected, the ‘ turn over’ began. 

“We shall have to steam,” 
said my predecessor; ‘ we 
finished boiler cleaning yester- 
day, and the ship will go out 
on escort duty this evening, 
so there’s no time to lose.” 

So we steamed through the 
mass of war orders, local orders, 
charts, swept channels, codes 
and instructions while I en- 
deavoured to assimilate some 
of the information that was 
being poured into my ear. It 
seemed that it was going in 
at one ear and out at the other, 
though I presume something 
must have stuck as no dis- 
astrous consequences ensued. 

At half-past two, in accord- 
ance with the routine, the night 
orders had to be sent for, and 
I found that I had to leave 
with another “P” boat at 
five o’clock and escort a trans- 
port to Havre. It was with 
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some relief that I learnt that 
the other boat was my senior, 
and that I should therefore be 
able on this occasion to mark, 
learn and digest the night’s 
happenings. 

There was no more than 
time, after the turn over had 
been completed and my pre- 
decessor had got himself and 
his gear ashore, to seize a few 
garments and go on the bridge. 

Looking back, I still retain 
@ vivid impression of that 
moment. Pride and nervous- 
ness struggled for the mastery ; 
in spite of all the information 
and advice that had been given 
me I remained rather  be- 
wildered, and it seemed impos- 
sible not to do something wrong. 
Hitherto, when in doubt or 
difficulty, there had always 
been a higher authority to 
consult, but now responsibility 
rested on my own shoulders ; 
would they be broad enough 
to take the weight? In addi- 
tion, I had come from a big 
ship in the Grand Fleet —a 
fact which did not entirely 
commend itself to all my col- 
leagues. It would not do to 
make a mess of the business 
and give point to _ their 
criticisms. 

But the fates were kind and, 
with the outer boats slacking 
away their wires, we slipped 
out easily enough. Then, so 
well did the coxswain know 
the channel to St Helens, I 
found that my pilotage was 
not called into question from 
the harbour entrance to the 
Warner Buoy, where we 
awaited the second “P”’ boat 
and the transport. 
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It was somewhat foggy that 
particular night, but in due 
course the fog cleared away 
and we were able to slip down 
the particular swept channel 
in use, and, when in the open 
sea, range up on each side of 
the transport and escort him 
by the appropriate route to 
the Whistle Buoy at Havre, 
whose green flashing light 
showed where our responsibility 
ended and that of the French 
authorities began. 

That was the first of many 
trips from Portsmouth to the 
French coast, and, with each 
succeeding one, difficulties dis- 
appeared and confidence estab- 
lished itself: confidence in 
one’s ship, ship’s company, and 
in one’s ability to deal with any 
of the demands made on our 
hard-worked little vessel. 

For hard-worked we were; 
an average of four thousand 
miles being covered for a run- 
ning period of twenty-one days, 
before a well-earned week’s 
rest for cleaning boilers was 
allowed. 

It sometimes happened that 
during the running period one 
was lucky enough to get a 
night in harbour; but these 
were very few and far between 
and were occasions for much 
rejoicing. 

No two trips were quite 
alike ; fast or slow, rough or 
calm, moonlight or pitch dark. 
Sometimes there was but one 
escort ; sometimes we were in 
pairs, and for particularly valu- 
able or vulnerable convoys more 
would be required. Moonlight 
nights, when they were sil- 
houetted against the moon, 
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were always to me the most 
anxious occasions. 

The ships we escorted were 
of all kinds, from the fast 
Southampton mail boats and 
leave boats, which were not too 
easy to keep up with in a head 
sea, to the slowest old tubs 
which did well if they could 
maintain a speed of seven 
knots. Leave boats, mail boats, 


ambulance transports, oil 
tankers, munition ships, all 
came into our net; and few 


there were that failed to com- 
plete the course. 

It was customary for ships 
bound from Southampton to 
Havre to leave St Helens just 
before dark, in order to cross 
the Channel, as far as possible, 
in darkness. 

The old hands wasted no 
time at St Helens, but new- 
comers had to be located, and 
frequently boarded, in order 
that they might be instructed 
in the local navigation orders 
and instructions in force: 
nor was it always easy to 
find one’s convoy among the 
shipping in the anchorage, but, 
having made contact, the es- 
cort would lead the way down 
the swept channel exhorting 
the convoy to follow by such 
signals from the International 
Code as seemed best designed 
for the purpose. 

I have vivid recollections of 
endeavouring to persuade a 
steamer, that seemed to have 
come from the great lakes of 
Canada, to return into the 
channel at Havre from which 
it had strayed. Even the signal 
that it was standing into 
danger made, for some time, 
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no impression; but, as the 
master was apparently navi- 
gating his ship from South- 
ampton to Havre on a chart of 
the Atlantic, this was not very 
surprising. 

Sometimes we remained at 
Havre for the day and brought 
back a homeward-bound con- 
voy again at dusk. More often 
we came straight back after 
seeing our charge into safe 
waters, and then received our 
next instructions from the 
Extended Defence Officer at 
Culver Cliff, the orders being 
signalled from the Signal 
Station as we came in sight. 
Not infrequently this meant 
another job at once, or a 
patrol in some sector in that 
part of the Channel; but if 
we were lucky we were allowed 
to proceed up harbour and rest 
until it was time to sail again 
with whatever chance had given 
us for that night. 

The Extended Defence 
Officer, or E.D.O. as he was 
always called, was the béte 
noire of ““P” boat captains. 
Unacquainted, as we were, with 
the working of the complicated 
machine which dealt with all 
anti-submarine measures in 
the Channel, it seemed always 
one’s own particular boat that 
was singled out for some addi- 
tional escort or patrol duty. 
The first flashes of the signalling 
projector from the _ signal 
station seemed usually to be 
the precursor of orders for 
some unwelcome job, and to 
suggest that the odds would 
be against being allowed to 
proceed up harbour. 

Never seen in the flesh, he 
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was but a legendary figure to 
us, and was therefore credited 
with powers of diabolical cun- 
ning and guile. This incom- 
patibility of outlook gave rise 
to indifferent rhymes, which 
were the source of much amuse- 
ment in “P” boat wardrooms 
when we foregathered in har- 
bour. It was only after the 
war, when this mythical figure 
was encountered in the flesh, 
that true realisation of his 
difficulties came home to us. 
Although St Helens to Havre 
was our normal run, it was 
varied sometimes by trips to 
Cherbourg and Dieppe, and 
occasionally demands were 
made on us to escort coastal 
traffic to Folkestone Gate or 
Plymouth. Another exacting 
duty was the relief of escorts 
from Plymouth who were bring- 
ing a large convoy up Channel. 
When this happened some six 
or more boats would sail in 
company, and, on meeting the 
convoy at the rendezvous, 
would drop into their prear- 
ranged positions, remaining with 
the convoy until it dispersed. 
This duty brought consider- 
able qualms when I first under- 
took it as Senior Officer of the 
Portsmouth Escort, and it was 
a source of some satisfaction 
that everything went smoothly 
and that London’s food supply 
was assured for a few days more. 
I remember being assailed 
with doubts as to whether my 
navigation would be accurate 
enough to find the convoy, 
and, alternatively, whether the 
convoy would be in the posi- 
tion given, and, if not, how we 
were to set about finding it. 
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Fortunately my navigation 
seemed equal to the task im- 
posed on it, and the convoys 
were equally obliging. 

It was sometimes necessary 
to patrol at the appointed 
rendezvous until the convoy 
was sighted. On one such 
occasion I arrived on the bridge 
to see the green light of a fairly 
large ship about two hundred 
yards on the port bow. It 
looked as though she was bound 
to hit us just forward of the 
gun, but, by putting the helm 
hard-a-port and going full 
speed astern, the situation was 
just saved, and we escaped 
with no worse damage than a 
bad bump as, turning to port 
under full helm to avoid us, 
she swung her stern against 
the port side of the fo’c’sle. 
It was an anxious moment, 
and I hoped that her Officer of 
the Watch would get a good 
dressing-down for trying to 
cross ahead of me with what 
might have been serious con- 
sequences. 

About a fortnight later I 
passed the same steamer com- 
ing down the Channel at Ports- 
mouth, whereupon her Captain, 
with the true courtesy of the 
sea, signalled his regret at the 
incident. 

Collisions were not in- 
frequent, but, remembering 
that no lights were shown, 
and the amount of traffic that 
used to congregate in the focal 
areas, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that they occurred. 
The sight of a “ P”’ boat com- 
ing into Portsmouth Harbour 
with crumpled bows was no 
rare phenomenon. 
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In the summer-time escort 
work was a pleasanter task 
than when conducted under 
wintry conditions. The frag- 
rant scent from the new cut 
grass in the hay-making season | 
aS one approached Dunnose 
Head, and the freshness of 
early morning as one berthed 
at the oiling jetty at Ports- 
mouth after a smooth passage 
back from France, remain in 
the memory. On the French 
side the fishing boats working 
their way out of Havre at 
daylight conjure up similar 
recollections. 

The cold grey seas and skies 
of winter, when one is bucketing 
on patrol or driving hard into a 
head sea to keep pace with a 
fast transport, are less pleasant 
to recall: some minor damage 
to the upper works was often 
enough the result of such a 
trip. 

Very soon after joining the 
flotilla I was detailed to rein- 
force six armed _ trawlers 
which were to escort a varie- 
gated collection of old and slow 
vessels, known as the French 
coal transports, to the Seine. 
There was one other “P” 
boat with me, and the wind, 
which was blowing fresh when 
we left St Helens, increased 
to a gale from the sou’-east- 
ward as the day wore on. It 
was a black February day, 
and as the wind increased, the 
convoy, whose full speed did 
not exceed seven and a half 
knots, became more and more 
scattered. One on each side, 
like sheep dogs, we did our 
best to keep them together, 
but as the daylight failed the 
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convoy was seen to stretch 
almost from horizon to horizon. 
The sheep-dog process had 
made it quite impossible to 
keep any sort of a reckoning, 
and when it was almost dark 
and I had decided that the time 
had come for the convoy to 
fend for themselves, I signalled 
to my mate, who had previous 
experience, ‘What is your 
position? ’’ Our orders were 
to go into Havre after seeing 
the convoy into safety, and, 
at that moment, the Seine or 
Havre might have been almost 
anywhere. My dismay was 
complete when, just before we 
lost sight of each other, the 
reply “‘ Have none ” was flashed 
back. 

In the event the guesswork 
calculation that was then re- 
quired to set course for the 
Havre Gate was a lucky one, 
and it was a very tired and wet 
Lieutenant who, having been 
heavily buffeted by the gale 
and washed down continually 
by green seas, brought his ship 
at midnight alongside the Quai 
ad’ Escale, to be immediately 
chased away to some other 
berth which was not in such 
demand. 

My co-escort came alongside 
at four o’clock that morning, 
and as we walked up to lunch 
at Tortonis, the Mecca of “ P”’ 
boat captains when the pro- 
gramme allowed a day in har- 
bour on the French side of the 
Channel, I said to him, ‘‘ What 
happened to you last night 
after your helpful signal? ” 
He answered, “I didn’t 
think we were so far to the 
southward, and held on until 
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the Officer of the Watch drew 
my attention to what seemed 


a particularly black cloud 
ahead. It was France.” 
The estimation of one’s 


position presented considerable 
difficulties when one was steer- 
ing zigzag courses to escort a 
convoy whose course and speed 
were uncertain. I had a very 
good example of this on one 
occasion. 

Two of us were detailed to 
meet a convoy bound up Chan- 
nel, and take over the escort 
of the ships bound for London. 
We found them just before 
dark and took up our allotted 
positions. When dawn broke, 
after keeping in touch with the 
convoy throughout a pitch 
black night, I found that my 
co-escort had lost touch and 
was no longer in sight. The 
problem of the provision of a 
second escort was, however, 
solved by our falling in with a 
destroyer off Dungeness, whose 
own convoy had been tor- 
pedoed half an hour previously ; 
and she was therefore able to 
keep me company until mine 
was in safe waters at Folke- 
stone. Here I was ordered to 
escort an oil tanker to Ports- 
mouth, the destroyer remaining 
in company until we fell in 
with the lost ‘‘ P ’’ boat coming 
east. 

The fact that a ship had been 
torpedoed in the vicinity only 
a few hours previously made 
it necessary for the tanker to 
steer a most complicated zig- 
zag course, and this, combined 
with the fact that the ship in 
question was very obtuse in 
taking in signals, resulted in 
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my having only a very approxi- 
mate idea of my position. 

Some excitement was caused 
by sighting a British submarine 
on the surface, but this did 
nothing to establish the posi- 
tion of the Owers Light-vessel 
for which I was bound, and 
it was not in sight by sun- 
set. In fact, as darkness fell 
it was clear that we had pre- 
sumably gone too far to the 
westward and were lost; so 
the course was reversed and 
we hoped that soundings might 
give some clue to the position. 
It was then, while looking for 
the lightship, that the ship 
quivered from an underwater 
shock, and the oil tanker, 
which, as the night was very 
dark, was only just discernible, 
signalled on his flashing-lamp, 
“IT have struck a rock.” It 
was an easy mistake to make 
for one unaccustomed to the 
effect on a ship’s hull of explod- 
ing depth charges, but, to a 
lost mariner, was disconcerting 
in the highest degree. The 
situation was soon cleared up 
by the other escort who, in- 
visible in the extreme darkness 
on the far side of the tanker, 
had sighted a submarine on the 
surface and had dropped depth 
charges where she had last been 
seen, 

Leaving our mate to patrol 
in the vicinity, we made off 
at our best speed and eventu- 


~ 


II. 


The figures published after 
the war showed that the losses 
of troops and stores on the 
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ally reached Portsmouth, in- 
tact but many hours late. 

Although escort, convoy and 
patrol work made up the chief 
sum of the “P” boat’s acti- 
vities, there were other pur- 
poses, such as experimental 
work with submarine detection 
apparatus and attendance on 
hydrophone trawlers, for which 
our services were in demand 
from time to time. The trawl- 
ers, besides being very slow, 
had little offensive power, and 
required a fast consort to bomb 
the area in which they might 
have detected a submarine. 
This was slow work and neces- 
sitated slow speed steaming 
with frequent stops. It did 
not fall to my lot to be with 
them on any successful or 
even partially successful hunt, 
though, much to my chagrin, 
the division with which I had 
been working encountered a 
submarine on the surface on 
the very first occasion of going 
to sea after my boat had been 
withdrawn for other more im- 
portant duties. Their speed 
was insufficient to do her any 
damage. 

Last, but by no means 
least, among our multifarious 
duties was the rescue of those 
unfortunates whose ship might 
have been torpedoed under 
them, and whose reliance on 
the small craft to take them off 
was complete. 


Havre route, owing to sub- 
marine action, were infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with the 
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traffic which crossed’ the 
Channel during the war years. 
But there were occasions on 
which the attack defeated the 
defence, a case in point being 
the torpedoing of the Warilda 
in the summer of 1918. 

The Warilda was employed 
in the Hospital Ferry service 
between Havre and South- 
ampton, and, at the begin- 
ning of 1917, in consequence 
of Germany’s decision to attack 
all vessels found in the Channel, 
had been camouflaged and 
armed, her designation being 
changed to that of an ambul- 
ance transport. 

Her first acquaintance with 
German submarines had taken 
place in February when a tor- 
pedo struck her abreast No. 3 
hatch, abaft the bridge, but 
failed to explode. Beyond a 
plate on the ship’s side being 
driven in no damage was re- 
ceived. This attack took place 
at night and the submarine was 
not seen. 

But her luck did not hold 
on the night of 2nd August 
when she left Havre at ten 
o’clock on a very dark night 
with the customary escort of 
two “P” boats. The Warilda, 
on passage, maintained a speed 
of fourteen knots, and this com- 
paratively high speed, in con- 
junction with the darkness of 
the night, had made it un- 
necessary to steer a zigzag 
course. From my position, 
about four or five hundred 
yards on the starboard beam, 
the ship was barely visible ; 
the night was warm, with a 
gentle south-easterly breeze 
and a smooth sea. The other 
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“P” boat occupied a corre- 
sponding position on the port 
beam. 

The conditions were such 
that the chances of submarine 
attack, if not impossible, at 
least seemed extremely remote, 
and it was with such thoughts 
that, after clearing the mine- 
Sweepers and patrol craft in 
the Channel, with the course 
set for the first part of the 
voyage and the light on Cap 
d’Antifer winking somewhere 
away on the starboard beam, 
we maintained our station on 
the big vessel which was our 
charge for the night. 

On board the Warilda it so 
happened that the Master, 
about five minutes before the 
course was to be altered for the 
second half of the voyage, 
left the bridge to go into the 
chart-room, and it was just 
after this that the Officer of the 
Watch caught sight of the dark 
hull of a submarine, fine on 
the starboard bow and only 
about a hundred yards distant, 
her presence being betrayed by 
the broken water caused as she 
was proceeding on the surface 
to the eastward. The ship was 
swung under full helm to star- 
board to ram, a Manceuvre easy 
enough for light craft but one 
to which a heavy vessel of 
8000 tons does not so easily 
respond. The turn brought the 
ship outside and across the 
wake of the submarine, and 
to avoid the menace caused by 
being in this position, the helm 
was reversed with the intention 
of turning away and bringing 
the submarine astern. 

Unfortunately, before the 
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ship could get on a safe bear- 
ing, the submarine Commander 
had seized his chance, and a 
torpedo fired from his stern 
tube crashed into the after 
part of the engine-room, blew 
a hole through No. 4 bulkhead 
into a ward containing 102 
walking patients and carried 
away the starboard propeller. 
The engine-room staff on duty 
were either killed by the ex- 
plosion or drowned, the en- 
gine-room was flooded, the 
steering gear blown away, and 
it was found impossible to stop 
the port engine. 

The effect of this havoc was 
that the ship, settling by the 
stern, circled helplessly to star- 
board making so much way 
through the water that the 
boats could not be lowered. 

On board the “P”’ boat 
the darkness of the night 
had prevented the Warilda’s 
sudden alterations of course 
from being detected, but at 
the time of the expected 
dim flashes signifying that the 
course was about to be altered, 
the under - water vibrations 
caused by the striking of the 
torpedo were felt, and almost 
immediately the catastrophic 
signal “Am torpedoed” was 
taken in by flashing-lamp. 

In the absence of any indica- 
tion as to the exact or even 
approximate whereabouts of 
an unseen enemy, attack must 
largely be a matter of guess- 
work, and in this instance noth- 
ing at all had been seen. One 
could only presume that the 
submarine would dive deep and 
take the quickest path to safety, 
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a path which lay in the direc- 
tion away from that in which 
her victim was last seen head- 
ing. Instant counter-attack 
was essential, first, because a 
superlatively lucky shot with 
a depth charge might so dam- 
age the submarine as to bring 
her to the surface and thus 
lead to her destruction; and 
secondly, because intensive 
bombing of the area in which 
she was submerged would dis- 
courage her from a further 
attempt to give the coup de 
grace, and so make rescue and, 
it was to be hoped, salvage work 
possible. 

With a clang of the 
rattlers as the crew sprang to 
their alarm stations, the star- 
board “P” boat leapt ahead, 
dropping depth charges over 
the track which the enemy 
might have been expected to 
take, all hands hoping earnestly 
that the night would yield up 
some trace of the foe. The port 
“P” boat was directed to do 
likewise so that this intensive 
bombardment should cover 
the whole of the most likely 
area. 

This manceuvre brought us 
on the port quarter of the 
Warilda; which was seen to be 
heading to the eastward and 
apparently stopped, and the 
ship was handled so as to go 
alongside her on the port side, 
the signal, “Have lowered 
boats but am sinking fast,” 
being received as we ap- 
proached. The “P” boat 
glided alongside the dark hull, 
the faint gleam of oil lamps and 
torches as the wounded were 
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marshalled on deck being all 
the light visible, with the upper- 
works of the stricken ship 
seeming to tower above her. 
She secured underneath the 
boat’s davits in such a manner 
that she could cast off quickly 
if the rapidity with which the 
vessel was sinking became such 
as to endanger her. 

The stem lay just short of 
@ capsized boat from which 
two people were rescued, the 
bridge was just below the level 
of the promenade deck, and 
the fact that the ship was down 
by the stern facilitated the 
rigging of a gangway from this 
deck to the after rails, down 
which the most badly wounded 
cases were embarked. 

But during the time since 
the explosion, when thoughts 
of speedy revenge had been 
uppermost in the minds of the 
Commanding Officers of the 
escorting craft, much had hap- 
pened on board the doomed 
ship. No. 5 bulkhead, which 
was holding up the volume of 
water both in the engine-room 
and No. 4 hold, had given 
way, and No. 5 hold had been 
flooded. In addition to the 
engine-room staff, the one hun- 
dred and two occupants of I. 
Ward in No. 4 hold had been 
lost, unable to escape from the 
volume of water which had 
entered. 

The electric light system hav- 
ing failed as a result of the 
flooding of the engine-room, the 
work of conveying the wounded 
to the promenade deck had 
been carried out by the dim 
light of oil lamps. Here, be- 
sides all patients who could 


walk, were three hundred cot 
cases, wrapped in blankets, 
and a hundred leg and splint 
cases lying out on mattresses. 

Most of the cot cases had been 
placed in the lifeboats which 
had been lowered to the level 
of the promenade deck. 

The flooding of No. 5 hold 
had brought the vessel’s stern 
below the water, and, although 
she was still moving slowly as 
the port engine continued to 
revolve, it had been decided 
that the lowering of the boats 
could no longer be delayed. 
All boats except two, which had 
capsized owing to there being 
still way on the ship, with the 
loss of sixteen lives, had been 
safely lowered. 

The work of rescue began 
immediately the “‘ P ”’ boat was 
alongside, the R.A.M.C. order- 
lies and seamen, with perfect 
discipline and with no thought 
but to get the wounded into 
safety as quickly as possible, 
helping them on board by 
means of the life-lines and rope- 
ladders rigged over the side, 
and in stretchers passed from 
hand to hand over the gangway 
which had been rigged aft. 

No one could say how long 
she would remain afloat or if 
we could get them off in time, 
and the thought was ever 
present that another torpedo 
might yet arrive before the 
job was done. 

As soon as it became ap- 
parent that the deck capacity 
would be unable to accom- 
modate the large numbers that 
were being embarked, the 
second escort was called along- 
side and to her were trans- 
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ferred the less badly wounded 
men. This completed, she 


was sent off to drop more 
depth charges in the vicinity 
and to find and pick up sur- 
vivors in the boats. Some com- 
fort was obtained from the 
renewed bombardment, and 
some hundred and fifty sur- 
vivors, many of whom were 
badly wounded cases, were 
taken on board from the ship’s 
boats. 

Although the ship was tor- 
pedoed at half-past one it was 
not until three o’clock, in the 
paling light of dawn, that the 
transference of the wounded 
was completed and the medical 
officers and orderlies free to 
devote themselves to the care 
and comfort of those who lay, 
wrapped in blankets, on every 
available inch of deck space 
of the little ““P ” boat. 

It can be imagined that 
their transference could not be 
effected without, in many cases, 
much unavoidable suffering and 
pain, and that a “P” boat’s 
deck was a poor substitute for 
a hospital ward. It was neces- 
Sary to keep the fo’c’sle and 
the after end of the ship 
clear so that wires could be 
handled quickly, but all other 
available space, both above and 
below decks, including the gun 
platforms, was crammed to the 
fullest capacity. It was with 
@ sigh of relief that the report 
that the ship was clear was 
received. 

The rescue tugs from Ports- 
mouth, which had been sig- 
nalled for at the beginning of 
the catastrophe, could not be 
expected for another hour or 
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so; but, if she remained afloat, 
it would be possible to start 
towing her in the right direc- 
tion. To this end an eight- 
inch grass hawser had been got 
ready and preparations made 
to secure it to our after bollards 
as the stern came under the 
bow. But it did not seem that 
she could last much longer. 
The water had been gaining 
aft; the after bollards were 
awash. She seemed to be 
going fast. There was, how- 
ever, a faint hope, as the “P” 
boat crept slowly forward and 
the tow tautened out, that she 
might yet last the course. 

A cry from the darkness, and 
engines were stopped to take 
on board a seaman and 
wounded soldier from one of 
the ship’s boats. ‘“‘ Slow ahead 
both ” again, and dawn broke 
to show the hawser stretching, 
bar taut, from our stern to her 
fo’e’sle-head. It was now @ 
question of minutes as, regret- 
fully, the tow was cut, and in 
the time intervening before her 
disappearance the last boat- 
load of survivors was taken on 
board. 

The end was very near, and 
five minutes later, as the stern 
sunk slowly into the sea, a 
cloud of smoke and steam 
showed that the boilers had 
blown up; the bow shot up 
into the air, and with a last 
quiver, as her stern struck the 
bottom of the Channel, she 
turned over and disappeared, 
one more victim of the German 
Unrestricted Submarine Cam- 
paign. 

It is sad to see a fine ship 
sink, but it was some comfort 
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to know that before she met her 
end she had carried, as a trans- 
port, more than 7000 troops, 
and, as a hospital ship, had 
made over 180 trips across 
the Channel carrying approxi- 
mately 80,000 patients. 

With hopes of salving her 
gone, there now only remained 
to the “P” boats the task of 
getting the wounded to South- 
ampton and into hospital as 
quickly as possible. Altogether 
753 persons including wounded, 
crew and hospital staff had 
been taken on board the two 
boats. The wind and sea had 
freshened in the early hours 
of the morning, but with canvas 
screens rigged to make them 
as comfortable as possible a 
speed of twenty knots could be 
maintained. The rescue tugs, 
which were met on their way 
out, were sent back, and an- 
other “P” boat, which had 
been sent out from Portsmouth, 
was directed to search for any 
possible survivors. 

“Hope springs’ eternal.” 
Not far from the scene of the 
disaster the grey silhouette of 
a@ Submarine was sighted: was 
it our enemy who had been 
winged by one of our depth 
charges and was unable to 
dive? ‘Full ahead both,” 
* Alarm,” and the “P” boat 
swung round for her, the crew 
of the bow gun moving the 
wounded from the platform so 
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that it might be worked. But 
our hopes were dashed when 
the recognition signal of a 
British submarine on patrol 
was displayed. Although we 
were not to be the avengers, 
it was reported later in the 
Paris newspapers that the sub- 
marine which sank the Warilda 
was herself subsequently sunk 
by a number of British de- 
stroyers, those members of the 
crew who were not lost being 
captured and taken to England. 

Later in the day, after the 
last ambulance had left the 
dock at Southampton and we 
were once again in our berth 
at Portsmouth, it was necessary 
to give an account of the night’s 
happenings to the Admiral. 
I thought of my first 
and only interview when, on 
assuming command, he had 
instructed me in the gravity 
and importance of my duties, 
small indeed compared with the 
responsibility that rested on 
his own broad shoulders. He 
had concluded the interview 
with the remark that he did 
not wish to see me again unless 
I had sunk a German sub- 
marine. 

Well, we had not sunk a 
German submarine, and after 
telling our story it was some 
relief to hear him say, a8 we 
withdrew from the office, 
“ Well, I think you boys have 
done very well.” 
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